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OUR  JOB... 

In  the  past  10  years  the  American  republics  have  drawn  together 
in  a  hemispheric  fellowship  for  mutual  defense  and  mutual  welfare.  In 
1936  the  International  Conference  of  American  States  for  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Peace  was  held  at  Buenos  Aires.  There  were  established  new 
bases  of  united  action  by  the  American  nations.  At  the  Eighth  Inter- 
national Conference  of  American  States  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938  it  was 
affirmed  that  any  attack  upon  one  American  nation  would  be  considered 
an  attack  upon  all  of  them.  A  year  later  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  American  republics  met  at  Panama  and  set  the  300-mile-limit 
neutrality  zone  and  other  rules  of  conduct  in  the  event  of  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  American  republics.  The  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Relations  met  again  at  Havana  in  1940  and  in  the  "Declaration  of 
Havana"  developed  still  further  the  policies  determined  at  the  Panama 
conference  by  setting  up  machinery  for  handling  colonies  of  non- 
American  nations  in  the  event  that  ownership  should  be  transferred. 
They  also  decided  upon  plans  for  economic  cooperation. 

The  political  foundation  for  cooperation  among  the  American 
republics  has  thus  been  laid.  We  have  in  the  Americas  a  cooperative 
program  among  all  nations  based  not  on  power  politics  and  mutual 
suspicion  but  on  good  neighbor  principles. 

Our  hemispheric  "Declaration  of  Havana"  recognized  the  necessity 
of  fitting  economic  factors  into  the  programs  for  hemispheric  coopera- 
tion and  defense.  When  economic  cooperation  is  considered  we  have 
to  think  first  of  agriculture,  the  foundation  of  the  life  of  the  Americas. 
There  needs  to  be  a  better  understanding  of  the  agricultural  problems  of 
each  country  as  a  basis  for  developing  complementary  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  for  dealing  with  agricultural  commodities  which  are  produced 
in  surplus.  Such  a  development  will  help  greatly  to  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic structure  and  defense  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  for  many  years  has  been  a  leader 
in  strengthening  agricultural  and  economic  cooperation  among  the 
Americas.  The  issuance  of  this  new  monthly  periodical  called  "Agri- 
culture in  the  Americas"  is  another  step  which  the  Department  is  taking 
to  diffuse  current  knowledge  as  a  basis  for  the  improvement  of  cultural 
and  commercial  relationships  along  the  agricultural  front  of  the  American 
republics.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  information  on  the  agriculture  of 
the  hemisphere  and  the  agricultural  programs  and  policies  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  American  republics. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Americas  are  going  to  live  more  closely 
together.  As  changes  occur  we  will  want  to  learn  more  about  each  other. 
From  our  cooperation  may  well  come  the  most  important  contribution 
of  our  time  to  the  civilization  of  man.  We  sincerely  hope  that  "Agri- 
culture in  the  Americas"  will  play  a  part  in  this  development. 

Claude  R.  Wickard, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Can  The  Americas  Live  Alone? 

bv  JOSEPH  L.  APODACA 


Robinson  Crusoe  was  lucky  I 

\^  lien  Robinson  Crusoe  chanced  upon  Juan 
Fernandez  Island,  he  faced  a  deficit  problem 
of  major  proportions.  Marooned  and  alone  in 
that  wilderness,  the  problem  of  wresting  a  sub- 
sistence from  nature  challenged  his  ingenuity 
to  the  limit.  But  Robinson  Crusoe  was  lucky. 
He  had  his  creator,  Daniel  Defoe,  in  command 
of  the  situation. 

Suppose  we  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  Avere 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  left  to 
our  hemisphere  resources.  This  is  not  so  far- 
fetched an  assumption  as  it  sounds.  \^  ith  the 
American  nations  determined  to  preserve  peace 
and  independence  in  the  midst  of  war,  action 
to  provide  a  strong  defense  for  this  half  of  the 
world  already  has  been  taken.  Plans  call  not 
only  for  adequate  land,  sea,  and  air  power,  but 
for  econonric  measures,  designed  to  weld  the 
hemisphere  into  a  unit  capable  of  withstanding 
any  form  of  penetration. 

In  this  connection  we  face,  likt  Robinson 
Crusoe,  a  serious  deficit  problem  for  a  number 
of  essential  raw  materials.  But  we  are  also 
caught  in  the  throes  of  a  surplus  situation  \vith 
respect  to  certain  other  agricultural  commodi- 
ties W'hicli  nations  of  the  \^  estern  Hemisphere 
produce  in  common.  These  difficulties  threaten 
hemispheric  solidarity.  They  may  weaken  the 
links  of  hemispheric  defense  unless  we  can  do 
something  about  them. 


A  detailed  study  of  the  subject  wiiieh  thi-  arti- 
cle summarizes  will  appear  in  the  March  issue 
of  Foreign  AcRin  i.tl  rk. 


The  possibility  of  our  being  cut  off  from 
sources  of  essential  commodities  or  to  di\ision 
from  witliin  by  conflicting  economic  interests. 


is  only  part  of  the  reason  for  desiring  a  greater 
coalescence  of  the  hemisphere  economies. 
Greater  solidarity  on  tlie  part  of  peace-loving 
democracies  of  the  New  World  is  important  to 
defense  right  now.  It  would  be  just  as  impor- 
tant should  the  American  re{»ublics  ever  have 
to  deal  with  a  United  Euroj»e  dominated  by  one 
ruler  with  one  trade  policy. 

There  must  be  adequate  export  outlets  to 
maintain  production  at  a  \e\c\  of  abundance. 
For  these  the  American  nations  doubtless  will 
rely  upon  each  other  to  a  growing  extent.  But 
only  if  the  way  is  paved  for  a  sound  and  lasting 
inter-American  trade.  Let  us  consider  the  possi- 
bilities of  achie\ing  this  trade  by  examining  the 
hemisphere's  deficits  and  surpluses  and  the  effect 
these  ha\  e  on  trade  development. 

What  We  Veer/  But  Don't  Have 

Rl  BBER. — \^  e  are  literally  a  nation  on  wheels 
and  rubber  is  essential  to  keep  those  wheels 
moving.  Although  three-fourths  of  the  natural 
rubber  we  use  goes  into  tires,  thousands  of  other 
products  require  it,  too.     (See  p.  7.) 

Despite  the  tremendous  demand  in  the  Lnited 
States  for  natural  rul)ber,  there  is  no  production 
in  this  country  and  approximately  98  percent  of 
our  imports  come  from  the  Far  East.  Average 
annual  imports.  1937-39,  were  503,644  long 
tons.  Less  than  2  percent  came  from  tropical 
America — the  original  source  of  rubber. 

QlI-NINE. — Like  rubber,  quinine  is  a  native  of 
tropical  America.  Although  a  number  of  sub- 
stitutes have  been  found  in  recent  years,  quinine 
is  recognized  as  of  strategic  importance.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  in  order  to 
build  up  stocks,  imports  of  both  the  cinchona 
bark  aud  derivatives  have  reached  record  levels. 
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A  recent  Presidential  proclamation  prohibits 
reexport  from  this  country  without  special 
permit. 

The  seeds  of  the  cinchona  tree  were  taken 
from  South  America  by  the  Dutch  and  planted 
in  Java.  Extensive  plantations  and  efforts  to 
control  all  cinchona  exports  have  enabled  the 
Netherlands  to  build  up  a  virtual  quinine  mo- 
nopoly. In  recent  years  United  States  imports 
have  averaged  1,738,000  pounds  per  year,  worth 
(on  the  basis  of  import  values)  about  8735,000. 
Less  than  2  percent  of  our  quinine  imports  come 
from  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Cocoa. — Europe  hadn't  heard  of  cocoa  until 
the  discovery  of  America. 

Though  a  native  of  tropical  America,  cocoa, 
like  rubber  and  cinchona  bark,  was  transplanted 
to  other  areas,  notably  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
But  unlike  rubber  it  is  still  grown  extensively 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  1895,  approxi- 
mately 86  percent  of  the  world  production  was 
in  the  Americas,  but  in  1939  the  American  coun- 
tries produced  only  39  percent.  Average  annual 
imports  into  this  country  in  recent  years  have 
amounted  to  578,642,000  pounds  of  cocoa  and 
cocoa  beans  with  an  estimated  average  value  of 
$33,361,000.  About  48  percent  of  this  total  is 
supplied  by  tropical  America,  the  remainder 
coming  from  Africa  and  the  Netherlands  Indies. 

Tea. — Among  beverages  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, tea  is  second  in  importance  only  to 
coffee.  The  Far  East  (Ceylon,  Netherlands 
Indies,  Japan,  and  British  India)  is  the  sovirce 
of  about  95  percent  of  United  States'  tea  imports. 
In  the  years  1937—39  our  imports  amounted  to 
an  average  of  91,327,000  pounds  per  year,  for 
which  we  paid  $20,256,000  annually. 

Tapioca. — Tapioca  is  known  as  "mandioca" 
in  Brazil,  "yuca"  in  Cuba,  and  as  "casava"  in 
the  Far  East.  From  the  large  roots  of  the  plant 
comes  a  starch,  some  of  which  is  prepared  and 
used  as  food  vmder  the  name  of  arrowroot  and 
tapioca,  and  some  is  made  into  casava  or  mandi- 
oca flour  and  meal.  The  latter  is  used  in  mak- 
ing bread,  cakes,  and  certain  other  pastry  prod- 


ucts. Other  uses  for  this  starch  include  the 
manufacture  of  mucilage  for  postage  stamps 
and  envelopes,  for  sizing  textiles,  and  for  mak- 
ing paper  and  adhesives. 

This  easily  cultivated  plant  is  a  native  of 
Brazil.  It  was  transplanted  to  Ceylon  in  1786 
and  to  India  probably  long  before  that.  It  also 
has  been  successfully  introduced  into  tropical 
regions  of  Africa  and  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
The  Netherlands  Indies  are  the  major  source  of 
supply.  Imports  into  the  United  States  in  re- 
cent years  have  averaged  348,832,000  pounds 
with  an  estimated  value  of  $5,830,000  per  year. 
Less  than  4  percent  of  this  comes  from  Latin 
American  countries. 

Pillotv  Stuffing  and  Fish  Poison 

K.\POK. — The  demand  for  kapok  will  prob- 
ably be  stimulated  by  the  rearmament  program. 
The  kapok  tree — another  native  of  tropical 
America — yields  a  soft,  flexible  material  long 
used  by  the  natives  to  stviff  pillows,  mattresses, 
and  chairs.  In  addition  to  these  uses,  kapok  is 
now  employed  in  the  making  of  life  preservers, 
water  wings,  sleeping  bags,  and  insulation  ma- 
terial. It  has  a  buoyancy  greater  than  cork,  is 
resilient  and  water-resistant. 

From  the  American  tropics  the  kapok  tree  was 
transplanted  to  the  East  Indies,  the  Philippines, 
Ceylon,  Indo-China,  and  Africa.  Today  92  per- 
cent of  United  States  kapok  imports  come  from 
these  areas.  Of  the  9,114  tons  we  bought  dur- 
ing the  1937-39  period,  valued  at  $2,474,000, 
less  than  5  percent  came  from  Latin  America. 

RoTENONE. — This  is  the  basis  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  insecticides.  It  is  found  in  the 
roots,  leaves,  and  stems  of  certain  tropical  plants 
known,  according  to  species,  as  "derris,"  "bar- 
basco,"  "cube,"  and  "timbo."  For  hundreds  of 
years  the  natives  of  the  Far  East  and  tropical 
America  used  the  leaves  and  roots  of  this  plant 
as  a  fish  poison. 

Imports  of  rotenone-bearing  plants  into  the 
L'nited  States  show  a  progressive  increase  from 
2.412,576  pounds  in  1937  to  5,138,882  pounds. 
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Fibers  groic  plentifully  in  niiiny  Latin  American  countries. 


Aujerican  Union  photo. 

This  field  of  henequen  is  in  Guatemala. 


valued  at  8521,152,  in  1939.  Estimate?  indicate 
that  in  1940  imports  will  be  aroimd  7,000,000 
pounds.  This  is  equivalent  to  35,000,000  pounds 
of  finished  insecticide.  Tropical  America  sup- 
plies about  65  percent  of  the  imports  but  prac- 
tically all  of  the  remainder  comes  from  the  Far 
East. 

Fibers. — Types  of  fibers  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  United  States  naval  cordage,  ropes, 
cables,  binder  tA\"ine,  sacks,  and  mats,  important 
in  \-iew  of  our  imports,  include  sisal,  henequen, 
manila  hemp  or  abaca,  and  ordinary  hemp. 
Imports  of  these  four  during  the  last  3  years 
averaged  159,000  tons  per  year,  worth  an  esti- 
mated 516,348,000.  ^'e  also  import  about  56,- 
000,000  pounds  of  binder  twine  each  year,  valued 
at  53,000.000. 

From  Latin  American  countries  comes  42  per- 
cent of  the  imports  of  sisal  and  henequen  fiber, 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  manila  or  abaca,  and 
7  percent  of  the  ordinary  hemp.  Of  the  imports 
of  binder  twine,  only  33  percent  comes  from 
Latin  American  countries.    Important  suppliers 


are  the  Netherlands  Indies,  Africa,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Italy.  Recent  surveys  show  that  all 
the  fibers  mentioned  can  be  produced  in  much 
larger  quantities  in  Latin  America. 

Fats  and  Oils. — Although  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere is  nearly  self-sulEcient  with  regard  to 
fats  and  oils,  substantial  deficits  exist  in  some 
categories. 

Among  the  vegetable  oils,  chief  deficits  apply 
to  coconut  oil  and  copra,  palm,  olive,  and  pea- 
nut oils.  The  total  deficit  of  these  approxi- 
mates 1,668  million  pounds  per  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  usefulness  as  food,  these  oils  are 
essential  in  the  manufacture  of  quick-lathering 
and  hard  soaps.  Besides  the  oil,  there  are  also 
imports  of  palm  nuts  and  kernels.  These  are 
processed  in  the  United  States  and  the  oil  is  used 
in  making  soaps,  chocolate  products,  pharma- 
ceuticals, and  perfumes.  Imports  have  averaged 
40,294,000  pounds  in  recent  years  and  originate 
largely  in  Africa  and  the  Far  East. 

Deficits  of  industrial  oils  apply  primarily  to 
tung  and  perilla  oils.    These  two  are  almost 
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indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  high-quality 
varnishes  and  have  other  industrial  uses. 

Imports  of  coconut  oil  and  copra  come 
largely  from  the  Philippines  and  the  East  Indies. 
Peanut  oil  and  tung  oil  are  furnished  primarily 
by  the  Far  East,  principally  China.  The  East 
Indies  and  West  Africa  are  the  principal  sources 
of  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  while  Europe  is 
the  source  of  olive  oil.  Shipments  of  perilla  oil 
originate  in  Kwantung  and  Japan. 

Latin  America  has  two  outstanding  oils,  ba- 
bassu  and  cohume,  which  could  be  used  to  re- 
place a  number  of  the  vegetable  oils  mentioned. 
There  are  also  some  coconut  palm  plantations 
in  tropical  America.  It  is  believed  that  certain 
species  of  tung  and  oiticica,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  can  produce  large  quantities  of  the 
industrial  oils  needed  in  this  hemisphere. 

Nuts. — Hemisphere  deficits  exist  for  cashew 
nuts  and  to  some  extent  for  coconuts.  Annual 
imports  into  the  United  States  of  these  two  have 
in  recent  years  had  an  average  value  of  $4,361,- 
000,  with  about  5  percent  coming  from  American 
covmtries.  While  both  coconuts  and  cashews 
enter  primarily  for  food  purposes,  they  also  are 
turned  into  industrial  channels.  Coconut  shells 
are  used  in  making  gas  masks,  water  containers, 
and  a  number  of  decorative  objects.  Cashews 
yield  a  cooking  oil  and  from  the  shell  is  ex- 
tracted a  fluid  used  in  varnishes,  brake  lining, 
typewriter  rolls,  and  machine  tools. 

Latin  America  supplies  less  than  half  of  our 
imports  of  coconuts,  less  tlian  1  percent  of  the 
cashews. 

Natural  Silk — Despite  a  growing  number  of 
substitutes  for  silk,  the  natural  product  still  con- 
stitutes an  important  deficit  product  in  this 
hemisphere.  Cortez,  in  1522,  is  credited  with 
the  first  attempt  to  establish  the  silk  industry 
in  tlie  Western  Hemisphere,  ])ut  his  efforts  in 
Mexico  failed.  There  have  been  attempts  in 
recent  years  to  produce  silk  in  Ecuador  and 
Brazil  although  not  commercially. 


United  States  silk  imports  in  the  3-year  period, 
1937-39,  amounted  to  an  average  of  54,862,000 
pounds  per  year  with  an  average  value  of  $105,- 
416,000.  The  Far  East,  principally  Japan,  fur- 
nished 97  percent  of  this  total. 

That  most  of  the  deficit  prodvicts  mentioned, 
while  natives  of  Latin  America,  have  not  held 
tlieir  own  there  and  that  distant  areas  are  far 
more  important  in  supplying  our  present  re- 
quirements was  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  liberalism  and  comparatively  free  in- 
ternational trade  of  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries.  Hurdles  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica failed  to  jump  were  the  limited  supply  of 
labor  in  relation  to  the  vast  natural  resources, 
and  the  scarcity  of  capital  and  technicians  neces- 
sary to  develop  commercial  production.  These 
hurdles  meant  higher  costs  in  Latin  America 
than  in  tropical  British,  Dutch,  and  French  pos- 
sessions. As  a  result,  interest  waned  in  tropical 
production  and  attention  was  turned,  wherever 
possiljle,  to  semitropical  and  temperate-zone 
products.  The  commercial  production  of  cot- 
ton, grains,  livestock,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  like 
products  flovirished — aided  considerably  by  that 
same  economic  liberalism  which,  imtil  the  late 
twenties,  made  it  possible  to  sell  growing  quan- 
tities of  these  products  in  Europe  and  in  other 
parts  of  America. 

Here  Are  the  Surpluses 

Today  a  difl^erent  framework  of  international 
trade  exists.  With  their  former  foreign  outlets 
seriously  interrupted,  the  American  nations  find 
themselves  with  huge  surpluses  of  certain  food- 
stuffs and  agricultural  items  produced  in  com- 
mon by  two  or  more  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 
There  are  two  alternatives  in  dealing  with  these 
surpluses.  One  is  to  let  prices  seek  their  own 
level,  regardless  of  economic  consequences  and 
repercussions  on  hemispheric  solidarity.  The 
second  involves  some  form  of  collective  action 
by  the  producing  countries,  designed  to  cushion 
declining  prices  and  bring  about  more  effective 
marketing.    Let's  see  what  these  commodities 
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are,  the  extent  of  the  .■iiirphi*  of  each,  and  the 
countries  contributing. 

Grains. — Yt  heat,  corn,  and  linseed  are  the 
grains  of  which  hemispheric  surpluses  are  sub- 
stantial. From  1935  to  1938,  importing  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere  took  annually  about 
67,507,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  exporting 
countries,  however,  in  addition  to  meeting  their 
own  needs  and  the  liemisphere  requirements, 
had  an  annual  surplus  which  averaged  260  mil- 
lion bushels,  destined  for  areas  outside  the  hem- 
isphere. Canada  furnished  57  percent  of  this 
export  surplus,  Argentina  36  percent,  and  the 
United  States  7  percent. 

Of  the  average  com  exports  of  the  hemisphere, 
destined  for  other  areas,  amounting  annually  to 
252  million  bushels,  Argentina  supplied  tlie 
entire  quantity.  In  the  case  of  linseed,  Argen- 
tina (95  percent  of  the  total)  and  Uruguay 
have  accounted  for  the  average  exports  of  45 
million  bushels  going  to  countries  outside  the 
hemisphere. 

Fibers. — Huge  hemispheric  surpluses  exist 
with  respect  to  cotton  and  wool.  Importing 
countries  in  the  New  \^  orld  take  only  about 
518.000  bales  of  cotton  a  year.  After  these  re- 
quirements and  the  needs  of  exporting  countries 
are  met,  an  amount  equivalent  to  about  7  million 
bales  aiHiually  must  be  disposed  of  in  other  tlian 
hemispliere  markets.  In  addition  to  these 
hemispheric  exports,  the  United  States  had  an 
annual  carry-over  of  cotton  that  in  the  same  pe- 
riod amounted  to  an  average  of  7  million  bales 
per  year.  Of  the  hemisphere's  export  cotton 
surpluses,  the  Lnited  States  has  supplied  75  per- 
cent, Brazil  16  percent,  Peru  5  percent.  Argen- 
tina 2  percent,  and  Mexico  2  percent.  ^  ith  re- 
spect to  wool,  the  average  exports  from  the 
hemisphere  to  other  areas  amounted  to  211  mil- 
lion pounds  per  year  during  the  1935-38  period, 
of  which  Argentina  and  Uruguay  supplied  90 
percent,  with  Chile,  Peru,  and  Brazil  accounting 
for  tlie  remainder. 


Livestock  Products. — The  Western  Hemi- 
sphere depends  on  other  areas  to  absorb  its  ex- 
ports of  meat,  meat  products,  hides,  and  skins. 
An  average  of  1,240  million  pounds  of  beef  and 
beef  products  is  exported  annually  to  outside 
markets.  Over  90  percent  of  this  goes  to  Europe, 
supplied  principally  by  Argentina,  some  by  Uru- 
guay and  Brazil.  Mutton  and  lamb  exports  in 
recent  years  have  amoiuited  to  an  annual  a\  er- 
age  of  122  million  pounds,  supplied  entirely  by 
Argentina  (86  percent)  and  Uruguay.  Hides 
and  skins,  too,  are  largely  a  matter  of  Argentine 
exports,  with  Brazil,  Lruguay,  and  Canada  con- 
tributing lesser  portions  of  the  total  of  357  mil- 
lion pounds  per  year.  Hemisphere  exports  of 
hog  products  are  estimated  to  have  been  403 
million  pounds  per  year  during  the  1935-38 
period.  Of  this  total  Canada  furnished  46  per- 
cent, the  United  States  40  percent,  Argentina 
and  Brazil  the  remainder. 

Plenty  of  Apples.  Oranges,  Pears 

Fruits. — To  sell  export  surpluses  of  oranges, 
apples,  and  pears,  the  ^  estern  Hemisphere  has 
depended  on  outside  markets.  This  has  applied 
annually  to  a  volimie  of  6.5  million  boxes  of 
oranges,  16  million  boxes  of  apples,  and  3  mil- 
lion boxes  of  pears.  The  Lnited  States  and 
Brazil  account  for  almost  all  of  the  orange  ex- 
ports: the  United  States,  Canada,  Chile,  and 
Argentina  supply  the  apples.  The  export  sur- 
plus of  pears  originates  in  the  Lnited  States, 
Argentina,  and  Chile.  In  the  case  of  all  three 
the  Lnited  States  is  the  leading  source. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco  appears  in  intrahemi- 
sphere  trade  to  some  extent,  for  there  are  a 
number  of  producing  countries,  like  the  United 
States,  which  export  some  types  of  tobacco  and 
import  certain  other  complementary  types. 
After  all  this  intrahemisphere  trade  is  ac- 
counted for,  however,  there  has  still  remained 
in  recent  years  an  average  of  469  million  pounds 
per  year  for  outside  markets.  Of  this,  the 
United  States  has  supplied  77  percent,  Brazil  15 
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percent,  Cuba  6  percent,  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public 2  percent. 

Sugar. — During  the  period,  1935-38,  import- 
ing countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  took 
annually  about  3,713,000  short  tons  of  sugar. 
The  United  States  and  Canada  absorbed  the  bulk 
of  these  imports.  The  exporting  countries,  after 
supplying  their  own  requirements  and  those  of 
the  importing  American  countries,  have  still  had 
an  export  surplus  of  about  127,000  short  tons 
annually.  Cuba  has  accounted  for  about  76  per- 
cent of  this  surplus,  while  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Peru,  Brazil,  and  Haiti  have  supplied  the 
remainder. 

Coffee. — Coffee  is  exported  by  more  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  than  any  other 
surplus  product.  Importing  countries  of  tlie 
New  World  take  over  half  of  the  hemisphere's 
supply,  averaging  1,894  million  pounds  per  year 
between  1935  and  1938.  In  addition  to  supply- 
ing these  requirements,  the  exporting  countries 
sold  about  1,167  million  pounds  to  outside  areas. 
In  estimating  the  export  surplus  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, there  should  be  added  the  coffee  de- 
stroyed by  Brazil  because  of  a  lack  of  profitable 
markets.  Between  1935  and  1938,  this  amounted 
to  approximately  245  million  pounds  of  coffee 
per  year. 

In  the  period  considered,  Brazil  accounted  for 
abovit  69  percent  of  the  hemispheric  surplus  of 
coffee,  while  Colombia,  Guatemala,  Venezuela, 
Mexico,  and  Costa  Rica,  in  the  order  named, 
supplied  the  bulk  of  the  remainder. 

Com pleting  the  Picture 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  value  of  our 
imports  of  the  12  groups  of  commodities  men- 
tioned as  deficits  averaged  about  $428,654,000 
in  the  period  1937-39,  only  6  percent  of  which 
originated  in  Latin  America.  This  indicates  the 
extent  to  which  our  purchases  might  expand 
from  Latin  America,  were  such  products  pur- 
chased there.  In  turn,  during  the  period  1935— 
38,  the  value  of  the  hemisphere's  export  sur- 
pluses of  the  15  commodities  considered  here 


(based  on  unit  values  corresponding  to  United 
States  imports  or  exports  of  similar  articles  in 
1938)  is  estimated  at  $1,380,000,000  a  year. 
These  surpluses  bring  into  bold  relief  the  com- 
petitive characteristic  of  agriculture  in  the 
Americas.  They  reveal  a  problem  which,  in 
the  interest  of  hemispheric  solidarity,  cannot 
be  left  unattended. 

On  the  deficit  front  the  most  important  line 
of  action  includes  the  production  in  tropical 
America  of  deficit  crops  which  complement  pres- 
ent LTnited  States  production  and  for  which  a 
profitable  market  exists  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  long-range  imdertaking. 

Congress  appropriated  $500,000  last  summer 
for  the  development  of  rubber  production  in 
tropical  America.  In  addition  to  rvibber  re- 
search, exploratory  surveys  undertaken  during 
the  past  3  years  in  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Haiti,  and 
Colombia,  at  the  request  of  these  nations,  indi- 
cate that  excellent  possibilities  exist  for  expand- 
ing production  of  many  other  tropical  crops 
mentioned  as  hemispheric  deficits. 

Among  measures  designed  to  relieve  the  bur- 
den of  hemisphere  surpluses  the  most  note- 
worthy is  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement, 
signed  last  November  by  15  American  republics 
including  the  United  States.  The  essential  fea- 
ture of  this  agreement  is  the  allocation  of  basic 
quotas.     (See  p.  15.) 

The  idea  of  international  commodity  collabo- 
ration has  been  applied  on  a  world-wide  basis 
with  respect  to  a  number  of  important  items  of 
international  commerce  such  as  tin,  rubber,  and 
sugar.  There  must  eventually  come  appropri- 
ate measures  designed  to  make  surplus  products 
available  to  the  underprivileged  citizens  of  the 
American  democracies  who  can  not  afford  them 
at  present  prices. 

The  current  war  has  focused  attention  on 
hemispheric  rather  than  world-wide  coopera- 
tion. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  co- 
operation will  make  it  increasingly  possible  for 
the  Americas  to  live  alone,  if  necessary. 
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/      /  <  ;i  M     ;  nil    rillilii  t  . 

by  K1)(,\R 

It's  news  to  many  of  us  that  the  hounce  in  our 
rubber  heels  comes  from  a  tree  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  Or  that  the  rubber  in  our  raincoats 
travelled  10,000  miles  to  keep  us  dry. 

So  familiar  are  we  with  rubber  heels,  rubber 
tires,  rubber  raincoats,  and  a  thousand  other 
rubber  products  that  we  seldom  consider  rubber 
itself.  The  adequacy  and  availability  of  the 
United  States  rubber  supply,  or  what  would  hap- 
pen should  that  supply  suddenly  be  cut  off,  has 
never  worried  most  of  us. 

To  the  tire  manufacturer  of  Akron  and  Los 
Angeles,  to  the  boot-and-shoe  maker  of  New- 
England,  to  the  manufacturers  of  a  host  of  other 
rubber  products,  this  matter  of  an  adequate  rub- 
ber supply  is  vital  at  all  times.  In  normal 
peace-time  a  continuous  supply  is  necessarv.  In 
w  ar-time  it  is  imperative. 


(  .  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  photo. 

R.  Bl  KKI.AM) 

Unlike  many  other  necessities  which  we  pro- 
duce in  abundance,  rubber  happens  to  be  one 
which  we  do  not.  A  product  indispensable  to 
our  national  economy,  the  vast  bulk  of  it  is  now 
produced  in  the  British  and  ]Netherlands  East 
Indies,  Ceylon,  French  Lido-China,  and  Thai- 
land. These  areas  are  located  as  much  as  10,000 
miles  from  our  shores  and  the  continuation  of 
their  prewar  economic  and  political  status,  in 
the  light  of  current  history,  should  not  be  taken 
for  granted. 

True,  we  have  made  rapid  strides  during  re- 
cent months  in  developing  and  perfecting  syn- 
thetic products  to  meet  any  serious  emergency 
that  might  arise,  but  production  costs  still  are  at 
least  twice  those  of  the  natural  product.  From  a 
struggling  industry  a  century  ago,  giving  employ- 
ment to  perhaps  a  hundred  persons,  an  industry 
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with  an  output  totaling  possibly  $20,000  annu- 
ally, the  rubber  business  has  grown  steadily. 
Employing  more  than  120,000  workers  in  1939 
the  industry  produced  a  wide  variety  of  products 
valued  at  $900,000,000. 

It  is  centered  in  the  State  of  Ohio  which  ac- 
coimts  for  about  40  percent  of  the  entire  output 
of  rubber  products.  Other  states  important  in 
United  States  rubber  manufacturing  are  Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey. 

By  1910  the  rubber  industry  here  had  begun 
to  assimie  a  vital  economic  role.  The  fast- 
developing  motor  car  industry  was  established 
and  the  crude  rubber  production  with  scientific 
methods  was  becoming  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
East  Indian  plantations.  Up  to  1910  our  rubber 
had  come  mainly  from  the  wild  trees  of  South 
America  and  Africa.  From  1910  on,  the  well- 
developed  and  well-managed  plantations  of  the 
Far  East  were  to  play  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  crude  rvibber  production.  In  a  few  years 
wild  rvdiber  was  practically  out  of  the  picture. 

Automobile  tires  form  the  largest  single  outlet 
for  crude  rubber  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

Recent  statistics  reveal  that  out  of  45  million 
motor  vehicles  registered  in  the  world,  68  per- 
cent are  registered  in  the  United  States.  More 
than  70  percent  of  all  the  passenger  cars  in  the 
world  are  owned  in  the  United  States.  About 
54  percent  of  the  world's  trucks  travel  United 
States  highways.  During  the  four  decades  of 
this  century  we  have  manufactured  some  79 
million  motor  vehicles  of  one  kind  or  another. 
When  we  say  we  are  a  nation  on  wheels  we  are 
not  kidding. 

The  number  of  tires  required  for  the  motor 
industry  is  tremendous.  Due,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  improved  lasting  qualities  have  been 
built  into  tires  during  recent  years,  giving  them 
three  to  four  times  the  mileage  available  before, 
a  significant  trend  has  been  noted  in  the  propor- 
tion of  rubber  consumed  in  this  branch  of  the 


industry.  In  1929,  of  the  total  consumption  of 
rubber  in  the  United  States,  86.6  percent  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  tires  and  inner  tubes. 
By  1937  this  figure  had  dropped  to  72.9  per- 
cent, in  spite  of  vastly  increased  automobile 
production. 

New  outlets  for  rubber  are  being  discovered 
every  year.  One  of  the  most  important  is  the 
use  of  rubber  in  the  making  of  tires  for  farm 
implements.  Other  articles  in  which  rubber  has 
been  found  to  be  suitable  include  seat  cushions, 
arm  rests,  and  mattresses,  and  in  aircraft  con- 
struction where  minimum  weight  is  important. 

Several  concerns  in  the  country  are  now  mak- 
ing rubberized  hair  for  upholstery  purposes. 
Others  are  using  latex  in  shipping  containers, 
leather  tanning,  lubricating  oils,  glove  manu- 
facture, self-sealing  envelopes,  antishattering 
materials,  road  expansion  joints,  and  food 
wrappers. 

IJ.  S.  Capital  Invested 

It  is  true  that  United  States  capital  has  been 
invested  in  foreign  rubber  plantations,  but  so 
far  the  amovint  produced  has  been  small.  The 
American-owned-and-controlled  properties  are 
located  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  British 
Malaya,  Liberia,  and  the  Philippines  in  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  in  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Brazil  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Only  the 
plantations  in  Central  America  and  Brazil  lie 
outside  the  current  "danger  zone." 

Not  only  have  we  relied  almost  entirely  on 
foreign  nations  to  produce  our  rubber  for  us 
but,  until  recent  months,  we  have  also  depended 
upon  others  to  transport  the  raw  material  to  us. 
In  1938  about  50  percent  of  the  rubber  imported 
was  transported  in  British  vessels,  with  Dutch 
cargoes  amounting  to  25  percent,  American  20 
percent;  Japan  and  others  carrying  the  rest. 
American-borne  imports  rose  to  24  percent  by 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1940  and  have 
increased  now  to  well  over  50  percent.  If  we 
must  continue  to  depend  on  the  Far  East  for  our 
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riil)ber  supply  it  is  going  to  become  more  and 
more  necessary  to  go  and  get  it. 

Due  to  the  mechanization  of  armies  and  the 
increased  importance  of  aircraft,  rubber  today 
has  assumed  a  more  important  defense  role  than 
ever.  If  present  plans  materialize,  the  automo- 
ti\e  industry  soon  \vill  be  turning:  out  defense 
products  at  the  rate  of  $40,000,000  worth  a  year. 
Military  motor  trucks  provide  the  largest  single 
outlet  for  defense  ridiher.  Contracts  call  for  at 
least  25,000  trucks  by  the  end  of  1941.  Army 
trucks  have  from  4  to  10  wheels,  reqtiiring  from 
5  to  12  tires  per  unit,  including  spares.  The 
proposed  truck-buying  program  alone  will  re- 
quire tires  and  tubes  costing  several  millions. 

Second  to  trucks  as  a  consumer  of  riefense 
rubber  are  airplanes.  Rubber  for  these  may 
cost  as  much  as  S8.000.000  this  year.  Other 
articles  made  from  rubber  for  national  defense 
include  garments,  collapsible  boats,  barrage  and 
observation  balloons,  and  rubber  tracks  for 
high-speed  tanks. 

\^  hat  is  the  present  status  of  supplies  and 
what  possible  measures  can  be  considered  for 
averting  the  serious  hardships  which  might 
result  from  a  drastic  and  sudden  curtailment  of 
our  nd)ber  supplies? 

The  problem  has  been  anticipated  and  steps 
have  been  taken  to  keep  the  wheels  of  our  rub- 
ber industry  turning  should  the  emergency 
come.  Important  surplus  stocks  in  addition  to 
our  normal  requirements  are  being  acquired  con- 
stantly from  overseas  sources 

Created  by  Congressional  authority  June  25, 
1940,  the  Rubber  Reserv  e  Company  has  arranged 
to  obtain  330,000  tons  of  rubber  as  an  extra 
supply  by  the  end  of  1941.  Also,  up  to  Decem- 
ber of  last  year,  deliveries  were  made  on  practi- 
cally all  of  the  88,000  tons  involved  in  a  cotton- 
rubber  deal  between  the  United  States  and 
England.  The  operation  of  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Company  is  through  a  six-man  committee  which 
includes  representatives  of  five  of  the  largest 
rubber  manufacturers.    Purchasing  is  carried 


on  in  the  open  market  in  such  a  manner  that 
fluctuations  will  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 
In  order  to  make  such  purchases,  $140,000,000  in 
loans  to  this  agency  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

The  possibility  of  establishing  a  synthetic 
rubber  industry  as  a  solution  to  [)roblenis  which 
may  arise  has  been  mentioned.  Although  syn- 
thetic rubber  products  have  not  developed  over- 
night, it  is  only  during  recent  years  that  serious 
study  has  been  given  them. 

Some  of  these  products  now  possess  excellent 
qualities-  -qualities  which  make  them  superior 
in  certain  respects  to  the  natural  product  for 
limited  purposes.  Properties  claimed  for  one 
usually  are  lacking  in  others.  Greater  resistance 
to  abrasion,  to  the  deteriorating  effects  of  sun- 
light, heat,  oxygen,  gasoline,  and  certain  acids 
are  claimed.  Improved  dielectric  qualities,  les- 
sened permeability  to  gases,  and  reduced  com- 
bustibility are  also  noted.  The  problem  of  heat 
resistance,  especially  important  in  tires  used  on 
high-speed  trucks,  has  not  yet  been  solved  by 
synthetics. 

Synthetics  Have  Limited  Future 

In  the  manufacture  of  special  products  where 
the  specific  qualities  of  synthetics  are  desirable 
and  where  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  not  a 
dominant  factor,  there  is  a  real  future  for  the 
new  industry.  The  total  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  of  all  types  in  the  United  States  in  1939 
probably  did  not  exceed  2,500  tons.  This  still 
is  a  small  amount  compared  to  the  600,000  tons 
of  crude  rubber  necessary  in  normal  times  to 
meet  requirements  in  the  Lnited  States. 

That  the  mushrooming  of  the  synthetic-rubber 
industry,  at  present  in  its  infant  stage,  is  the 
permanent  solution  to  our  future  rubber  needs 
is  not  at  all  certain.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  aptly  pointed  out 
that  "vvhen  it  is  realized  that  natural  rid)ber  can 
probably  be  produced  at  about  5  cents  a  pound 
and  that  at  present  (1939)  a  price  of  12  to  15 
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cents  a  pound  in  New  York  permits  a  profit  to 
plantation  owners  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
it  will  be  vinderstood  that  synthetic  rubber  prod- 
ucts must  meet  a  serious  price  competition  in 
order  to  supplant  the  natural  product." 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  crude  rubber 
can  be  produced  at  5  cents  a  pound  on  planta- 
tions and  under  conditions  not  as  favorable  as 
they  might  have  been.  High-yielding  rubber 
trees,  developed  in  the  past  few  years,  will  un- 
doubtedly increase  efficiency  of  plantation  rub- 
ber production  and  could  be  a  factor  in  further 
reduction  of  costs. 

To  establish  a  new  industry,  requiring  an  im- 
mediate outlay  of  at  least  $200,000,000  for 
equipment,  to  produce  a  product  which  can  be 
obtained  more  cheaply  from  other  sources  is,  to 
say  the  least,  controversial.  Logically,  it  should 
be  attempted  only  after  all  practical  solutions 
have  been  eliminated. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  price  of  rub- 
ber has  fluctuated  widely  in  the  past.  Each 
5-cent  increase  in  the  price  of  rubber  raises  our 
rubber  bill  by  as  much  as  $30,000,000  a  year. 

During  periods  of  high  rubber  prices  in  the 
past  we  have  resorted  to  reclaiming  rubber  in 
larger  quantities  than  is  ordinarily  the  practice. 
Such  will  surely  be  the  case  in  the  event  of  a 
future  rubber  shortage.  Reclaimed  rubber  is 
now  being  used  in  large  quantities  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sponge-rubber  products,  offering  such 
advantages  as  economy  and  flexibility  in  process- 
ing. That  a  large  reserve  of  reclaimed  rubber 
does  exist  can  be  appreciated  when  we  realize 
that  2  tons  of  scrap  rubber  will  yield  1  full  ton 
of  "reclaim."  In  1939  about  186,000  tons  of  re- 
claimed rubber  were  produced,  with  a  rubber 
content  of  approximately  one-half.  Compare 
this  with  592,000  tons  of  original  crude  rubber. 
The  cost  of  reclaiming  does  not  vary  greatly 
aside  from  market  fluctuations  in  the  scrap-rub- 
ber market.  The  present  maximum  production 
capacity  of  reclaimed  rubber  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  more  than  300,000  tons 
annually. 


Are  there  sources  in  the  United  States  which 
might  supply  rubber  in  commercial  quantities 
in  the  event  of  urgent  need?  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  vines  growing 
in  this  country  which  yield  latex  in  varying 
amounts.  For  two  reasons  these  can  be  practi- 
cally dismissed  from  serious  consideration.  In 
the  first  place,  scientists  have  learned  that  the 
rubber  content  of  the  latex  found  in  most  plants 
in  temperate  regions  is  much  lower  than  that  of 
tropical  plants.  Secondly,  the  high  labor  cost 
in  the  United  States  and  the  expensive  processes 
which  must  be  employed  in  reducing  latex  to 
rubber  are  prohibitive. 

Of  all  the  plants  growing  outside  the  tropics 
only  one,  the  guayule  shrub,  native  to  the  drier 
regions  of  southern  Texas  and  northern  Mexico, 
has  ever  produced  rubber  in  any  significant 
quantities. 

What  About  Tropical  America? 

How  much  rubber  can  be  obtained  from  the 
wild  rubber  trees  in  tropical  America?  The 
largest  amount  of  rubber  ever  produced  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  62,891  tons  in  1910. 
Of  this  amount  the  Amazon  Valley  accounted  for 
nearly  38,000  tons  and  Mexican  guayule  9,500 
tons.  In  1939  crude-rubber  shipments  originat- 
ing in  these  areas  totaled  some  17,000  tons,  of 
which  nearly  14,000  tons  were  shipped  from  the 
Amazon  region  and  2,200  tons  from  Mexico. 

The  sparseness  of  these  wild  trees  is  the  rea- 
son why  rubber  production  declined  in  the 
American  tropics  while  scientific  methods  of 
cultivation  succeeded  on  the  Far  Eastern  planta- 
tions. Without  regard  for  cost  of  production,  it 
is  possible  that  thousands  of  tons  of  wild  rubber 
could  be  gathered  and  exported  yearly  from  the 
Amazon  area. 

We  have  examined  some  of  the  possible  solu- 
tions to  be  considered  in  the  event  of  serious 
curtailment  of  our  present  rubber  supplies. 

Let  us  look  into  the  possibilities  of  scientific 
rubber  production  in  the  native  home  of  the 
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Tapping  a  rubber  tree  in  Costa  Rica. 
rubber  tree — the  Amazon  Valley — and  other 
suitable  tropical  areas  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. There  are  millions  of  acres  suitable  for 
rubber  production  from  the  standpoint  of  soil, 
climate,  rainfall,  transportation,  and  accessibil- 
ity. Labor,  while  not  found  in  such  abundance 
as  in  the  Asiatic  regions,  could  be  recruited  in 
fairly  large  numbers. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
South  American  leaf  disease,  and  scientists 
believe  that  disease-resisting  strains  now  being 
developed  eventually  will  eliminate  this  malady. 
For  many  years  scientists  of  the  Lnited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  worked  with 
others  in  the  development  of  high-yielding 
strains  of  ruliber  trees.  Success  has  been 
achieved  to  the  extent  that  there  now  are  rubber 
trees  available  which  will  yield  up  to  five 
times  that  of  an  average  seedling  of  eastern 
plantations. 


Among  all  the  products  being  studied  in  the 
program  to  increase  Latin- American  agricultural 
production,  none  offers  greater  opportunities 
than  rubljer.  The  establishment  of  a  successful 
plantation  industry  in  the  \\  estern  Hemisphere, 
along  with  the  encouragement  of  other  comple- 
mentary crops,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  im- 
proving the  economic,  financial,  and  social  levels 
in  many  of  these  countries. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  many  n  sources  in 
Latin  America  we  will  be  supplying  the  nations 
to  the  south  of  us  with  pnrchasing  po^^er  needed 
to  create  a  solid  foundation  for  lasting  trade 
relations.  It  is  an  economic  jiostulate  that  trade 
is  not  a  onp-^^  ay  proposition.  In  order  to  export 
we  must  import,  and  Ave  cannot  sell  to  those  who 
do  not  have  the  dollar  exchange  with  which  to 
buy  from  us. 

(This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series.) 
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Bolivia  at  the  Crossroads 


by  PHILIP  LEONARD  GREEN 


Bolivian  Legation  pboto. 


"Not  many  days  ago,  here  in  Bolivia,  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  and  Spaniards  paraded  in  the 
uniforms  of  their  respective  European  organiza- 
tions, as  if  they  were  in  Berlin,  Rome,  or  Burgos, 
witliout  respect  for  our  nationality,  government, 
or  people."  Thus  writes  a  Bolivian  rural  educa- 
tor in  a  recent  letter. 

Why  this  apparently  keen  interest  in  wooing 
a  country  without  a  seaport,  this  land  which 
nature  has  made  so  inaccessible?  For  wooing 
it  is,  even  if  ineffective. 

One  striking  impression  which  even  a  cursory 
observation  of  this  large  and  remote  country 
leaves  is  the  way  in  which  nature  lias  operated 
to  convert  apparent  drawbacks  into  potential 
advantages. 


No  country  could  be  more  rugged  than  Bo- 
livia. Its  almost  impenetrable  mountain  ranges 
have  made  it,  topographically  speaking,  a  nation 
divided  against  itself.  Yet  these  very  rock  for- 
mations, barriers  though  they  may  have  been 
to  transportation  and  communication,  have  pro- 
vided much  of  the  wealth  upon  which  Bolivian 
economy  has  been  built. 

Tin,  of  course,  is  the  chief  source  of  this 
wealth.  So  large  does  it  loom  in  the  nation's 
exports  (68  percent)  that  the  metal  and  the 
country  have  become  almost  synonymous  in  the 
minds  of  outsiders  who  know  anything  at  all 
aljout  Bolivia.  Experts  have  stated  that  Bo- 
livian tin  ores  are  complex;  that  they  do  not 
lend  themselves  as  readily  to  the  production  of 
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good  quality  metal  as  do  the  ores  of  CoriUNall 
or  Malaysia.  True  or  not,  the  United  States 
must  import  increasing  amounts  of  tin,  both  for 
defense  and  other  needs,  because  tin  is  a  metal 
for  which  no  substitute  has  yet  been  foinid.  If, 
in  addition,  the  trade  routes  leading  from  non- 
American  tin  sources  should  be  blocked,  the 
importance  of  Boli%ian  tin  would  be  even  fur- 
ther increased. 

Next  in  importance  is  silver,  found  generally 
at  higher  altitudes  than  tin,  but  often  in  the 
same  formations.  Silver  at  one  time  was  Bo- 
livia's most  important  source  of  wealth.  Potosf, 
silver  center  of  old,  was  known  the  world  over 
as  a  byword  for  wealth  and  carefree  spending. 
In  fact,  it  was  only  after  the  decline  of  the  silver 
industry  had  begun,  around  1895,  tliat  tin  pro- 
duction w  as  started. 

Other  important  mineral  products  of  BoliAaa 
are  copper,  lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  tiuigsten,  anti- 
mony, gold,  mercury,  nickel,  petroleum,  sulfur, 
and  asbestos. 

Bolivia  is  generally  regarded  as  the  classic 
example  of  a  land-locked  country.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  concerning  her  loss  of 
direct  western  sea  outlets  as  a  result  of  the  war 
of  the  Pacific  and  of  her  attempts  since  then  to 
gain  more  direct  access  to  the  world  s  markets 
in  other  directions.  Yet  here  again  Boli\  ia  finds 
herself  in  a  peculiarly  advantageous  position  in 
the  light  of  hemispheric  defense  problems.  For 
Bolivia  lies  on  what  has  been  considered  by 
some  as  the  most  logical  route  for  a  trans-South 
American  railroad.  The  present  trans-Andine 
railroad  from  ^  alparaiso,  on  the  Chilean  coast, 
to  Buenos  Aires,  the  Argentine  capital,  is  closed 
at  certain  times  of  the  year.  At  such  times  South 
America  is  completely  without  direct  rail  con- 
nections between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
Then.  too.  there  is  always  the  danger  that  traffic 
through  the  Panama  Canal  might  be  halted  in 
time  of  war. 

Two  stretches  need  to  be  built  in  order  to  in- 
sure tlirough  operation  of  this  j)roposed  trans- 
continental railroad.    One  is  between  Vila-Vila, 


in  the  Cochabamba  district  and  Santa  C-riiz  de  la 
Sierra,  eastern  Bolixia  s  largest  city.  The  dis- 
tance is  320  miles.  The  other  is  between  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra  and  Corumba  on  the  Brazilian 
border,  now  under  construction,  in  accordance 
with  a  treaty  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  The 
latter  coinitry  already  has  a  railroad  operating 
from  Corumba  eastward  to  tlie  jjort  of  Santos 
on  the  Atlantic. 

Since  Bolivia's  present  economic  condition 
does  not  permit  her  to  finance  both  the  work 
now  in  jjrogress  and  the  320-mile  stretch  from 
\  ila-^  ila  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  her  repre- 
sentatives proposed  at  the  Havana  Conference 
that  the  latter  be  financed  as  a  hemispheric 
defense  measure.  The  Conference  approved. 
Preliminary  surveys  of  this  section  have  already 
been  made. 

W  ould  Serve  Two  Purposes 

^  liile  the  plan's  immediate  value  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  defense  insurance,  its  advocates 
claim  one  other  important  advantage — that  it 
would  encourage  agricultural  production  by  fa- 
cilitating transportation  to  international  mar- 
kets. If  this  could  be  accomplished,  obviously 
it  would  follow  that  additional  buying  power 
would  be  created  in  Bolivia  for  increased  pur- 
chases abroad. 

Due  to  the  existence  of  tremendous  mineral 
resources  in  Bolivia,  agriculture  has  held  a  place 
of  secondary  importance  ever  since  the  Spanish 
conquerors  came.  Tlie  Indians,  and  to  some 
degree  the  '"cholos,"  have  been  left  to  wrest  a 
living  from  the  soil  by  primitive  methods,  much 
as  did  their  ancient  forebears.  Thus,  in  a  land 
where  soil  and  climate  combine  to  produce  con- 
ditions favorable  to  a  wide  \  ariety  of  agricul- 
tural products,  we  find  that  about  52,000,000 
wortli  of  foodstuffs  have  to  be  imj)orted  annually. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  only  force  which  has 
operated  to  keep  Bolivia's  agriculture  in  a  sec- 
ondary place.  There  is  the  matter  of  popula- 
tion. The  bulk  of  the  country's  people  are  in 
the  higlilands.    Here  is  the  major  part  of  the 
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country's  commerce  and  industry.  The  low- 
lands, on  the  other  hand,  are  sparsely  populated 
and  neglected.  Yet  this  is  where  the  products 
which  the  country  needs  could  be  produced. 

At  present  such  agricultural  activities  as  there 
are  take  place  in  three  different  areas:  The 
plateau,  the  "Yungas"  (on  the  eastern  slopes  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Cordillera  Real),  and  on 
the  eastern  plains. 

The  high  altitvide  of  the  plateau  region  limits 
the  kind  of  products  which  can  be  grown  there. 
Only  such  hardy  cereals  as  barley  and  quinua 
thrive  in  that  region. 

The  "Yungas"  at  present  constitute  the  best 
developed  agricultural  region  of  the  country. 
This  takes  in  the  Department  of  Cochabamba 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Departments  of  La 
Paz  and  Sucre  ( Chuquisaca ) . 

The  region  of  greatest  future  possibilities, 
however,  lies  in  the  eastern  plains,  particularly 
the  Departments  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Beni. 
Among  the  products  to  which  climatic  conditions 
in  this  region  are  favorable  may  be  mentioned 
sugarcane,  rice  and  cotton. 

Barley  is  grown  in  the  plateau  region  and  in 
the  "Yungas."  Then  there  is  quinua,  also  a  na- 
tive of  this  region.  Qviinua  is  a  hardy  cereal. 
It  is  something  like  millet  and  has  a  small, 
round  grain.  It  is  vised  largely  in  making  a 
nourishing  soup. 

In  the  Cochabamba  and  Sucre  districts  corn 
is  grown  in  large  quantities.  Other  districts 
grow  corn  in  smaller  amounts.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  corn  crop  finds  its  way  into  "chicha," 
the  native  fermented  drink.  The  boiled  corn 
grains,  known  as  "mote,"  are  a  basic  food  among 
the  Indians  in  certain  districts. 

In  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Beni  regions  small 
quantities  of  rice  are  now  produced.  Large 
tracts  in  this  region  could  be  planted  to  rice, 
yet  Bolivia  now  has  to  import  over  80,000 
bushels  of  rice  annvially. 

Sugar  is  another  crop  which  is  cultivated  in 
Santa  Cruz   and  El   Beni,  though  the  lower 


"Yungas"  valleys  and  other  regions  also  produce 
it.  El  Beni  and  Santa  Cruz  grow  only  enough 
for  their  own  needs  now.  At  one  time  Santa 
Cruz  supplied  almost  all  Bolivia. 

Small  areas  are  planted  to  cotton  in  Mapiri, 
El  Bern,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Sucre  (Chuquisaca). 
Lack  of  transportation  facilities  accounts  for  the 
limited  development  of  this  crop. 

Throughout  the  entire  region,  potatoes  are 
grown.  In  fact,  the  so-called  "Irish"  potato  is 
native  to  the  Andean  region. 

Cacao  is  produced  mainly  in  the  Mapiri  re- 
gion and  in  the  Departments  of  Santa  Cruz,  El 
Beni,  and  Sucre  (Chuquisaca). 

Bolivia  is  also  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
wide  variety  of  fruits,  both  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical.  Present  quality  could  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  better  growing  methods. 

Lumber,  Quinine  Are  Important 

The  list  of  woods  available  in  the  Amazonian 
region  of  Bolivia  is  formidable.  Lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities  is  largely  responsible  for 
making  these  vast  resources  unavailable  to  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  need  them  and  to 
buyers  outside  Bolivia.  As  it  is,  the  highland 
section  of  Bolivia  even  has  to  import  lumber 
from  abroad. 

The  cinchona,  source  of  quinine,  is  native  to 
the  Amazonian  region  of  South  America,  part 
of  which  is  in  Bolivia.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century,  cinchona  bark  was  one  of  Bo- 
livia's leading  exports. 

Bolivia  is  now  intensifying  her  efforts  to  build 
up  this  new-old  industry.  In  fact  it  is  the 
only  country  in  this  hemisphere  which  grows 
cinchona  trees  and  does  processing  for  its  own 
use. 

Bolivia  today  finds  herself  at  the  crossroads, 
not  only  literally,  insofar  as  her  strategic  posi- 
tion is  concerned  but  figuratively,  with  regard 
to  the  manifold  opportunities  which  the  future 
seems  to  hold  in  store  for  her. 
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AGRICULTURAL  FRONT 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  AGRICLLTLR-\L 
SCIENCES 

111  response  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress,  meeting 
last  May  in  Washington,  D.  C,  there  has  been 
organized  the  American  Society  of  AgrioiiUural 
Sciences. 

The  Society  was  organized  hy  Scientific  Con- 
gress delegates  from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Dominican  Republic,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and 
the  Lnited  States.  The  objects  of  the  Society 
be  to  recognize  agriculture  as  a  basic  indus- 
try of  the  Americas — a  close  tie  between  the 
AnK-rican  republics;  to  advance  scientific  agri- 
culture in  the  republics  through  individual  and 
collective  effort;  to  provide  a  central  organiza- 
tion for  coordination  of  the  agricultural  sci- 
ences: to  hold  meetings,  issue  publications,  and 
otherwise  disseminate  information;  to  provide 
for  exchange  of  research  findings,  ideas  and  ex- 
periences among  members,  and  to  promote 
friendsliip  among  workers  in  agricultural  sci- 
ences in  the  American  republics. 

Unusual  interest  has  been  shown  in  this  or- 
ganization in  the  chapter  organized  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Atherton  Uee,  director  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  there, 
reports  that  at  the  last  count  they  had  120  paid- 
up  members.  There  are  16  members  from  the 
station  alone,  Mr.  Lee  says. 

PAN  AMERICAN  COTTON  CONGRESS 
A  joint  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate,  December  17,  1940  (  Public  Res.  ?s"o. 
110,  76th  Cong.)  authorizing  the  President  to 
invite  foreign  countries  to  participate  in  the 
Pan  American  Cotton  Congress  at  Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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BRAZILIAN  ECONOMIC  SURVEY 
^  .  R.  Sclireibcr,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture "s  Office  of  f  oreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions, is  in  Brazil  to  gather  economic  data  on 
tropical  export  products  other  than  rublier. 
Mr.  Schreiber  s  trip  will  take  him  tlirough  the 
states  of  Sao  Paulo,  Baliia,  Pernandiuco,  and  the 
Amazon  Basin. 

An  economic  survey  of  the  Brazil-nut  industry 
will  be  Mr.  Schreiber's  main  objective,  but  he 
will  seek  economic  information  on  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  commercial  handling  of 
various  products  other  than  rubber  that  are 
complementary  to  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
States. 

15  NATIONS  SIGN  COFFEE  PACT 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  example  of  the 
new  spirit  of  inter-American  cooperation  was 
the  signing,  November  28,  1940,  of  the  first 
Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement.  Signatories 
were  the  governments  of  Brazil.  Colondiia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua,  Peru,  the  United  States,  and 
Venezuela. 

Two  sets  of  quotas,  agreed  upon  at  the  confer- 
ence held  in  Washington,  will  be  oi)ser\ed 
under  the  supervision  of  an  Inter-American 
Coffee  Board,  composed  of  one  delegate  of  each 
signing  country. 

To  allocate  the  market  of  the  Lnited  States 
for  coffee  among  the  various  producing  coun- 
tries, basic  annual  quotas  were  set.  principal 
suppliers  being  Brazil,  with  9,300,000  l)ags  (of 
60  kilograms),  Colombia  with  3,150,000  bags, 
and  El  Salvador,  with  600,000  bags. 

Principal  suppliers  in  the  exportation  of 
coffee  to  the  markets  outside  the  United  States 
are  Brazil,  7,813,000;  Colombia,  1,079,000:  and 
Venezuela,  606,000  bags. 
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NEW  QUININE  MIXTURE 
As  is  the  case  with  a  great  many  of  the  drug 
and  fiber-producing  plants,  one  of  the  problems 
in  the  production  of  quinine  from  cinchona 
bark  is  the  process  of  extraction  and  refinement. 

Trade  talk  hints  that  a  new  mixture,  Tota- 
qviine,  contains  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  pure 
alkaloids  of  cinchona  bark,  one-fifth  of  these 
being  pure  quinine.  It  is  said  to  be  only  slightly 
inferior  to  pure  quinine  in  effectiveness. 

Best  part  of  the  talk  is  that  Totaquine  can  be 
easily  and  increasingly  produced  in  a  number 
of  Latin  American  countries,  thus  aiding  mate- 
rially the  general  program  for  the  promotion  of 
complementary  agriculture  in  the  Americas. 

FOR  INCREASED  DAIRY  PRODUCTION 
Next  to  bread,  milk  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant foodstuff  in  the  world.  Many  believe 
that  Latin  America's  dairy  industries  could  be 
vastly  improved,  increasing  dairy  production  as 
well  as  making  wholesome  dairy  produce  avail- 
able to  more  people. 

With  the  encouraging  stimulus  coming  from 
private  industry  in  this  country,  there  has  been 
organized  the  Inter-American  Committee  for 
the  Dairy  Industries,  with  offices  at  232  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  avowed  purposes 
of  this  committee  will  be  to  "increase  the  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products — decrease  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  surpluses — and  enhance 
solidarity  throughout  the  hemisphere."  Mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  Governing 
Board  are  Roberts  Everett  (chairman),  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Dairy  Industries  Sup- 
ply Association,  Inc.;  Dr.  Earl  N.  Bressman, 
assistant  director.  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 


culture; J.  L.  Colom,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union; 
Jolm  C.  McClintock,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Inter- American  Development  Commission; 
Fletcher  H.  Rawls,  chief  of  the  Foodstuffs  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce; and  Dr.  E.  C.  Ernst,  of  the  Pan-American 
Sanitary  Bureau. 


PAN  AMERICAN 
CALENDAR 

February  11-21. — At  Bogota,  Colombia,  the 
Fourth  South  American  Congress  of  Rail- 
ways. 

February  20,  21.— At  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  Inter- 
American  Bibliographical  and  Library 
Association. 

March  5-8. — At  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  the 
Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  En- 
docrinology. 


MORE  COURSES  FOR  LATIN  AMERICANS 

In  response  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  to 
United  States  Land  Grant  colleges,  22  of  the 
41  schools  reported  that  they  now  have  avail- 
able agricultural  courses  especially  attractive  to 
Latin  American  students.  Thirty-five  of  the  col- 
leges reported  that  they  have  programs  and 
facilities  designed  to  attract  students  from  Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 
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Henry  Wallace — Our  Mutual  Friend 


No  one  has  taken  a  greater  personal  interest  in  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  inter-American  relations  than  Henry  A.  Wallace. 

A  year  or  so  ago  some  thought  it  a  little  peculiar  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  should  spend  his  spare  time  learning  Spanish.  Some 
thought  it  a  little  out  of  place  when  they  heard  that  he  was  building  up 
the  Agriculture  Department's  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  us.  Today  they  no  longer  think  these  things 
peculiar.    They  praise  Mr.  Wallace's  foresight. 

His  early  recognition  of  the  rising  importance  of  Latin  America  was 
not  so  much  the  result  of  intuition  as  it  was  of  straight  thinking.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  that  Henry  Wallace  has  had  a  "hunch"  that  proved 
correct.  During  the  war  of  1914—18,  he  published  forecasts  of  long- 
time price  trends  based  upon  experience  during  the  Napoleonic  and 
Civil  wars  and  in  these  forecasts  predicted  the  post-war  agricultural 
decline. 

Mr.  Wallace  comes  by  his  deep  interest  in  agriculture  naturally. 
He  is  the  son  of  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
President  Harding  and  the  grandson  of  Henry  Wallace,  founder  of  the 
well-known  agricultural  journal,  "Wallace's  Farmer,"  of  which  all  three 
Wallaces  were  editors. 

He  always  has  had  a  bent  for  persistent  labor.  In  1913  he  started 
looking  for  a  higher  yielding  strain  of  corn.  Thirteen  years  later,  by 
inbreeding  and  crossing  the  inbreds,  he  produced  higher  yielding  corn 
than  any  of  the  open-pollinated  types. 

To  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1933,  as  Secretary,  Mr.  Wallace 
brought  a  new  working  philosophy.  The  Department,  he  said,  should 
continuously  express  itself  in  terms  of  action  which  will  best  conserve 
the  soil,  feed  the  cities,  and  build  a  farm  civilization  which  will  forever 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  democracy. 

Along  with  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  Mr. 
Wallace  has  been  a  consistent  crusader  for  a  working  unity  among  the 
American  nations.  To  his  co-workers  he  has  consistently  expressed 
the  belief  that  we  must  "make  every  minute  of  every  day  count  toward 
building  security  around  those  sacred  rights  for  which  the  peoples  of 
this  hemisphere  stand." 

In  Henry  Wallace,  philosopher,  scientist,  and  hard  worker,  pan- 
Americanism  has  its  ideal  disciple. 


COSTA  RICA-S^ 

THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 
Their  Populations 

Argentina   12,762,000 

Bolivia   3,000,000 

Brazil   42,395,000 

Chile   4,597,000 

Colombia   9,033,000 

Costa  Rica   607,000 

Cuba   4,370,000 

Dominican  Republic   1,520,000 

Ecuador   3,000,000 

El  Salvador   1,665,000 

Guatemala   2,466,000 

Haiti   2,600,000 

Honduras   1,000,000 

Mexico   19,154,000 

Nicaragua   850,000 

Panama   535,000 

Paraguay   950,000 

Peru,   7,000,000 

United  States   131,669,000 

Uruguay   2,093,000 

Venezuela   3,428,000 
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Working  Together  .  .  . 


It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  agriculture  cannot  be  divorced 
from  the  other  elements  of  cooperation  between  the  American  Republics. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that,  under  the  disorganized  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  world  today,  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  confronted 
with  a  serious  problem  of  agricultural  surpluses.  Ways  and  means  of 
alleviating  the  surplus  situation  constitute  one  of  the  most  difficult  eco- 
nomic problems  which  this  hemisphere  faces  at  this  time.  Every  avenue 
toward  a  practical  solution  is  being  explored. 

Stimulation  of  complementary  rather  than  competitive  forms  of  agri- 
cultural production  presents  definite  possibilities.  Readjustments  of 
production,  and  agreements  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  surpluses,  pre- 
sent another  line  of  possible  action.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
devoting  its  efforts  to  bringing  about  successful  cooperation  along  these 
lines.  Agricultural  scientists  and  agricultural-relations  experts  are  work- 
ing hand-in-hand  with  representatives  of  Central  and  South  American 
nations  toward  laying  the  ground  work  for  a  more  orderly  adjustment  of 
the  agricultural  situation  in  this  hemisphere. 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  clear  that  only  a  substantial  curtailment 
of  production  of  surplus  crops  in  this  hemisphere  could  eliminate  the 
very  large  degree  of  dependence  upon  market  outlets  outside  this  hemi- 
sphere which  will  continue  to  prevail.  This  fundamental  fact  has  impli- 
cations which  call  for  still  further  cooperative  effort  in  the  interest  of 
Western  Hemisphere  agriculture.  What  it  means,  in  essence,  is  that  this 
hemisphere  will  continue  to  have  a  large  stake  in  the  restoration  of  orderly 
conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  on  terms  which  will  not  only  pro- 
tect the  future  of  democracy  but  which  will  make  it  possible  for  these 
surpluses  to  be  sold  at  remunerative  prices. 

Despite  any  alleviating  measures  that  may  be  taken,  the  prosperity 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  of  agriculture  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, will  for  a  good  while  to  come  be  greatly  affected  by  conditions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  as  they  affect  the  revival  of  a  healthy  flow  of 
mutually  advantageous  trade. 

"Agriculture  in  the  Americas"  provides  a  means  of  explaining  in 
simple  terms  some  of  the  outstanding  phases  of  this  problem  of  agricul- 
tural cooperation  in  this  hemisphere. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  upon  industrial  production,  the  farmer  may 
not  receive  his  full  share  of  the  international  spotlight  during  these  criti- 
cal days  of  national  defense  preparation.  We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  however,  that,  despite  mechanization  and  modernization  of  today's 
armies,  they  still  move  on  their  stomachs.  Farsighted  measures  of  coop- 
eration by  Western  Hemisphere  agriculture  at  this  time  will  serve  both 
the  interests  of  agriculture  itself  and  those  of  our  national  and  hemisphere 
defense. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Coordinator  of 
Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations 
Between  the  American  Republics. 


As  TJie  Hemij?pliere 

6v  Dr.  Earl  N.  Brfssman 


Cliaiij>es 


SUBTRA('T  au;riculture  from  yesterday,  from 
todav.  or  from  tomorrow,  and  see  xnIuU  it 
leaves  you  I 

^  itii  halaiioeil  agricultural  resources  a  uation 
or  a  lieuiisplure  cau  exist  alone.  Vi  itliout  them, 
no  nation  can  be  strong. 

From  that  standpoint  we  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere are  particularly  fortunate.  The  ci\ili- 
zation  of  the  Americas  is  an  agricultural  ci\ili- 
zation.  Our  prosperity,  our  security  is  founded 
on  the  products  of  our  soil.  Our  current  welfare 
and  our  future  greatness  depend  upon  intelli- 
gent husbandry  of  that  agriculture. 

Because  we  all  desire  peace,  because  we  ail 
prefer  democracy,  and  because  we  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  maintain  peace  and  sustain 
democracy  is  to  be  prepared  to  defend  them,  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  have  made  it  plain 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  they  will  stick 
together. 

Since  it  is  evident  that  the  basis  of  Western 
Hemisphere  economy  is  agriculture,  it  naturally 
follows  that  an  exchange  of  agricultural  products 
between  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  must  be 
fostered,  not  only  during  the  present  emergencv 
but  for  generations  to  come.  But  agriculture  in 
the  \^  estern  Hemisphere  has  not  develojtcd 
along  the  lines  conduci\e  to  the  greatest  amount 
of  hemisphere  trade. 

For  example,  we  in  the  W  estern  Hemisphere 
produce  much  more  than  we  can  use  of  certain 
agricultural  products — over  a  billion  dollar^" 
worth  too  much  every  year. 

\\  !•  in  the  \^  estern  Hemisphere  produce  too 
little  of  certain  other  agricultural  products  w  hich 
we  need — a  half  billion  dollars*  worth  too  little 
each  year.  That  this  item  will  trend  upward  is 
evidenced   by  the  fact  that  during  1940  our 


imports  of  rubber  jumped  <>(!  percent  and  actual 
consumption  almost  kept  pace  \>itli  that  [x  r- 
centage. 

The  markets  for  our  .-urpluses,  markets  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  are  being  cut  off  or 
seriously  hampered.  The  need  for  secure  sources 
of  our  deficit  products  is  becoming  more  and 
more  pressing.  This  means  that  our  agricul- 
tural economy  must  be  de\eloped.  must  be 
changed,  to  permit  a  greater  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts througliout  tlir  Anu'rican  nations.  The 
products  we  exchange  must  be  ones  we  need  to 
exchange.  The  farmers  of  the  Americas  are  the 
ones  who  must  effect  this  readjustment. 

Preserving  a  Civilizalion 

Because  the  figures  involved  in  this  admittedly 
vast  problem  run  into  a  good  many  zeros,  some 
people  have  a  tenderu-y  to  throw  up  their  hands 
and  say  it  can't  be  done.  But  remend)er — we 
are  talking  in  terms  of  preserving  a  civilization. 
\ou  can  t  put  a  dollar  sign  in  front  of  Peace  or 
Democracy. 

The  farmers  of  the  Lnitetl  States  have  long 
been  in  full  competition  with  the  farmers  of 
Argentina  and  Brazil  in  world  markets  for  cer- 
tain important  crops.  As  the  unit  costs  of  I  niled 
States  farm  products  are  lowered  and  the  stand- 
ard of  living  for  Latin  America  is  raised,  produc- 
tion costs  will  reach  an  equilibrium.  This  proc- 
ess is  slow.  During  the  adjustnuMit  period,  dur- 
in;:  these  crucial  times,  various  methods  must  be 
utilized  to  avoid  hardships  to  all  countries  in 
this  hemisphere.  Inter-American  agricultural 
cooperation  must  be  developed  to  the  advantage 
of  all  and  the  disa(hantage  of  none.  Changes 
occur  no  less  in  agriculture  than  in  industry  and 
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\\c  iiui.-l  lie  prcpartil  to  iluiii^t-  willi  llu-  limes 
and  tlie  need*. 

\\  lien  \Ne  speak  of  a^rriciiltur  il  eooperatioii 
I,atiii  Ameriia  we  are  not  readiii;:  from  an 
eeonomi<-  treatise,  nor  are  we  druminiiii:  u\> 
something  new  just  for  the  sake  of  sal\  inj:  an 
emerfzene%  situation. 

For  the  past  ilecade.  l)ej:inninfr  with  tlie  rise  of 
the  (rood  \ei<:ld)or  f\)liey.  tliere  lias  been  a 
steadv  trend  toxNard  dexelopinjr  closer  relations 
with  Latin  Aiiifrica  streiif£tlieiiin<r  tlie  eco- 
nomic hase  of  these  relations.  I  lie  administra- 
tion has  shown  in  numerous  wa\s  a  genuine 
interest  in  and  acti\e  support  for  development 
of  this  cooperation.  The  Lnited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Airriculture  has  had  a  lonjr  recorti  of 
cooperative  effort  along  lines  of  inter-.\nierican 
agricultural  activity,  extendini:  hack  nearly  a 
half  ceiiturx.  In  the  last  .")  years  this  activity 
has  increased  rapidK  tlirdUiih  the  Irnding  o( 
agricultural  experts  to  Haiti,  Paraguay,  Cioloiii- 
hia.  Kcuador.  and  other  countries.  It  has  culmi- 
nated in  the  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Latin 
.\merican  Agriculture  in  the  Department. 

The  7()lli  (Congress  passed  five  outstandini:  la\\> 
designed  to  improve  our  relations  with  Latin 
America.  Tbe.se  were  laws  authorizing  the  loan 
ol  experts  to  other  American  republics  on 
request:  to  <arr\  out  the  provisions  of  the 
HiU'iKis  Aires  and  Lima  conv  eiit  iorir :  |)r()v  iding  a 
.S  )()(U)()0  appropriation  for  rubber  research  lead- 
ing to  increased  production  of  this  strategic 
material  in  the  >X  estern  Hemisphere:  establish- 
ing a  scientifi<-  study  center  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone:  and  a  lav\  increasing  by  .S.SOO.OOO.OOO  the 
amount  of  loans  vvhirli  tlx-  l- \port-lmport  Hank 
iiiav  have  outstanding  to  governiiK  iit  and  other 
agencies  of  the  estern  Hemispliere  to  assist 
in  developing  their  resources,  stabilizing  their 
economies,  and  marketing  their  produce. 

Regarding  our  r.lati()n>  vsilli  latin  Vmerica 
along  aiiricultiiral  iinc>.  I  viMiali/e  three  Mi<lh- 
od>  of   ipproadi.     Lirrl.  there  -hould  I..-  a>>i>l- 


ance  in  the  improvement  ol  the  dom<>slic  econ- 
omy of  each  counlrv . 

Second,  comiiiodilv  cooperation  v\ith  ropect 
to  the  agricultural  pro<lucls  of  vxhicli  there  i.->  a 
hemispheric  surplus,  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  col- 
ton,  and  wlu  at.  i»  indispensable.  An  e\am|»le 
of  this  is  the  recent  »-offee  agrefinrnt.  vsIkti-Im 
]•')  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  including  the 
L  iiited  States,  worked  out  a  tpiota  system  on  this 
crop.  Of  peculiar  significance  in  this  agreement 
is  the  inclusidu  ol  the  I  nited  States,  a  noii|(ro- 
dwcing  counlrv.  as  one  of  the  signatories.  In 
the  case  ol  previous  international  agreements 
such  as  those  on  rubber,  quinine,  sugar,  tea.  and 
tin.  the  L  nited  States  has  bafi  no  voice  as  a  con- 
sumer. It  is  ho|)ed  liial  llii>  in  v\  |)allern  \>il!  he 
repeated  in  inter-American  agreements  n  lalive 
to  other  ureal  sur|)lus  crops. 

Tropirnl  Crops  h'roni  A  h>  Z 

liiird.  tliere  siiould  he  devel()|)ment  of  <-om- 
plemenlary  agricultural  products.  The  comple- 
mentary products  grown  or  that  could  l>e  grown 
in  the  tropics  of  this  hemisphere  now  number 
more  llian  1(10  and  range  from  aloes  to  zapotes. 
in  the  tropics  of  this  hemisphere  now  number 
|»roduction  should  be  backed  bv  both  technical 
and  financial  assistance.  To  dale,  our  tecliiiit  al 
a.ssistance  has  been  possible  onlv  in  the  case  of 
rubber,  but  imlirectly.  through  the  loan  of 
experts,  we  have  been  able  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  many  Latin  American  governments  the 
possibilities  of  a  wide  variety  of  these  coniple- 
mentarv  products. 

In  regard  to  llii<  third  |)liase  of  agricultural 
relations  I  have  been  privilec^e*!  to  get  some  first- 
iiaiiil  imjiressions.  In  trips  1  have  taken  through 
most  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  I  have 
been  deeply  improM-d  with  the  wide  vari.iliiui 
in  agricultural  conditions.  In  the  tropics,  for 
example,  the  fon-sts  are  not  in  pure  stands  it 
seems  as  though  every  other  tree  is  of  a  dinereni 
Ivpe.  Ina-nuK-li  a>  it  is  e>liiM.il<  (l  lli.il  there  are 
more  than  4.(MI()  species  of  trees  in  tlii>  area,  a 
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mere  botanical  classification  of  them  would  pre- 
sent a  stupendous  task. 

Our  experts  are  familiar  with  the  economic 
varieties  of  the  flora,  hut  wliat  of  the  uncata- 
loged  plants  in  the  countries  of  South  America? 
Here  the  United  States  has  a  unique  opportunity 
of  combining  cultural  and  economic  relations. 
Before  the  war,  the  Germans,  with  their  method- 
ical thoroughness,  were  the  recognized  authori- 
ties on  the  plant  life  of  Latin  America.  Expedi- 
tions into  new  territory  had  to  send  their  speci- 
mens to  Germany  for  identification  and  classi- 
fication. Obviously,  this  gave  the  technical 
experts  of  Germany  the  first  knowledge  of  new 
and  useful  plants  in  Latin  America,  and  the 
principal  collections  of  South  American  plants 
now  are  in  Germany. 

ISeglecting  The  Fundamentals 

To  point  out  this  condition  is  to  call  attention 
to  our  neglect  of  the  fundamental  factor  in  the 
future  agricultural  progress  of  Latin  America. 
If  new  crops  are  to  be  developed,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  know  what  species  are  available,  and,  as 
we  have  found  in  the  past  few  decades,  it  is  not 
only  the  cultivated  species  that  are  important 
but  all  the  wild  relatives  as  well.  For  in  the 
wild  plants  reside  the  disease  resistance  and 
other  qualities  of  stamina  that  are  always  needed 
as  soon  as  a  species  is  cultivated  extensively. 

The  United  States  should  certainly  be  the 
center  of  knowledge  for  all  plant  life  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  see  that  we  attain  this  position. 

In  the  great  Amazon  watershed,  whidi  in- 
cludes parts  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Brazil, 
Venezuela,  and  Ecuador,  I  was  struck  by  the 
variety  of  the  Hcvca  rubber  trees.  A  commonly 
accepted  classification  of  tliis  genus  gives  12  dif- 
ferent species,  but  the  great  rubber-prodixcing 
area  of  the  Far  East  puts  all  its  eggs  in  one 
botanical  basket  and  calls  it  Hcvca  brasiliensis. 

The  possibilities  in  the  production  of  natural 


rubber  exceed  those  contemplated  in  even  the 
most  fantastic  theories  concerning  synthetic  rub- 
ber. I  was  surprised  to  find  one  rubber  species 
in  Latin  America  that  grows  much  like  a  bush, 
another  producing  a  tree  50  feet  in  height,  and 
still  another  so  weak  that  it  resembles  a  large 
climbing  vine. 

In  an  experiment  conducted  by  one  of  the 
rubber  companies  it  has  been  shown  that  3  of 
these  12  species  can  be  combined  to  produce  a 
valuable  plant.  One  species  that  is  a  strong 
producer  of  roots  is  used  for  the  seedling,  a  sec- 
ond high-yielding  species  to  produce  the  latex- 
forming  trunk,  and  a  third  leaf-disease-resistant 
species  for  foliage.  This  is  just  an  indication  of 
the  enormous  possibilities  in  molding  the  germ 
plasm  of  the  Hevoa  genus  to  perform  a  rubber- 
producing  job  that  will  exceed  anything  even 
dreamed  of  before. 

In  this  same  area  I  have  been  shown  a  great 
number  of  "fish-poison"  plants.  These  are  now 
coming  into  prominence  because  they  produce 
rotenone  in  their  roots.  This  chemical  is  non- 
injurious  to  man  hut  poisonous  to  cold-blooded 
animal  life  and  is  invaluable  as  an  insecticide. 
Already  our  plant  explorers  have  collected  hun- 
dreds of  types  of  these  fish-poison  plants  and 
have  found  at  least  one  that  greatly  exceeds  the 
average  in  rotenone  content.  This  one  selec- 
tion makes  the  possibilities  for  commercial  pro- 
duction of  this  product  far  greater  than  the  most 
liberal  forecasts  of  5  years  ago. 

In  looking  at  planting  experiments  with  the 
cinchona  tree,  the  source  of  quinine,  in  various 
countries  of  South  America,  I  recalled  the  great 
number  of  economic  plants  that  Latin  America 
has  given  to  the  agriculture  of  tlie  United  States. 
We  are  indebted  to  Latin  Anierica  for  many 
valuable  crops,  including  corn,  potatoes,  toma- 
toes, peanuts,  strawberries,  navel  oranges,  pine- 
apples, coconuts,  cassavas,  sweetpotatoes,  and 
tobacco.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  others 
whose  nutritive  values  we  have  not  discovered. 
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Trees  and  [)Iaiits  iiulifieiioni*  to  Latin  America 
which  enter  into  our  commerce  but  wliich  in 
most  cases  are  not  grown  here  include  not  only 
rubber,  cashews,  coca,  cacao,  but  such  exotic 
names  as  feijoa,  granadilla,  jaboticaba.  imhu. 
and  various  anonas.  In  the  field  of  ornanifiitals. 
the  jirouj)  which  comes  most  readily  to  mind  is 
that  mad*'  up  of  orchids.  In  recent  years,  more 
tliaii  formt  rls.  there  l>a\e  been  extensive  collec- 
tions of  cactus  species  brou<;ht  up  from  South 
American  coiuitries  to  meet  the  growing  interest 
in  tliem.  South  American  countries  bave  con- 
tributed palms  to  southern  Florida  and  southern 
California.  Among  ordinary  garden  plants  in- 
troduced from  South  America  are  cannas.  pe- 
tunias, portulacas.  salvia,  and  ^  erbenas. 

As  I  journeyed  from  Mexico  to  Brazil  and 
(Miilf.  I  ()l)st'r\e(l  witli  great  interest  the  beauti- 
ful cohuiu'  nut  palm,  indigenous  to  Central 
America.  It  produces  an  extremely  valuable  oil 
that  is  in  demand  but  has  not  been  exploited  to 
any  extent.  In  Colombia  I  was  impressed  witb 
tlie  possibilities—  if  machine-retting  could  be 
more  nearly  perfected  for  tbe  commercial  pro- 
duction of  at  least  two  of  their  fiber  plants,  pita 
and  fique.  In  northern  Panama,  as  I  looked  at 
a  thousand-acre  planting  of  al)aca  i  manila 
hemp  I  undertaken  by  tlie  Lnited  Fruit  Co.  with 
tbe  assistance  of  an  exjiert  of  tbe  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I  visualized  a  vast  business  tliat 
might  replace  tbe  banana  industry,  now  failing 
as  a  result  of  the  Panama  disease  and  sigatoka. 

In  Paraguay  I  spent  days  studying  the  plant- 
ings of  verba  mate,  tlie  South  American  tea,  and 
mandioca,  the  plant  tliat  jjroduoes  the  so-called 
"poor  man's  bread."  I  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  wild  pineapples  in  that  countrv.  Our  ex- 
perts are  of  the  oitinioii  that  Paraguav  is  the 
lioDH-  of  the  pineapple,  since  from  that  area 
radiate  the  greatest  number  of  wild  types.  As  I 
looked  at  tbe  beautiful  ceibas  in  Ecuador  T 
tbought  of  the  kapok  they  produce  which,  be- 
cause of  its  excellent  insulating  qualities,  is  being 


used  more  and  more  in  the  air-conditioning 
industry. 

In  Brazil  I  w  as  sIionn  n  other  palms  that  pro- 
duce waxes  used  for  floor  and  shoe  polishes  and 
tor  caiulles.  P  rom  a  palm  also  conies  candelilla. 
an  ingredient  in  the  artificial  ice  for  indoor 
skating  rinks.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  Most 
persons  associate  onl\  bananas,  citrus  fruits,  and 
l)inea[)ples  with  the  tropics.  In  addition  to 
these,  which  are  grown  in  abundance,  there  are 
such  exotic  fruits  as  avocados,  mangoes,  cbiri- 
moyas,  niangostines.  and  zapotes. 

//  W  e  Don  I.  OtluTs  ft  ill 

A  large  number  of  well-know  n  \egetables  can 
be  j)roduced  in  Latin  America  during  the  winter 
season.  And  there  are  several  vegetables,  such 
as  tropical  yams,  yucas.  ocas,  and  chavotes, 
which  have  never  reached  our  tables. 

One  cannot  visit  Latin  America's  vast  agricul- 
tural areas,  or  its  huge  forest  regions,  withoul 
coming  away  filled  with  entbusiasm  and  awe. 
It  is  inspiring  to  discover  tbat  we  have,  rigbt  in 
our  own  back  yard,  such  a  garden  of  agricultural 
resources.  To  help  develop  those  resources  is 
a  challenge  to  our  ingenuitv  and  our  patience. 

Someone,  some  day,  is  going  to  develop  those 
vast  areas  in  Latin  America.  Other  nations  lia\e 
turned  hungry  eyes  in  tbat  direction.  There  is 
every  reason  why  they  should  want  to  get  their 
bands  on  sucb  a  rich  storebouse. 

The  Lnited  States  today  is  spending  billions 
to  prepare  against  military  penetration  of  the 

estern  Hemisphere.  But  there  is  also  danger 
of  economic  penetration,  against  whi<h  tanks 
and  guns  are  ineffectual. 

The  best  way  we  can  prepare  to  defend  tbe 
Americas  against  economic  penetration,  and  at 
the  same  time  construct  tbe  basis  for  a  mutuallv 
beneficial  inter-American  trade,  is  to  cooperate 
w  itb  our  Good  \eighbors  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  in  developing  tbe  green  gold  of  their 
agriculture. 


Pago  .■» 


Charming  Costa  Rica 

by  Philip  Leonard  Green 


THERE  is  a  high,  volcanic  mountain  near  the 
Costa  Rican  capital  of  San  Jose.  From  it 
one  can  see  hoth  the  x\tlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
Out  from  the  slopes  of  this  mountain  stretches 
one  of  the  most  versatile  agricultural  areas  in 
the  Americas. 

Costa  Rica  embraces  three  distinct  climatic 
zones.  The  first  is  the  cool  region  (lands  over 
6,500  feet  high).  This  zone  has  fewer  people 
than  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Tempera- 
ture is  between  41  and  59  degrees.  Farming  is 
difficult.  Waterfalls  and  springs  abound.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  grow,  but  on  a  small  scale.  Here, 
too,  the  best  cattle  thrive. 

Then  comes  the  temperate  zone  (lands  from 
3,200  to  6,500  feet  high ) .  Most  of  this  is  in  the 
central  plateau.  Climate  is  extremely  healthful. 
Thermometers  rarely  register  below  59  or  over  77 
degrees — almost  an  earthly  paradise!  Here  live 
more  people  than  in  either  of  the  other  regions. 
It  is  the  home  of  Costa  Rica's  best  coffee,  vege- 
tables, cereals,  and  temperate-zone  fruits. 

Still  lower,  there  is  tlie  hot  zone  (lands  under 
3,200  feet  in  altitude).  This  takes  in  plains 
along  the  oceans  and  rivers  where  temperatures 
range  from  77  to  95  degrees  and  where  humidity 
is  high.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  it  rains  about  300 
days  a  year,  wliile  on  the  Pacific  side  the  rainy 
season  is  from  May  to  November.  This  is  the 
land  of  bananas,  cacao,  sugarcane,  tropical  fruits, 
and  fine  woods. 

With  over  a  million  acres  given  to  cultivation 
and  about  six  million  acres  to  pastures,  Costa 
Rica  is  a  storehouse  of  agricultural  products. 
Coffee,  bananas,  and  cacao  are  the  country's 
most  important  crops.  Of  these,  coffee  is  the 
leader.    Most  of  the  "cafetales"  or  coffee  fincas 


are  in  small  holdings  owned  by  Costa  Ricans. 

This  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  Costa  Rica's 
economic  set-up.  The  country  was  fortunate  in 
being  settled  by  large  numbers  of  farmer-owners 
from  northern  Spain,  rather  than  by  relatively 
smaller  numbers  of  wealthy  or  noble  proprietors 
of  the  type  who  take  little  direct  interest  in  de- 
veloping the  land.  Most  of  tliese  farmers  sought 
the  cooler  regions  which  resembled  their  old 
environment  in  Spain.  There  they  staked  out 
claims  for  themselves.  They  settled  down  with 
their  families  to  work  their  own  land,  much  as 
did  the  pioneers  of  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle West  in  the  United  States. 

Democracy  Is  Traditional 

Out  of  this  grew  the  tradition  of  democracy 
which  characterizes  Costa  Rica  today.  The  pro- 
cession of  unfortunate  political  occurrences 
which  too  often  mars  the  history  of  nations  has 
been  notably  absent  in  the  life  of  Costa  Rica. 
"No  home  has  ever  been  steeped  in  mourning 
by  the  acts  of  our  political  leaders,"  is  a  common 
Costa  Rican  saying.  This  democratic  tradition 
can  be  traced  to  a  number  of  factors.  Impor- 
tant among  them  is  the  fact  that  Costa  Rica  was 
never  a  land  of  mineral  wealth.  Agriculture 
early  became  a  way  of  life  for  tlie  majority  of 
settlers.  This,  together  with  the  rapid  decrease 
in  the  relatively  small  Indian  population,  pre- 
vented the  setting  up  of  liuge  "latifundios"  or 
landholdings,  worked  by  Indian  peons,  which 
have  been  so  much  a  part  of  Spanish-American 
agricultural  life,  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present. 

Costa  Rica's  first  president,  Juan  Mora  Fer- 
nandez, was  not  a  general  but  a  teacher.  This 
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lias  been  Inie  of  most  of  ("osta  Rica's  polilical 
leadi  rs  cvtT  since.  In  fael.  (  osta  Rieaiis  sav 
willi  |)ri(lc  lliat  tlicir  coiiiilrx  lias  more  leaeiier.'" 
ill, in  -oliiiiT".  In  till'  la-t  in  \cars  llie\  have 
spent  more  than  Iwiee  as  nuieh  for  edneation  as 
for  llie  maintenance  of  their  army.  Less  than 
a  half  century  ajro  TO  percent  of  the  people  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Today  illiteracy  is  do\Mi 
to  6  percent,  according  to  Alherto  Quijano 
Quesada.  author  of  "(,osta  Hica.  ayer  y  hoy." 
It  is  in  the  schools,  open  to  all  children,  I'nat  the 
foundations  of  democracy  lun  e  been  laid. 

I  irr-t  iiitroduceil  from  (.uha  in  the  carK  nine- 
teenth century,  coffee  soon  became  Costa  Rica  s 
leadinjr  product,  surpas.sinfi  even  bananas  and 
cacao,  the  coinitry's  staple  crops  since  colonial 
tiin«  «.  It  is  t'-tiiuated  that  (.osta  Rica  now  has 
about  37,000,000  coflfee  trees.  Costa  Rican  cof- 
fee in  normal  times  is  sold  mostly  to  (ireat  Brit- 
ain and  (Germany.  Avliere  it  is  considered  of 
superior  «piality  and  commands  good  prices. 
The  loss  of  Kuropean  markets  has  afTected  Costa 
Rican  economy  most  inifavorably.  tied  as  the 
country  is  to  this  one  crop. 

The  (Tovernment  maintains  an  Institute  For 
l  iie  Defense  of  Coffee,  established  in  19.33,  to 
exercise  general  supcr\ision  o\er  the  country's 
coffee  industry.  Growing  out  of  this  there  has 
been  set  up  a  Cof!ee  Exchange,  started  in  1939. 
which  sells  domestic  and  foreign  coffee  (piotas 
at  public  auction.  \  f«->\  months  ago  plans 
^^ere  drawn  iij)  whereby  the  government  is  to 
finance  the  marketing  of  coffee  in  the  Liiited 
States  and  (-anada.  \d\  ance  loans  will  be  made 
by  the  National  Bank  of  ("osta  Rica  to  coffee 
exporters,  so  that  the\  may  buv  the  crops  of 
small  farmers. 

Costa  Rica  was  the  first  country  in  Central 
America  to  produce  bananas  for  export.  The 
I  iiitcd  Fruit  Co..  both  as  owner  of  large  planta- 
tii)ii>  .111(1  as  buyer  for  iiioj-t  of  the  coiintr\"s 
banana  crop,  has  been  a  <lominating  force  in  the 
industry.  Practically  all  ('.osta  Rican  bananas 
find  their  way  to  the  United  States.  OriginalK 


most  production  took  place  on  the  Vtlanlic  coast, 
ill  a  section  comprising  about  2.H(HI  scpiare  miles. 
Hut  the  attacks  of  Panama  disease  and  sigaloka. 
two  (lc\ art.il  Iiil:  Ikiikiii.i  iiuiladio.  iia\c  taken 
their  toll.  Some  of  liic  former  banana  lands 
are  being  turiu-d  o\er  to  the  production  of  cacao. 

Here  is  an  industrv  that  has  grown  b\  leaps 
and  hounds.  It  is  estimated  that  about  T4.()()() 
acres  of  cacao  arc  tmdi  r  cii lti\ ation.  1  his  is 
almost  twice  as  much  as  in  1922.  ^  et  this  rep- 
resents only  a  small  percentage  of  tlu-  possible 
de\elopment  of  cacao  production.  Some  ex- 
perts believe  that  more  than  3.50,000  acres  could 
he  devoted  to  this  crop,  under  excellent  condi- 
tions. Costa  Rica  is  notably  free  from  the  witch- 
broom  ancl  cocoa  beetle  diseases.  K\en  now 
between  10  and  I  1  iiiillifin  ])onnds  of  c-acao 
beans  are  sent  from  (!osta  Rica  to  tlic  lulled 
States  annually.  \\  bile  this  does  not  represent 
an  amount  rivaling  coffee  or  bananas  in  impor- 
tance, it  does  contribute  substantialh  to  (!osta 
Kica  s  foreign  trade. 

II  idv  Ex paiision  I'ossihie 

The  agricultural  wealth  of  Costa  Rica  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  I  lie  outstanding  products 
mentioned.  The  coiintrv  produces  a  varietv  of 
crops  and  could  grow  still  more,  xvitli  aderpiale 
developim  lit.  Sugarcane,  corn,  and  ri<'c.  for 
example,  now  grox\  in  (iosta  Rica  but  not  in  large 
enough  (juantities  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
country. 

Much  is  being  done  to  improve  this  situation. 
Ibe  National  Society  of  Agriculture  interests 
itself  in  securing  the  best  grades  of  seeds  and 
distributing  them  to  the  farmers.  It  also  pro- 
motes the  use  of  fertilizers  and  modern  agricul- 
tural methods. 

Particular  interest  is  being  shown,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  so-called  "tierra  incognita." 
This  is  a  polt  iilialK  rich  region,  roughlv  tri- 
angular in  form,  boundetl  h\  the  \olc<inic  (Cor- 
dillera. Lake  Nicaragua,  and  the  San  .luan  Ri\er. 
(  Cnnrliidt'd  on  PntiP  10  I 


Costa  Rica  .  .  . 


All  pbutos  from  Costa  Rican  Tuiirisi  (  \j[iiri]iv,,i(,[i. 

Milk  goes  itito  the  hinterlands  by  htusehack. 


Coffee  is  the  principal  crop  (left,  below) .  Youth  looks  ahead  to  promising  new  crops  (riglit,  below). 
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.  .  .  IjukI  of  Promise 


I  III-  II  hull'  faniily  hfl[»s  in  tlirir  pntti'ty  husini'ss. 


(hiiifrs  art'  prnufl  nf  tlu'ir  i>.\rn  ami  run  ihiiirati-  tin-  rarts. 


I»a»4«»  ft 


It  represents  oiie-tliird  of  the  country.  Cele- 
brated naturalists  have  compared  this  region  to 
the  Amazon.  It  is  hoped  tliat  here  will  be  de- 
veloped the  diversified  agriculture  which  should 
liberate  Costa  Rica  from  the  evils  of  one-crop 
economy.  One  of  the  projects  now  receiving 
considerable  attention  is  rubber  cultivation.  It 
is  probable  that  an  experiment  station  for  rul)- 
ber  research  will  be  located  on  land  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Costa  Rican  Government. 

Considerable  educational  work  is  also  being 
accomplished  at  the  Centro  Nacional  de  Agri- 
cultura,  located  in  San  Pedro  Montes  de  Oca,  a 
suburb  of  San  Jose,  the  capital. 

During  September  and  October  of  1940  a 
party  of  experts  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  visited  the  north-coast 
region  of  Costa  Rica  to  study  the  possibilities  for 
rubber  cultivation  there.  They  were  impressed 
with  the  San  Carlos-San  Juan  region  as  embrac- 
ing extensive  areas  suitable  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  rubber  and  will  publish  their  find- 
ings in  a  report. 

Significant  indeed  was  tlie  cooperative  nature 
of  the  survey.  The  Costa  Rican  Government 
supplied  two  agronomists  to  accompany  and 
work  with  the  survey  party.  It  also  bore  part  of 
the  expenses.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  assisted 
materially  in  this  joint  effort  of  investigating  the 
possibilities  of  utilizing  considerable  areas  of 
abandoned  banana  land  for  rubber  cultivation. 
Since  tlie  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  settled 
many  colonists  on  some  of  these  lands,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  small-grower  rubber  industry 
would  aid  in  furnishing  them  with  the  necessary 
cash  income  to  supplement  their  subsistence 
crops. 

Costa  Rica  also  is  one  of  the  countries  men- 
tioned as  offering  excellent  conditions  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institute  of  tropical  agricul- 
ture. Such  a  center  of  experimentation  and 
instruction  would  be  invaluable  in  promoting 
the  growtli  of  many  products  which  the  United 
States  needs  bvit  which  must  now  be  obtained 


from  sources  outside  the  American  Hemisphere. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  toward  agri- 
cultural development  in  Costa  Rica  last  year  was 
the  establishment,  by  Presidential  decree,  of  the 
National  Council  of  Agriculture.  The  purpose 
of  the  new  organization  is  to  coordinate  all  agri- 
cultural activities  within  the  country  and  to  fit 
them  into  a  consistent  program  for  the  better- 
ment of  all  concerned.  It  will  approve  the  pro- 
gram carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  National  Agricultural  School. 

Until  last  summer  there  was  no  university  in 
Costa  Rica,  although  the  country  has  always 
prided  itself,  and  rightly,  on  its  educational  ef- 
forts. The  National  University  of  Costa  Rica 
was  established  by  law  and,  for  the  present,  it 
will  consist  of  colleges  of  agriculture,  law,  phar- 
macy, pedagogy,  and  art.  Later,  as  finances  per- 
mit, it  is  planned  to  add  colleges  of  engineering, 
sciences,  liberal  arts,  dentistry,  and  medicine. 

This  captivating  country  and  its  democracy- 
loving  people  seem  destined  to  make  definite 
contributions  to  the  long-time  programs  which 
will  lead  the  way  to  cooperative  living  in  the 
Americas. 

LATIM  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Otto  Lyra  Schrader^  a  graduate  of  the  Superior 
Scliool  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science  at 
Vicosa,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  and  an  inspector 
for  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  is  one 
of  a  group  of  18  Latin  American  students  and 
professors  who  are  studying  in  the  United  States 
as  the  result  of  scholarships  and  travel  grants 
arranged  tlirough  the  State  Department.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  program  to  increase  interchange 
of  students  and  teachers  between  the  American 
Republics. 

Mr.  Schrader  is  continuing  his  agricultural 
studies  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  others 
are  studying  in  various  fields. 
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Rubber  Grows  Up 

hv  l^    Ml  HKI.\M) 


NO  ()NK  ill  Kiiropc  ever  sinokfd  a  pipe  of 
loliaccn.  a  cup  of  cocoa,  enjoyed 

a  pi. lit'  of  forii.  loiiialoes.  and  potatoes  or  rode 
ill  lilt-  lii\iir\  o(  nihlxr-tired  carriages  until 
(  .olimiliiis  found  the  New  W  orld.  These  tiiini:s 
were  unknown  to  the  people  of  Europe  until 
after  the  discovery  of  America. 

Of  all  the  |)laiits  which  the  \ew  World  has 
colli rihiitcd  to  the  menu  of  man's  enjoyments 
and  the  n  lief  of  his  Irouhles.  it  is  dilTicult  to  dis- 
place the  ruhher  tree,  Hvvi'a  hrasilicnsis.  from  a 
position  near  the  to|).  Because  it  is  by  far  the 
most  important  -.oiircc  (tf  ruhher  latex,  this  tree, 
a  native  of  Brazil,  seems  destined  lor  a  iiiclw  in 
llic  airriciiltnral  Hall  of  Fame. 


In  the  first  artirie  of  this  series  on  riil)l)er  we  discussed 
llii-  \ilal  part  nild)er  pla\>  in  tlie  national  economies  of 
ill"'  \nuTi<a>:  the  po>ition  it  occupies  in  the  list  of 
strategic  materials  necessary  during  war-time  or  timc.» 
when  war  threaten-:  and  the  practicality  of  reestahlisliiiij; 
till-  rul^l)er-^^l>^^  ini;  indii«lr>  in  the  \\  e>tern  Hemisphere 
friiin  uinni-c  It  -pran^. 

Four  luiiidrcd  and  fift\  \ears  afro,  when  the 
first  Spanish  ( oiupiistadores  clanked  throufjh 
the  forests  of  tiie  New  W  orld  and  seared  the  in- 
hahitants  out  of  their  wits,  the  Indians  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  had  put  rubber  to  practical 
use.  ThcN  played  iraiiies  w  ith  ruhhi  r  iialls.  '\'\\c\ 
had  iiiakesliift  nii)hcr  raincoats.  They  water- 
jiroolcd  canteens  and  l)atlleslii<dds  with  rulihcr 
l  or  I  ri  hal  w  arl  ari'. 

NX  hat  the  Indian-  had  started  the  iinaders 
tailed  to  t.ike  up  i m tiled i a teK  .  For  2.')(t  vears, 
in  I  act.  ruhher  remained  in  the  curiosity  static. 
It  was  not  until  the  twentieth  century  that  it 
bepan  to  play  a  really  important  role  in  the  econ- 
omies of  nations. 


A  feu  scientists  in  France.  Spain,  ami  I'ortu- 
f:al.  and  two  or  three  Fiifilislimen.  iiiehidiiif: 
.losepli  I'riestix  and  >aMmel  I'eal.  had  pried  into 
(he  possibilities  of  ruhher  before  the  end  ol  the 
eifiliteeiitli  centiirx.  \h\\  defiiiile  progress  came 
slowl) . 

Among  those  who  maile  important  earl\  coii- 
triliiitions  to  the  science  of  nihlier  were  Mich.iel 
Faraday,  who  first  determined  the  chemical  com- 
|)osition  of  rubber  (  U526)  :  N'adier.  another  Fng- 
lisliiiian.  who  started  the  idea  of  rubber  thread 
b\  cutting  thin  strips  f  rom  long  slabs  of  rubber 
(  18201  :  (Ibarles  Mcintosh,  a  .Scotsman,  who  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  the  first  practical  method  of 
waterproofing  fabrics  1 182.'i  I  :  and  Thomas  Han- 
cock, who  enjoyed  considerable  success  in  the 
maniifa<'lure  of  a  line  of  iiihiier  goods. 

Anyone  who  knows  ruliher  iilili/.al  ion  lodav 
realizes  that  there  has  to  be  a  combination,  at 
high  temperature,  of  crude  rubber  and  sulfur 
before  u.sefiil  products  can  be  manufactured 
from  the  material.  After  years  of  experimenta- 
tion, this  fact  was  accidentally  diseo\ercil  by 
(lliarles  (Goodyear,  an  American,  in  |}{.'5').  H(><  - 
ogiiized  as  one  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  science,  this  diseo\ery  defiiiitelv  estab- 
lished ruhher  as  of  commercial  i  in  port  .nice. 

Another  name  w  hich  stands  out  in  I  lie  earlv 
history  of  rubber  manufacturing  is  that  of  Ben- 
j.iiiiiii  I  ranklin  (H)odri<li.  In  1870  be  estab- 
li-lii-d  a  faclorv  for  the  m.i  ii  ul  .icl  u  ri  iig  of  ruhher 
goods  at  \kroii.  (  )|iio. 

Before  the  d.i\s  ol  \  iilcaiii/.itioii  and  for  some 
lime  after.  I'ara.  .il  llie  iiioiilh  ol  the  Amazon 
l{i\er  in  Brazil,  was  an  important  source  of 
maiuifa«'tured  riiblxr  goods.  The  scattere<l 
rubber   trees   near   the   cil\    ga\e    birth    to  a 


handicraft  industry.  The  natives  slashed  the 
trees  with  knives  and  machetes  and  collected  the 
latex  in  cups,  pails,  and  clay  molded  onto  the 
trunks.  Camps  were  built  nearby  for  smoking 
and  coagulating  latex  and  the  manufacturing  of 
crvide  articles  of  various  kinds. 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes  formed  the  principal 
export  item  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States. 
In  1826,  eight  tons  valued  at  $3,458  were  ex- 
ported, and  by  1855  this  item  had  increased  to 
2,464  tons,  valued  at  $1,660,141. 

For  many  years  the  Amazon  Valley  continued 
to  be  the  cliief  source  of  rubber.  At  first  com- 
mercial quantities  were  derived  from  a  species 
of  Cast  ilia,  but  later  it  was  found  that  larger 
amounts  could  be  obtained  from  the  indigenous 
Hevea.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Central  America  and  Equatorial  Africa, 
with  different  types  of  rubber  trees,  became 
important  sources.  From  1907  to  1912,  guayule 
rubber,  taken  from  a  shrub  in  Mexico,  contrib- 
uted about  7  percent  of  the  world  supply. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  scene  of  rubber  production  began  to 
shift  to  southeastern  Asia.  In  1876,  the  English, 
always  with  a  wily  eye  for  useful  raw  materials, 
succeeded,  through  the  efforts  of  Henry  Wick- 
ham  and  others,  in  gathering  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  rubber  seeds  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tapajos  River  in  the  lower  Amazon  Valley  and 
transporting  them  to  London.  It  resulted  in  the 
beginnings  of  the  plantation  industry  which  was 
to  outdistance  hopelessly  production  of  rubber 
from  wild  trees. 

Of  the  70,000  seeds  carried  to  London  only  4 
percent  germinated  in  the  Kew  Gardens.  From 
these  gardens  1,900  seedlings  were  sent  to  Ceylon 
and  from  there  to  Singapore  and  from  Singapore 
to  the  State  of  Perak  in  Malaya. 

The  British  had  plenty  of  troubles.  But  they 
had  decided  upon  the  policy  of  establishing  the 
industry  and  they  established  it.  Demand  for 
rubber  was  increasing  rapidly  in  the  United 
States  (from  imports  of  4,586  tons  in  1875  to 


18,646  tons  in  1895)  and  the  industrial  nations 
of  Europe.  The  physical  factors  of  soil,  climate, 
and  rainfall  were  favorable  in  many  areas.  An 
abundance  of  cheap  labor  was  close  at  hand,  and 
improved  methods  of  tapping  the  trees  were  a 
decided  advantage.  A  coffee  bliglit  toward  the 
end  of  the  century  made  many  planters  more 
receptive  to  rubber  experimentation. 

Restrictions  Attempted 

A  highly  necessary  raw  material,  rubber  was, 
at  an  early  stage,  subjected  to  attempts  at  re- 
striction in  order  to  control  prices.  Some  efforts 
to  hold  up  prices  were  made  by  Brazil  before 
the  1914  18  war,  but,  with  increasing  supplies 
coming  from  the  East,  these  failed  to  stem  the 
tide  of  falling  rubber  prices.  From  1912  on, 
production  increased  rapidly  in  the  Orient  and 
decreased  in  the  Americas. 

The  first  restriction  attempts  in  ihe  East  came 
in  1918,  sponsored  by  the  Rubber  Growers  Asso- 
ciation of  London.  A  serious  shipping  shortage 
and  a  large  stock  accumulation  sent  prices  down 
to  an  average  of  60  cents  per  pound  for  tlie  year. 
Planters  were  requested  to  limit  production  by 
20  percent,  and  three-fourths  of  the  members 
did.  Production  fell  tlie  following  year  by 
35,000  tons. 

The  results  of  this  voluntary  restriction  were, 
however,  temporary.  They  were  coiniteracted 
through  the  increased  production  of  producers 
not  bound  by  the  agreement.  The  price  fell  to 
an  average  of  49  cents  in  1919,  to  36  cents  in  1920, 
and  still  lower  in  1921. 

In  view  of  the  situation,  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  Winston  Churchill,  then  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies,  in  J  921,  to  make 
investigations  and  recommend  action.  The  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  nine  members  with  Sir 
James  Stevenson  acting  as  chairman,  made  its 
report  to  Parliament  the  following  year. 

The  restriction  plan,  known  as  the  Stevenson 
Scheme,  became  effective  in  1922,  was  applica- 
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/>r.  K.  C.  Stakman.  leader  11/  the  Rubber  Suriey  Farty  tii  I'i  rii.  I'.cuaditr .  and  (  idombia.  and  Dr.  R.  D.  Rands, 
both  of  the  I  nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  inspect  a  seedling  of  Herea  tchich  has  been  budded. 


ble  to  the  ^rowers  in  the  Malay  States,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  Ceylon,  and  remained  in  oper- 
ation for  6  years.  Under  this  plan  a  "standard 
production"  for  each  rubber  estate  was  set,  based 
on  allowance  for  production  from  new  areas. 
A  certain  percentage  of  the  total  standard  ])ro- 
duction  was  allocated  for  exportation  in  eacii 
quarter  depending  upon  the  average  price  of 
rid)l)t  r  during  the  preceding  quarter. 

A  iiundjer  of  factors  hampered  the  working 
uf  the  Stevenson  Scheme.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  production  of 
ruhher  in  areas  not  bound  hy  the  plan.  The 
jNetherlands  Indies*  percentage  of  world  produc- 
tion jumi)ed  from  26  percent  in  1922  to  37  per- 
cent in  1928.  the  last  year  of  the  plan.  Secondly, 
although  the  largest  portion  of  rubber  from 
southeastern  Asia  was  coming  from  big  estates 


at  that  time,  an  increasing  amount  was  coming 
from  native  garden  holdings  which  required  very 
little  capital,  enjoyed  low  taxes.  an<l  were  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  production  restriction.  In  1929 
rubber  from  this  source  represented  4<'  perct  iii 
of  the  net  world  exports. 

In  the  L  nited  States,  iluring  the  years  of  tiie 
Stevenson  Scheme,  things  were  going  counter  to 
till-  British  attempt  .it  ni()M(i|i(>l\ .  |{Mi)li<'r  was 
being  reclaimed  in  niuih  larger  cpiantities. 
Roads  were  being  inipro\ed.  thus  lengthening 
the  life  of  tires  and  decreasing  cru<le  rubber 
consumption. 

To  develop  independent  sources  of  rubber  the 
Lnite«l  States  sent  technical  missions  to  tropical 
America,  the  Philippines,  the  Middle  Kast.  and 
Africa.  Operations  were  started  in  Liberia  and 
in  the    \nia/.oii  \  allev  h\  two  large  American 
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interests.  Lands  in  southeastern  Asia  were  ac- 
quired by  American  companies. 

These  factors  prevented  the  maintenance  of 
monopoly  prices.  The  annual  average  price  of 
crude  rubl)er  fell  from  72.5  cents  per  pound  in 
1925  to  22.3  cents  in  1928,  when  the  Stevenson 
Scheme  was  abandoned.  Total  rubber  produc- 
tion rose  from  662,220  tons  in  1928  to  862,180 
tons  in  1929. 

Removal  of  rubber  production  restrictions  had 
an  immediate  efltect  on  prices.  They  dropped 
21  cents  per  ])ouiid  in  I  day.  However,  the 
market  steadied  and  held  fairly  well  during  1929 
with  an  average  price  of  20.5  cents,  but  in  1930, 
in  the  wake  of  the  world-wide  depression,  the 
price  of  rubber  broke  and  by  1932  bad  hit  a  new 
all-time  low  of  2%  cents  per  pound. 

As  the  {>rice  went  down  producers  resorted  to 
all  possible  means  to  cut  production  costs.  The 
sharp  cuts  caused  hardship  on  everyone.  This 
set  the  stage  for  a  more  ambitious  attempt  at 
restriction  than  before. 

In  1930  the  consumption  of  rubber  in  the 
United  States  declined  rapidly,  stocks  began  to 
accumulate,  alarm  spread  among  the  growers. 
All  tapping  on  British  and  Dutch  estates  was 
stopped  in  May  but  the  price  slid  farther  and 
farther  down.  For  4  years  the  industry  was 
allowed  to  seek  its  own  course.  Finally,  in  1934, 
negotiations  between  the  growers  of  rubber  led 
to  the  International  Rubber  Regulation  Agree- 
ment. 

Its  objectives  were  to  regulate  production  and 
exports  so  as  to  reduce  existing  stocks  to  a  more 
normal  figure;  to  effect  an  orderly  adjustment 
of  supply  and  demand;  to  maintain  prices  at  a 
fair  level,  and  one  which  would  be  reasonably 
remunerative  to  "efficient"  producers.  In  order 
to  achieve  these  objectives,  the  agreement  or- 
dered that  exportable  amounts,  except  in  the 
case  of  Siam  and  Indo-China,  be  fixed  in  terms 
of  a  percentage  of  basic  quotas  which  increased 
yearly  in  correspondence  with  a  hypothetical 
long-time  increase  in  world  consumption. 


It  placed  restrictions  on  planting  and  on  stocks 
to  be  kept  in  producing  countries.  A  special  tax 
was  to  be  collected  by  the  governments  on  ex- 
ports, and  this  earmarked  for  research  into  new 
methods  of  rubber  utilization.  The  plan  was 
applicable  to  British  Malaya,  Netherlands  In- 
dies, Ceylon,  British  India,  French  Indo-China, 
North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and  Siam.  Special 
schemes  were  worked  out  for  Siam  and  Indo- 
(^hina. 

Under  the  agreement,  an  International  Regu- 
lation Committee  was  set  up,  the  main  function 
of  which  was  to  fix  from  time  to  time,  the  per- 
centage of  the  quotas  exportable  from  the  vari- 
ous areas. 

The  1934  agreement  differed  widely  from  the 
Stevenson  Scheme.  It  was  far  more  inclusive. 
The  cost  of  rubber  to  consumers  under  this 
agreement  has  been  less  than  under  the  Steven- 
son Scheme,  and  price  fluctuations  have  been 
narrowed.  Duration  of  the  agreement  was  fixed 
at  41/^  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  was 
extended  through  1943. 

Industry  Grows  Up 

Thus  the  rubber  industry  has  grown.  From  a 
])ouncing-baby  business  in  South  America 
through  a  painful  but  educational  adolescence 
in  the  East  it  has  reached  immense  proportions. 

Because  of  the  strategic  importance  of  rubber, 
it  is  vital  to  the  United  States  and  other  Ameri- 
can republics  that  an  adequate  supply  be  avail- 
able at  all  times.  The  distance  of  the  present 
sources  of  supply  from  this  hemisphere  is  so 
great  as  to  eiulanger  that  supply  in  time  of  war. 

One  solution  to  the  problem  stands  out 
strongly — the  rehabilitation  of  the  rubber-grow- 
ing industry  in  its  original  Latin  American  home. 
From  a  long-range  point  of  view,  the  establish- 
ment of  independent  sources  of  crude  rubber  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  appears  feasible,  prac- 
ticable, and  economically  sound.  Benefits  would 
accrvie  directly  and  indirectly  to  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics. 
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AGRICULTURAL  FRONT 


CUBAN  AGRICLLTLRAL  SURVEY 
As  a  furtlierance  of  its  general  program  to 
cooperate  with  all  of  the  Latin  American  nations 
for  the  betterment  of  agricultural  production 
and  marketing  during  these  crucial  times,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now 
conchicting.  with  the  full  assistance  of  the  Cuban 
Government,  a  survey  of  Cuba's  agricultural  re- 
sources. The  survey  is  being  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  program  for  assistance 
to  Cuban  agriculture,  proposed  by  the  Cuban 
Economic  Mission  to  the  United  States  in  Octo- 
ber 1940. 

Members  of  the  survey  group  include  Gari- 
baldi LaGuardia,  agricultural  economist  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration:  Wil- 
liam T.  Shaddick.  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration: Dr.  Paul  G.  Minneman,  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  on  detail  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: H.  F.  Blaney,  irrigation  engineer  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service:  and  Dr.  Wilson  Po- 
penoe,  tropical  agriculturist  for  the  United  Fruit 
Co.,  on  detail  to  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Particular  attention  w  ill  be  paid  by  the  survey 
partv  to  the  development  of  irrigation  works: 
the  promotion  of  new  crops  for  export  to  the 
United  States  or  other  parts  of  the  Americas:  and 
the  plainiing  of  a  system  of  rural  reliabilitation. 
AID  FOR  SUGAR  GROWERS 
The  Sugar  Board  has  been  established  by 
President  Calderon  Guardia,  of  Costa  Rica,  to 
help  sugarcane  growers  and  aid  the  industry. 
The  Board  fixes  sugar-export  quotas,  governs  re- 
lations between  growers  and  refiners,  and  keeps 
a  register  of  all  products  in  which  sugar  is  essen- 
tial. During  the  10  years  that  the  law  is  set  to  re- 
main in  force  there  will  be  no  export  tax  on  sugar 
and  no  special  national  or  municipal  sugar  taxes. 


BOMBERS  CARRY  RUBBER  SEEDS 
The  seriousness  with  which  the  United  States 
is  approaching  the  hemispheric  agricultural 
production  problems  is  indicated  in  the  flight  of 
three  United  States  Army  bombers  of  the  B-18 
type,  on  February  5,  from  Cristobal,  C.  Z.,  to 
Belem,  Brazil,  a  distance  of  more  than  2,500 
miles,  with  1 1/2  tons  of  rubber  seeds. 

Since  the  seeds  of  tlie  rubber  tree  germinate 
comparatively  fast,  it  was  necessary  to  utilize 
the  Armv  planes  in  order  to  safeguard  the  seed 
which  is  to  be  used  in  experimental  rubber 
planting  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Tlie  seeds  were  shipped  from  the  Philippines. 

NEW  PRODUCTS  FOR  GUATEMALA 
A  number  of  new  products,  complementary  to 
the  agricultural  j)r(i(hn  tion  of  the  Lnited  States, 
are  being  investigated  by  the  Government  of 
Guatemala,  and  some  have  passed  the  tests  of 
experimentation. 

Among  these  is  cinchona,  the  source  of  qui- 
nine, with  which  work  has  been  carried  on  for 
some  time.  During  the  1940  National  Fair  there 
was  an  exhibit  showing  details  of  the  cultivation 
of  cinchona  and  the  preparation  of  quinine  sul- 
phate, with  daily  lectures  and  demonstrations  by 
experts.  During  the  past  two  years  there  have 
been  exports  of  the  bark  of  the  variety  of  cin- 
chona which  is  native  to  Guatemala.  The  qui- 
nine sulphate  yield  of  this  bark  is  low.  but  it  is 
used  commercially  in  metallurgical  operations 
and  shipments  have  been  made  for  this  purpose. 
During  1940  some  75.000  ])ouiuls  were  exported 
for  this  u.«e. 

One  large  coff"ee-producing  firm  i*  making 
plans  to  expand  the  cultixation  and  marketing 
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of  Derris  elliptica,  an  important  insecticide. 
The  Government  also  is  said  to  have  available 
for  planting  shoots  of  derris  and  instrxictions  as 
to  proper  cultivation. 

Other  products  with  which  the  Government  is 
experimenting  and  which  look  promising  are 
paprika,  valerian  root,  guaiac  or  guayacan  gum, 
used  in  the  lard  indvistry. 

lOWANS  STUDY  LATIN  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

More  than  85,000  women  and  girls  of  Iowa, 
who  are  members  of  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  home  economics  extension  clubs 
and  4-H  clubs,  are  studying  Latin  American 
music  as  one  of  their  projects  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Extension  Service  Review.  Boys  clubs 
in  the  State  arrange  music  programs  for  some  of 
their  meetings. 

The  project  will  culminate  in  a  series  of  fiestas 
throughout  the  State,  in  which  the  club  mem- 
bers will  take  part.  They  will  also  participate  in 
the  annual  pageant  at  the  convention  of  4-H 
girls'  clubs  at  the  Iowa  State  College  in  June. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  SURVEY 

An  intensive  agricultural  and  financial  survey 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  under  way.  In 
charge  of  the  agricultural  section  of  the  survey 
will  be  Atherton  Lee,  director  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto 
Rico.  The  survey  is  being  financed  by  the  Falk 
Foundation  of  Pittsburgh,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Brookings  Institution.  Tlie  study 
will  cover  a  period  of  approximately  6  months 
and  will  be  directed  by  Dr.  Dana  G.  Munro,  of 
Princeton  University. 


NICARAGUAN  STUDY  UNDER  WAY 

Charles  L.  Luedtke,  United  States  Agricultural 
Attache  in  Panama  is  now  in  Nicaragua  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  general  agricultural  and 
forestry  survey  in  cooperation  with  the  Nica- 
raguan  Government.  Mr.  Luedtke  has  had  wide 
experience  in  Latin  America,  having  served  for 
many  years  as  agricultural  attache  in  Argentina. 
Recently,  he  has  made  important  agricultural 
surveys  in  Colombia  and  Ecuador. 


PAN  AMERICAN 
CALENDAR 

March  30-April  8. — At  Lima,  Peru,  the 
Third  General  Assembly  of  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History. 

April  14. — Pan  American  Day  and  51st  an- 
niversary of  founding  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union;  at  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico, 
an  Inter-American  Writers  Conference. 

May  14  20. — At  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  the 
American  Conference  of  Associations  of 
Commerce  and  Production. 


South  America  contains  13  percent  of  the 
world's  surface  but  only  4  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

There  are  more  than  one  million  inhabitants 
in  each  of  four  cities  in  Latin  America.  They 
are  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Mexico  City. 
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Colon  Eloy  Alfaro — Our  Mutual  Friend 


In  an  effort  to  get  to  know  our  Latin  American  friends  better  we  have 
been  glancing  into  the  backgrounds  of  some  of  them — especially  those 
who  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  here  in  the  United  States.  The  residts 
are  interesting  and  in  some  cases  a  little  overwhelming. 

It  isn't  easy  to  round  up  the  achievements  of  the  popular  Ambassador 
from  Ecuador,  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro.    He  is  extremely  modest  about  it  all. 

Senor  Alfaro  received  his  early  education  at  private  schools  in  Ecua- 
dor and  at  the  Colegio  Nacional  Vicente  Rocafuerte  in  Guayaquil.  He 
graduated  from  West  Point  Military  Academy.  He  attended  cavalry 
school  in  Germany  and  while  there  was  a  Lieutenant  in  a  Hussars  Regi- 
ment of  the  German  Army.  Back  in  Ecuador  he  was  attached  to  the  First 
Cavalry  Regiment  of  Yaguachi. 

He  was  Captain  and  Minister's  Adjutant  in  the  office  of  the  Ministry 
of  War  at  Quito;  later  went  to  the  Military  Academy  at  Quito  where  he 
was  Captain-Adjutant  and  professor. 

He  was  assigned  as  military  attache  to  the  Legation  of  Ecuador  in 
London  and  then  as  military  attache  to  the  Legation  of  Ecuador  in  Bel- 
gium. His  next  move  was  to  Panama  where  he  was  first  Consul  General, 
later  Charge  d' Affaires,  and  then  Resident  Minister. 

He  has  since  served  his  country  as  envoy  to  Mexico  (twice),  Panama, 
Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Colombia 
(twice),  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  United  States. 

As  Ecuador's  representative  he  has  served  as  delegate  on  12  special 
missions.  These  include  the  role  of  delegate  of  the  Ecuadorean  Army  to 
the  coronation  of  King  George  V  of  England;  delegate  to  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Economic  and  Financial  Advisory  Committee  in  Washington;  and 
delegate  to  the  Emergency  Committee  for  the  Provisional  Administration 
of  European  Colonies  and  Possessions  in  the  Americas. 

He  has  received  decorations  for  his  achievements  from  Ecuador, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

He  has  written  two  books,  '"Principios  de  Estrategia"  and  "Eloy 
Alfaro  y  el  Derecho  Publico  de  America."  He  is  a  33d-degree  Mason,  a 
life  member  of  the  Shriners,  an  active  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  International  Law,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  George  Washington 
University. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  if  there  were  such  things  as  diplomatic 
"report  cards,"  our  mutual  friend,  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro,  would  get  an  "A+" 
for  experience. 


THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 
Their  Areas 
(Square  Miles) 

Argentina   1,079,965 

Bolivia...   506,792 

BrazU   3,275,510 

Chile   296,717 

Colombia   448,794 

Costa  Rica   23,000 

Cuba   44,164 

Dominican  Republic   19,332 

Ecuador   275,936 

El  Salvador   13,176 

Guatemala   45,452 

Haiti   10,204 

Honduras   44,275 

Mexico   763,944 

Nicaragua   60,000 

Panama   32,380 

Paraguay   161,647 

Peru   482,133 

United  States   3,026,789 

Uruguay   72,153 

Venezuela   352,051 
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Pan  American  Cooperation  In  Agriculture 


It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  a  constructive  program  of  Pan 
American  cooperation  in  the  domain  of  agriculture  has  been  developed. 
In  fact,  agriculture  was  the  last  of  national  activities  to  become  the  subject 
of  inter- American  cooperation.  It  found  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the 
agendas  of  the  International  Conferences  of  American  States.  It  was  not 
until  the  Sixth  Conference  held  at  Havana  in  1928  that  provision  was 
made  for  the  assembling  at  Washington  of  the  First  Inter- American  Con- 
ference of  Agriculture.  The  outstanding  success  of  this  conference  led  to 
the  establishment  at  the  Pan  American  Union  of  a  Division  of  Agricultural 
Cooperation,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  divisions  of  the  Union. 

The  outstanding  service  that  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tion has  been  able  to  render  to  the  citizens  of  our  sister  republics 
has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  constant  and  unfailing  cooperation 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  unrivaled  facilities  of  the 
Department  and  its  highly  organized  scientific  equipment  have  been  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  the  Pan  American  Union  and  have  made  it  possible 
to  meet  the  thousands  of  requests  for  information  that  are  constantly 
pouring  in  from  every  section  of  the  continent. 

Within  the  last  year  agricultural  cooperation  in  the  Americas  has 
taken  on  a  new  and  added  significance.  The  uncertainty  with  reference 
to  the  source  of  supply  of  raw  materials  essential  to  the  national  defense 
has  led  the  United  States  to  look  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America  for  such 
materials.  It  is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  many  of  the  articles 
most  needed,  such  as  rubber  and  quinine,  were  formerly  produced  on  a 
considerable  scale  in  Latin  America  but  were  later  transferred  to  the  East 
Indies.  The  investigations  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  reference  to  the  production  of  these  and  other  raw  materials  consti- 
tute a  service  of  vital  importance  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.  The  cooperation  thus  extended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  our  neighbors  to  the  south  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  influences  in  the  development  of  constructive  Pan  Americanism. 

In  the  publication  of  "Agriculture  in  the  Americas,"  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  adding  another  to  the  many  significant  services  that 
it  is  rendering  in  fostering  continental  cooperation  and  solidarity. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


Rubber  on  tbe  Rebound— to  West 


by  Dr.  E.  ^  .  Br\>des, 

Head  Pathologist  in  Charge,  Special  Rubber  Project, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

L  nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

DF.VELOPMEXT  of  the  rubber  plantation 
industry  in  the  \^  estern  Hemisphere  defi- 
nitely is  on  the  march.  Six  months'  extensive 
surveys  of  equatorial  America's  potential  rub- 
ber-producing areas  have  done  much  more  than 
show  that  cultivated  rubber  can  be  produced 
there.  By  means  of  wide  plant  collection  and 
assembling  at  strategic  points,  production  actu- 
ally has  been  started. 

Previous  articles  in  this  series  on  rubber  have 
discussed  the  vital  part  rubber  plavs  in  our  na- 
tional economy.  They  have  reviewed  the  reset- 
tlement and  taming  of  the  wihl  rubber  tree, 
Heiea  brasiliensis,  to  a  plantation  tree  in  the 
Eastern  Hemispliere  far  from  its  home  in  the 
Amazon  ^  alley. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  look  at  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  that  resettlement  and  to  show  some  of 
the  underlying  causes — causes  which  often  have 
been  obscured  by  superficial  reasoning.  \^  e  are 
ready  to  talk  about  rvibber  plantations  in  tbe 
\^  estem  Hemisphere. 

In  contrast  to  the  dotting  of  the  vast,  thick, 
equatorial  American  jungle  growth  bv  solitarv 
rubber  trees,  usually  not  more  than  one  to  the 
acre,  the  trees  in  their  Far  Eastern  home  stand 
rank  upon  rank,  closely  spaced  for  convenience 
in  tapping  and  gatliering  the  milky  latex,  as  well 
as  for  other  economies.  The  trees  in  the  East, 
moreover,  have  been  greatly  improved  by  Dutch, 
English,  and  American  plant  breeders  and  some 
of  tliem  yield  up  to  five-fold  or  more  of  the 
average  amount  of  latex  given  bv  unselected 
jungle  trees.    These  inefficiencies  in  production 


explain  why  the  primitive  rubber  industry  of 
the  Amazon,  as  practiced  in  the  early  decades  of 
this  century,  is  a  thing  of  the  past  as  a  factor 
in  the  world's  rubber  supply.  ^  e  shall  see  how 
an  indigenous  American  plant  disease  played  a 
hirge  part  in  frustrating  attempts  to  imitate  the 
East  in  regimenting  wild  rublier  trees  and  how 
tliat  disease  proiilem  is  being  solved. 

Alibi  J  ersus  Farts 

The  emigration  of  Hevea  brasiliensis  to  new 
shores  has  been  a  favorite  theme  in  rubber  lit- 
erature, referred  to  by  many  observers  as  mis- 
appropriation of  the  birthright  of  Amazonia. 
In  particular,  the  so-called  "seed  snatch"  of  the 
Englisli  planter.  Henry  ^  ickliam.  in  1876  was 
detested  l)y  a  few  ^vho.  after  the  success  of  the 
plantation  iiulustry.  gradually  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  liad  been  dispossessed.  Mr. 
Wickham  was  knighted  by  a  grateful  home  gov- 
ernment that  considered  its  colonial  interests 
benefited. 

The  fact  is  that  Sir  Henry  himself,  by  his  ac- 
counts of  the  stealthy  manner  of  collecting  and 
transporting  the  half-ton  of  seed,  contributed 
muoli  to  the  tradition  of  nefariousness  in  the 
business.  The  introduction  of  coffee  and  sugar- 
cane into  equatorial  America  is  accepted  with- 
out such  implications. 

Another  fact,  recognized  by  intelligent  Latin 
Americans,  is  that  if  they  had  returned  part  of 
the  rubber  profits  and  taxes  to  the  industry  as  a 
fund  for  research  and  bad  employed  competent 
scientists  as  was  done  in  the  Orient,  tlit  ir  rid)l)er 
industry  would  not  have  escaped  them  or  no\\" 
stand  in  need  of  complete  reconstitution.  A 
third  recognized  fact  is  that  loss  of  the  rubber 
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markets  is  not  irreparable.  A  part  at  least  will 
be  retrieved  if  tliey  have  the  will  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  leavening  process  now  under 
way. 

The  excellent  rubber  surveys  conducted  in  the 
Americas,  Africa,  and  the  Philippines  in  1923-27 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  were  inspired  by 
American  rubber  pioneers,  including  Harvey 
Firestone,  who  viewed  with  apprehension  the 
trend  toward  planter  and  government  combina- 
tions for  control  of  supplies  and  prices  in  the 
East.  These  farsighted  men  decided  upon  a 
declaration  of  independence.  Corporate  self- 
interest  as  well  as  protection  of  rubber  consum- 
ers motivated  that  effort,  which  resulted  in  the 
launching  of  plantation  rubber  enterprises  in 
Liberia  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa;  on  the 
Tapajos  River  in  South  America;  in  the  Philip- 
pine Island  of  Mindanao;  and  later  in  Central 
America.  Despite  heartbreaking  obstacles,  al- 
ways the  portion  of  pioneers,  the  enterprises  are 
on  their  feet.  Some  of  the  original  proponents 
admittedly  were  a  little  mistrustful  of  the  out- 
look but  now  the  chances  for  vindication  of 
their  judgment  are  increasingly  better. 

Late  in  1939  the  present  war  brought  to  the 
fore  another  danger  long  recognized  by  prudent 
students  of  tropical  agriculture  in  relation  to 
the  national  economy.  This  is  the  precarious- 
ness  of  remote  rubber  sources  in  times  of  great 
disturbances  of  international  amity.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  (then  Secretary  of 
Agriculture),  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
took  personal  cognizance  of  the  problem  and  an 
item  was  included  in  the  second  deficiency  bill 
providing  a  half  million  dollars  "to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions directed  toward  the  development  of  rubber 
production  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  includ- 
ing production,  breeding,  and  disease  research; 
surveys  of  potential  rubber-producing  areas; 
establishment  and  ojjeration  of  experiment  and 
demonstration  stations  in  suitable  locations;  ac- 


quisition of  land  for  such  purposes;  construction 
of  necessary  buildings  .  .  ."  The  bill  was  passed 
by  Congress,  June  22,  1940,  and  the  money  was 
available  in  July. 

As  a  matter  affecting  national  preparedness 
and  defense,  the  question  of  shaping  such  a  re- 
search project  had  been  given  appropriate  atten- 
tion by  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try during  consideration  of  the  bill  by  Congress. 
Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated and  other  current  considerations,  as 
well  as  considerations  long  in  mind,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  complete  a  plan  in  the  first  days  of  July 
covering  a  3-year  program  of  action.  The  plan 
was  approved  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  and  was  put  into 
effect  the  same  day  the  appropriation  was 
authorized. 

How  It  Was  Done 

It  may  be  well,  here,  to  touch  upon  the  prep- 
arations indispensable  to  effective  and  coordi- 
nated field  work  in  the  areas  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  were  recognized  as  presump- 
tive locations  for  plantation  rubber  enterprises. 
For  the  most  part,  these  areas  are  little  known 
even  to  the  nationals  of  the  countries  involved. 
The  stupendous  areas  comprising  the  thinly 
populated  "out-back"  parts  of  the  tropical  coun- 
tries mean  necessarily  that  modern  roads  are 
still  lacking.  To  reach  them  meant  extra- 
hazardous travel  over  mountains,  travel  up 
rivers,  and  travel  through  steaming  lowlands.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  great  distances 
traversed  between  areas  and  an  indication  of 
means  used  to  get  about  the  great  expanses 
within  the  areas  (see  pp.  8  and  9).  Fundamen- 
tal in  the  project  was  the  rapid  setting  up  of 
programs  of  cooperative  effort  by  mixed  com- 
missions in  each  of  15  countries.  That  all  of 
these  complex  international  programs  could  be 
arranged  by  cablegrams  in  July  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  the  recognition  accorded  the  project 
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by  the  Latin  American  couutries  and  presages 
well  for  its  ultimate  accomplishments. 

Simultaneously,  the  Luited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  personnel  wliich  was  to 
work  with  collaborators  in  the  countries  visited 
was  appointed  and  assembled  in  \^  ashington, 
some  of  the  specialists  dropping  their  work  in 
foreign  countries  to  answer  the  call.  The  party 
leaders  and  party  members  included  many" 
whose  scientific  work  had  contributed  definitely 
to  the  steps  which  had  transformed  ruljber  from 
the  primitive  tapping  of  jungle  trees  to  the 
modern  plantation  industry  of  today  and,  with 
one  exception,  are  natives  of  the  United  States 
who  go  places  and  do  things.  For  reasons  in- 
cluding tlie  firm  con\  iction  that  the  job  was 
appropriate  from  the  standpoints  of  realism, 
patriotism,  and  justice,  they"  were  willing  to 
leave  positions  of  responsibility"  or  to  emerge 
from  well-deserved  retirement  to  lend  a  hand. 
Similarly,  it  was  possible  to  enlist  the  energetic 
cooperation  of  able,  patriotic  men  in  the  Latin 
American  countries.  The  parties  were  equipped 
and  instructed,  and  ready  to  depart  to  wide- 
flung  fronts  by  the  end  of  July.  Tliis  in\  olved 
purchase  and  packing  of  scientific,  medical,  and 
camping  equipment,  prophylactic  treatments 
for  typhoid  and  yellow  fevers,  smallpox,  etc., 
issuance  of  passports,  tra\el  reservations,  etc., 
items  easy  to  record  but  bristling  ^\"ith  details  to 
crowd  the  day  and  night  hours  of  the  adminis- 
trators. 

Although  removed  from  the  theaters  of  in- 
tense warfare,  some  account  had  to  be  taken  of 
the  impact  of  war  on  communications  in  ship- 
ping plant  materials  half  around  the  world  and 
in  transporting  men  and  materials  in  the  ^  est- 
ern  Hemisphere,  to  say  nothing  of  the  need  for 
alertness  to  guard  against  possible  machinations 
of  unfriendly  interests.  The  precautions  taken 
have  been  well  justified  by  events.  Transpor- 
tation conditions  made  it  necessary  to  approach 
almost  every"  jolj  of  moving  men  and  materials 
l)y"  ])rnviding  a   choice  of  several  alternative 


means  or  routes.  Poor  or  interrupted  services 
mean  only"  delay  in  the  case  of  men  hut  the  an- 
nuhnent  of  sailings  or  requisitioning  of  ships 
through  military  necessity"  is  fatal  to  shipments 
of  perishable  plant  material  and  unhappily"  some 
shipments  have  been  injured  or  lost  despite  all 
reasonable  precautions.  The  precautions  taken 
have  included  personal  escort  of  plant  material 
to  expedite  rerouting  and,  by"  courtesy"  of  the 
Army,  the  actual  transporting  of  bulky"  ship- 
ments l)y"  military  airplanes  has  been  utilized  as 
will  be  noted  in  the  photographic  illustrations 
I  see  p.  .5 ) . 

The  field  work  of  collecting  plant  material 
and  essential  data  is  \\'ell  advanced,  thanks  to 
realistic  pi  aiming,  the  generous  cooperation  of 
govermnent  agencies  in  the  interested  countries 
and  a  measure  of  luck.  Aside  from  bouts  with 
malaria  and  dysentery  and  painful  but  not  seri- 
ous injuries,  no  casualties  have  marred  the  rec- 
ord of  the  project. 

High  Yield  Is  Key 

The  cultivated  Hevea  is  preeminently  tlie 
most  important  species  for  rubber  production. 
It  is  strictly  a  plant  of  the  deep  tropics  and  con- 
ditions suitable  for  economic  production  are  not 
found  departing  from  the  Equator  much  more 
than  15  or  16  degrees  of  latitude.  The  keystone 
of  success  in  crude  rubber  production  is  of 
course  high  yield,  and  yields  of  latex  from 
Hevea  brasiliensis  individuals  are  variable. 
Probably  the  finding  and  segregation  of  high- 
yielding  individual  trees  are  the  outstanding 
contribution  of  the  Eastern  Industry  to  the 
whole  problem.  In  the  Orient,  advantage  was 
taken  of  this  variability"  in  selecting  and  crossing 
individuals  for  increased  y  ields. 

In  contrast  with  products  like  sugar  in  which 
the  spread  of  actual  production  costs  is  often 
measured  in  fractions  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and 
accessory  benefits  may  amply  justify  production 
in  our  own  country  in  spite  of  higher  labor  costs 
and  taxation,  the  range  of  rubber  production 
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costs  is  wide.  The  differential  in  cost  may  range 
from  less  than  5  cents  per  pound  for  Para  rubber 
to  75  cents  for  some  types  of  synthetic  rubber. 
For  specialty  purposes  premium  prices  are  justi- 
fied for  certain  types  of  synthetic  rubber.  As 
yet  no  temperate  zone  rubber-producing  plant 
has  appeared  on  the  horizon  that  seems  to  offer 
promise  of  a|)proaching  Hevea  as  a  low-cost 
source  of  rubber,  although  many  promising 
plants  are  under  investigation. 

Giiayiile  rubber  can  be  j>rodiiced  in  the  W  est  and  South- 
ivest  and  presents  a  definite  recourse  in  times  of  emer- 
gency such  as  the  present.  Outstanding  improvement  of 
the  plant  and  field  production  practices  as  well  as  fabri- 
cation methods  hare  taken  place  in  recent  years.  Other 
plants,  including  goldenrod,  have  been  improved  in  per- 
centage of  rubber  produced. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
processes  for  converting  other  crvide  materials 
into  rubber.  The  cost  of  such  synthetic  rubber 
materials  may  and  doubtless  will  be  lowered  to 
approach  in  some  measure  natural  rubber  costs, 
but  the  same  sort  of  efficiencies  for  natural  latex 
rubber  may  be  expected  as  research  jjroceeds. 
The  rubber  plantation  industry  is  relatively 
young  and  great  opportunities  exist  for  making 
it  more  efficient  by  mechanization  and  further 
improvement  of  acre  yields.  For  these  very 
cogent  reasons,  and  with  full  assent  of  all  who 
can  speak  authoritatively  for  the  rubber  indus- 
try, it  was  decided  to  emphasize  in  the  present 
project  the  Para  rubber  trees  and,  within  the 
geographic  limits  of  its  range,  to  capitalize  in 
the  new  developments  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere upon  the  demonstrated  variability  of 
Hevea.  It  is  true  that  with  the  fixed  geographic 
limitations  the  plantation  profits  anticipated  will 
largely  accrue  to  workers  of  other  countries,  as 
they  do  now.  But  it  is  also  true,  and  I  would 
emphasize  the  importance  of  this  economic  fac- 
tor, that  Western  Hemisphere  rubber  will  enable 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  to  purchase  our  goods 
in  greater  quantity.  Moreover,  it  is  a  sheet  to 
windward  for  the  consumer  of  rubber  in  the 
United  States,  giving  added  protection  against 


price  fixing  or  any  undue  rise  in  price  and 
greater  assurance  of  uninterrupted  supplies. 

These  considerations,  then,  prompted  the  de- 
cision to  assemble  all  available  high-yielding 
clones  of  Hevea  for  rapid  mviltiplication  of  bud- 
wood  at  central  propagating  stations  in  Hon- 
duras and  Haiti  and  to  establish  seedling  nur- 
series in  all  cooperating  coimtries  for  reception 
of  the  budwood  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  first 
growing  season.  The  high-yielding  clones  were 
obtained  in  the  form  of  budded  stumps  pro- 
duced on  modern  plantations  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

Several  rubber  planting  companies,  including  preemi- 
nently the  Goodyear  Rubber  Plantations  Co.  operating  in 
the  Philippines  and  Central  America,  have  cooperated 
in  providing  technical  advice,  rubber-sheeting  triachines 
for  small  growers,  and  invaluable  budwood  and  clonal 
seed  used  in  this  project. 

Fortunately,  seedlings  were  ready  for  biidding 
on  receipt  of  the  initial  order  for  particular 
clones,  the  budding  was  accomplished,  stumps 
were  lifted,  packed  and  shipped,  and  the  first 
large  order  arrived  in  Honduras  in  November 
1940.  The  boat  carrying  this  shipment  was 
commandeered  at  a  west  coast  port  but,  after 
some  delay,  the  trees  arrived  at  their  destination 
in  fair  condition  and  60  percent  of  them  now 
are  vigorously  growing  at  the  propagation  sta- 
tion. Other  orders  quickly  followed,  and  the 
stream  of  this  material  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  ultimate  distribution  points,  from  which 
the  commercial  plantations  are  expected  to  radi- 
ate, are  the  local  nurseries  and  demonstration 
stations  situated  in  the  cooperating  countries 
(see  pp.  8  and  9).  It  was  necessary  to  make 
careful  choice  of  locations,  acquire  and  prepare 
land,  provide  seed,  and  launch  these  enterprises 
concurrently  with  the  acquisition  of  budded 
stumps  because  seedlings  at  least  a  year  old  must 
be  available  to  receive  buds  from  the  superior 
clones  when  the  latter  are  ready  for  distribution. 
Due  to  the  staggered  seed  seasons  in  different 
latitudes  and  the  prospective  loss  of  time  in  some 
{Continued  on  page  6) 
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Army  Bombers  Lend  a  Hand  .  .  . 


S.  Army  Signal  Corps  photo. 


ilxiie  are  shnirn  three  «/  the  B-18  type.  I  .  S.  Army  bombers.  .4  flight  of  three  of  these  planes  delivered 
1'2  tons  of  Philippine  rubber  seeds  from  Panama  to  Belem.  Brazil.  February  5.  (.ooperatiou  of  the  Army 
u(is  necessary  since,  because  of  delay  in  shipping  facilities,  there  iras  danger  that  the  seeds  might  germinate 
before  they  could  reach  Belem  by  boat. 


Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  photos. 

Rubber  seeds,  not  bombs,  go  into  the  ''bomb  bay''  of 
one  of  I  ncle  Sam's  icarplanes  at  Panama,  previous 
to  the  flight. 


The  rubber  seeds,  in  bags  (left)  awaiting  the  air  ride 
to  Brazil. 
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cases  if  the  seed  crop  of  the  country  was  waited 
for,  arrangements  were  made  to  interchange  seed 
and  get  the  jilow  in  the  ground  at  the  earliest 
moment.  For  example,  seed  was  shipped  by  air 
express  from  Haiti  to  Brazil  and  planted  2^/^ 
months  in  advance  of  the  seed  season  in  the 
latter  place  and  later  a  return  shipment  of  seed 
from  Brazil  supplemented  the  nursery  stock  in 
Haiti.  Nursery  propagation  stations  have  been 
established  in  12  countries,  from  Brazil  and 
Peru  to  Guatemala  and  Mexico.  Nearly  a  mil- 
lion seedling  trees  are  growing  and,  as  with  the 
nurseries  of  budwood,  the  actual  numbers  of 
seedlings  are  rajjidly  increasing.  All  of  the  tree 
and  seed  introductions  and  exchanges  had  to  be 
handled  with  meticulous  care  to  avoid  spreading 
plant  diseases  and  insect  pests. 

One  of  the  great  hazards  of  the  plantation  in- 
dustry in  America  is  a  fungus  leaf  disease  pecu- 
liar to  and  coextensive  with  native  Hevea  in  the 
Western  World.  In  its  native  environment,  in 
mixed  stands  in  the  forest,  Hevea  is  only  lightly 
attacked  by  this  indigenous  malady  but  when 
closely  spaced  in  nurseries  or  plantations  epi- 
demic conditions  are  set  up  and  mass  defolia- 
tion frequently  takes  place,  often  resulting  in 
the  death  of  the  trees.  It  was  this  disease  that 
discouraged  the  development  of  Hevea  planta- 
tions in  America  when  plantations  were  rapidly 
expanding  in  the  Orient  where  the  American 
disease  has  not  even  yet  followed  its  natural  host. 
This  disease  may  have  been  responsible  for  the 
tradition,  deeply  intrenched  in  the  minds  of  the 
seringuieros  of  Amazonia,  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  cultivate  Hevea.  The  variability  of 
Hevea  previously  mentioned,  fortunately,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  differential  responses  of  individual 
trees  to  this  disease.  That  means,  of  course,  that 
trees  may  be  selected  or  bred  for  intensification 
of  resistance  to  leaf  blight  as  well  as  for  higher 
yield  or  other  objectives.  Since  the  disease  will 
inevitably  follow  the  host  plant  to  the  East, 
where  it  has  not  been  taken  into  account  in 
breeding,  the  plantations  there  are  fair  prey  for 
it.    That  may  result  in  an  unexpected  advantage 


for  Western  Hemisphere  Hevea  plantings,  which 
necessarily  must  be  developed  with  due  regard 
of  the  danger  from  leaf  blight. 

Neglect  of  research  on  the  disease  problems 
by  the  interested  countries  in  the  New  World,  as 
much  as  any  factor,  may  be  charged  with  the 
loss  of  the  once  important,  lucrative  rubber  in- 
dustry. The  disease  does  not  present  any  prob- 
lem, new  or  strange,  to  competent  biologists 
accustomed  to  confronting  similar  problems  in 
other  crops.  In  attacking  this  particular  disease 
problem  there  are  not  less  than  five  strings  to 
the  bow:  (1)  Use  tolerant  Hevea  strains  now 
available;  (2)  test  and  select  or  breed  more  re- 
sistant ones;  (3)  plant  in  the  still  disease-free 
areas,  where  there  is  likely  to  be  a  lag  in  en- 
croachment of  the  disease;  (4)  plant  in  environ- 
ments where  the  natural  conditions  are  unfavor- 
able for  epidemics  (see  note)  ;  and  (5)  use  direct 
control  measures,  as  dusts  and  sprays,  especially 
in  nurseries  where  the  juvenile  plants  are  most 
susceptible  to  injury.  In  this  disease  investiga- 
tion there  is  no  working  in  the  dark.  The  scien- 
tist is  not  frightened  by  any  aspect  of  this  dis- 
ease and  there  is  no  cause  for  undue  alarm  for 
the  planter.  The  problem  resolves  itself  into 
just  another  job  of  scientific  agriculture. 

Note. — Conditions  unfavorable  for  epidemics  are  found 
in  many  situations  where  rainfall  is  someivhat  deficient 
hut  can  he  supplemented  cheaply  tvith  irrigation  water. 
This  strategy  has  heen  successfully  used  in  control  of  dis- 
eases similar  to  leaf  Might  in  the  case  of  other  crops. 
Latex  flow  under  irrigation  is  being  observed  experi- 
mentally. In  other  situations  where  rainfall  is  adequate 
the  force  and  direction  of  winds  and  their  effect  on 
morning  dew  appear  to  influence  the  severity  of  leaf 
blight. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  of  assembling  the 
best  high-yielding  and  the  best  disease-resistant 
clones  or  strains  of  Hevea,  multiplying  and  dis- 
tributing them  to  the  nursery-demonstration 
stations  for  further  increase  and  redistribution, 
an  important  part  of  the  rubber  project  is  origi- 
nal biological  research.  At  present  there  are 
three  headquarters  for  this  fact-finding  work 
(see  pp.  8  and  9)  which  includes  pathological 
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studies  actively  in  progress,  and  breeding,  plan- 
tation practices,  including  crops  suitable  for  in- 
terplantings,  for  which  land  preparations  and 
housing  are  nearly  completed.  Some  physiolog- 
ical studies  are  in  progress  under  controlled  con- 
ditions at  Arlington  Farm  near  Washington. 
The  scope  of  research  work  will  increase  during 
the  next  6  months  when  field  laboratories  and 
other  facilities  are  operating  smoothly  and  the 
employees  are  relieved  of  construction  and 
"opening  up"  of  jungle  lands. 

Part  of  the  work  of  the  survey  parties  is 
closely  integrated  with  the  biological  research. 
In  the  countries  visited  by  the  parties,  collections 
of  Hevea  seed  and  of  budwood  were  made  where 
possible  and  divided  for  planting  within  the 
country  and  shipment  to  the  central  research 
stations.  The  criteria  used  in  making  collec- 
tions were  the  e\4dences  of  superiority  in  various 
desired  characteristics.  This  plant  material  is 
not  of  immediate  usefulness  but  is  wanted  for 
study  and  testing  with  the  ultimate  view  of  com- 
bining any  valuable  qualities  with  those  of  pres- 
ent commercial  clones  by  breeding.  A  consid- 
erable investment  of  time  and  money  will  be 
required  for  work  of  such  long  duration. 

The  survey  parties  sent  miscellaneous  biologi- 
cal specimens  (diseases  of  Hevea  and  related 
plants,  insect  pests,  soils,  etc.)  for  examination 
and  study  at  the  various  permanent  headquar- 
ters. Other  features  of  the  work  of  survey  par- 
ties were  setting  up  of  cooperations  for  future 
joint  effort  and  examination  of  lands  for  nur- 
series and  suitability  for  commercial  develop- 
ment. Lands  that  in  the  judgment  of  party 
leaders  warranted  intensive  study  were  not  only 
examined  for  evidence  of  natural  adaptation  to 
the  purpose  of  plantation  rubber  production: 
a  wide  variety  of  essential  agricultural  and  eco- 
nomic information  was  also  gathered.  This 
ranged  from  land  tenure,  special  tropical  crops, 
wharfage  fees  at  the  nearest  seaport,  health  con- 
ditions, and  wage  rates  of  the  population  to 
practical  questions  involved  in  the  relations  of 
the  sponsoring  departmental  and  federal  gov- 


ernments, all  recorded  in  a  specially  devised 
30-page  questionnaire,  with  sketch  maps.  Maps 
made  in  the  field  were  roughly  related  to  oflSce 
base  maps  by  land  survey  methods  or  Ijy  such 
methods  as  could  be  devised,  for  relocation  of 
points  of  interest.  Thousands  of  photographs 
were  made  and  filed,  including  color  transpar- 
encies and  motion  pictures.  In  the  surveys, 
much  use  was  made  of  air  transport,  which  to- 
taled himdreds  of  passenger  hours  and  saved 
valuable  time. 

Purpose  Of  Survey 

The  surveys  completed  in  March  brought  to  a 
close  one  of  the  features  of  the  project  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  \^  estern  Hemisphere 
rubber  production.  The  purposes  of  that  fea- 
ture were  primarily  to  collect  valuable  plant 
material,  start  nurseries,  and  determine  where 
and  if  plantation  rubber  can  be  produced,  sup- 
plementing the  \Nork  of  previous  surveys,  to  get 
essential  detailed  information  on  areas  selected 
as  suitable  for  plantations.  It  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  tree  will  grow  well  where 
nature  put  it  and  that  with  consistent  and  main- 
tained agricultural  research  in  those  sections 
most  suited  to  rubber  production,  the  purely 
agronomic  and  plant-disease  problems  that  come 
with  cultivation  can  be  solved.  The  purpose  of 
the  surveys  was  not  to  discover  that  plantation 
rubber  production  in  this  hemisphere  can  be 
successful,  but  to  start  the  job  in  a  material  way 
with  full  recognition  of  the  major  problems  in- 
volved. The  mandate  in  the  legislation  was 
that  the  work  should  be  directed  toward  the 
development  of  rubber  production.  The  estab- 
lishment of  nurseries  in  cooperation  with  agen- 
cies of  the  Latin  American  govermnents  to  in- 
crease the  superior  plants,  which  are  keystones 
of  plantation  rubber  production,  for  distribu- 
tion by  those  governments  to  their  rubber  pro- 
ducers is  not  only  compliance  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  legislation  but  a  forward  step 
which  has  been  taken  without  loss  of  time. 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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From  the  example  of  the  plantation  rubber 
industries  of  the  East,  a  lesson  should  be  learned 
as  to  the  mutually  beneficial  interrelation  of 
large  plantations  and  small  groves,  the  so-called 
"native  production."  It  is  recognized  that  the 
small  grower,  unfamiliar  with  the  complicated 
practices,  is  not  likely  to  start  planting  rubber 
trees  or,  if  he  does,  is  not  likely  to  be  successful 
unless  there  are  adequately  financed,  well- 
managed  estates  from  which  he  can  acquire  by 
precept  and  example  the  necessary  skills  in  the 
conduct  of  his  own  enterprise.  It  is  certain  that 
the  rapid  development  of  rubber  production  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  can  best  be  promoted 
if  a  similar  balance  of  large  and  small  plantings 
is  realized  but  with  initial  experimental  plant- 
ings by  the  interested  corporations.  Several 
plantations  already  in  operation  serve  the  pur- 
pose in  a  limited  way  but  further  "inoculation" 
of  the  choice  areas  considered  to  have  immedi- 
ately usable  facilities  and  prospects  (roads, 
available  labor,  etc.)  is  much  desired.  We  can- 
not overemphasize  the  practical  importance  of 
such  pioneering  by  Latin  American  or  other 
companies.  Plantation  companies  not  now  en- 
gaged in  rubber  production  in  equatorial  Amer- 
ica have  expressed  interest  in  the  prospects  and 
some  have  already  interviewed  employees  of  the 
government  project  preparatory  to  sending  their 
representatives  to  the  indicated  areas  for  first- 
hand examinations. 

The  educational  value  of  scattered  plantation 
enterprises  will,  of  course,  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  extension  activity  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  bring  about  rapid  expansion 
of  a  native  indvistry. 

The  relative  opportvmities  that  the  present  sit- 
uation offers  to  the  several  countries  of  equa- 
torial America  depend  upon  a  number  of  factors. 
Important  among  them  are  the  extent  and  loca- 
tion of  areas  suitable  for  plantations,  the  ur- 
gency of  the  need  for  replacement  crops  or  new 
development,  the  facility  of  transportation  to 
ports  and  markets,  the  attractiveness  of  pros- 
pects for  private  investment  in  company  enter- 


prises of  appropriate  size,  and  the  sustained, 
active  interest  of  the  local  governments  in  stimu- 
lating family-size  plantations  by  extension  work, 
demonstrations,  and  other  aids. 

Paving  The  Way 

Material  for  circulars  and  the  daily  press  on 
disinfecting,  handling,  and  germinating  seed, 
planting  in  nursery  beds,  transplanting,  bud- 
ding, etc.,  has  been  prepared  and  distributed  to 
cooperating  government  agencies.  Through  the 
generosity  of  a  large  rubber  company  a  dozen 
rubber-sheeting  machines  similar  to  those  used 
on  family-size  plantations  in  the  East  Indies 
have  already  been  delivered  in  Para.  Using 
latex  from  wild  trees,  the  method  of  preparing 
No.  1  smoked  sheet,  which  commands  the  high- 
est price  on  the  New  York  market,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  our  employees  at  large  "field 
day"  gatherings  of  seringuieros  and  officials. 
This  represents  a  forward  step  in  modernization 
of  the  industry  that  can  be  adopted  as  soon  as 
the  inexpensive  machines  can  be  manufactured 
and  distributed  locally.  Drawings  of  the  sheet- 
ing apparatus,  something  like  the  familiar  wash- 
day mangle  or  wringer,  have  been  submitted  to 
local  machine  shops  for  duplication.  Designs 
for  simple  home-made  smoke  houses  are  avail- 
able. The  transition  to  the  modern  from  meth- 
ods that  are  a  heritage  from  the  aborigines  and 
depart  little  from  them  even  now  will  be  con- 
tested by  some  of  the  "patrones,"  the  small 
group  of  rubber  buyers  who  finance  the  rubber 
gatherers,  and  in  time-honored  fashion  keep 
them  in  virtual  peonage  by  that  device.  Chang- 
ing of  such  outworn  systems  which  long  have 
retarded  progress  is  one  of  the  pledges  of  the 
forward-looking  Chief  of  State  of  the  largest 
country  in  Amazonia.  In  two  other  countries 
sufficient  interest  has  been  aroused  to  inspire 
appropriations  for  launching  of  agricultural  re- 
search institutes  giving  chief  attention  to  mod- 
ern rubber  production  methods.  These  insti- 
tutes are  in  addition  to  the  cooperative  research 
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centers  indicated  a?  part  of  the  program  in  the 
accompam^ng  map  but  similarly  they  have  in- 
\ited  joint  effort  in  tlie  i)rovi5ion  of  plant  mate- 
rial and  in  ^^orking  out  prohlem?  hy  consulta- 
tion. Some  of  the  research  will  necessarily  be 
on  a  permanent  basis,  either  in  cooperation  \\ith 
Latin  American  governments,  companies,  plant- 
ers' organizations,  or  supported  wholly  by  the 
latter. 

Implemented  by  Congressional  authority  and 
the  necessary  fimds.  plus  the  managing  ability 
of  experienced  and  willing  party  leaders  and 
other  personnel,  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  6  months.  Tribute  is  due  to  the  cooperating 
governments  of  foreign  countries  for  generous 
support  and  assignment  of  able  technologists  for 
various  tasks  and  to  a  host  of  cooperators  in  the 
United  States  State  and  ^  ar  Departments.  The 
provision  of  funds  to  carry  out  well-considered 
plans  has  made  it  possible  to  do  more  than  pass 
a  sterile  resolution,  unhappily  the  end  point  of 
many  good  ideas. 

There  should  be  no  lack  of  frankness  in  dis- 
cussing the  facts  and  the  prospects  for  Western 
Hemisphere  rubber  production,  to  which  we 
are  committed,  because  of  world  events,  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy.  It  takes  2  years  to 
plant  seeds,  grow  nursery  seedlings,  bud  and 
transplant  in  place  or  by  any  other  technique; 
it  requires  an  equivalent  time  to  start  planta- 
tions, and  5  years  more  before  tapping  may 
commence.  Nothing  can  accelerate  the  normal 
j)ace  of  nature.  Considering  these  time-consum- 
ing operations  let's  \ievf  this  development  by 
[)roiecting  ourselves  in  fancy  6  years  from  now 
and  look  in  retrospect  at  the  intervening  years. 

It  is  A.  D.  1947.  \^  hat  has  been  accomplished 
for  ovirselves  and  our  neighbors?  The  Lnited 
States  of  America  is  still  by  far  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  rubber.  Consumption  has  greatly  in- 
creased as  compared  with  1940.  \^'e  had  no 
direct  interest  in  rubber  supplies  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  but  we  were  entitled  to  consider- 
ation on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  our  own 
supplies  were  secure   and  reasonably  priced. 


e  preferred  that  our  own  increased  needs  did 
not  come  from  some  remote  "sphere  of  influ- 
ence" no  matter  who  controlled  it  but  were  con- 
tent with  building  up  honest  trade  with  friendly 
next-door  neighbors.    \^'ith  our  increased  con- 
sumption we  now  use  enough  rubber  to  insure 
profitable  business  for  not  one  but  several  of 
our  neighbors  to  the  south.    The  agronomic 
prol)lems  ^vere  met  and  did  not  deny  us  the  right 
to  continue  building  for  increased  trade  to  ex- 
change manufactured  and  other  goods  for  crude 
rubber.     The  eventualities  of  the  inter\ening 
years  included:   la  I   The  war  interrupted  the 
flow  of  rubber  from  the  East,  in  which  case  we 
were  no  worse  oflF  because  of  stimulating  rubber 
production  in  the  Western   Hemisphere:  or. 
l  b)  the  war  did  not  interrupt  the  flow.    In  the 
latter  case,  increased  consumption  still  permit- 
ted us  to  take  considerable  rubber  from  the 
East.    The  latex  continued  to  well  up  in  the 
trees  and  the  o^mers  of  the  eastern  plantations 
were  glad  to  sell  it.    During  the  7  years  the 
fretful  caws  of  "raincrows"  were  heard.  Rain- 
crows  are  useful  birds  if  they  don"t  bring  farm- 
ers" operations  to  a  permanent  halt,  so  they  were 
heard  with  resignation  and,  in  fact,  with  some 
relief  when  it  was  realized  that  they  did  not 
know  the  half  of  the  problems.    The  transition 
from  chief  dependence  on  the  Eastern  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  sources  of  potential  rubber 
supplv  went  on  gradually  during  the  years  in 
spite  of  the  problems  and  the  prophets,  and 
thanks  to  the  gro^^^ng  needs,  without  any  partic- 
ular harm  to  any  vested  interests. 

These  projections  are,  of  course,  just  that — 
projections.  However,  they  are  based  on  scien- 
tific and  economic  experience.  They  are  what 
is  expected  to  happen  and,  with  a  continuance  of 
the  excellent  cooperation  so  far  received,  they 
are  what  will  happen. 

In  these  davs  of  swift-moving  international 
events  and  some  bewildered  thinking,  the  nibber 
project  stands  out  as  a  refreshing  example  of 
quick  translation  of  an  idea  into  reality  and  a 
rapid  march  to  an  objective. 
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Mono  (.(i.stlr  at  ihr  vutrance  to  Hahana  harbor. 

by  Philip 

"1^0  WHERE  .  .  .  do  those  North  and 
-L  ^  South  Poles  of  character  and  outlook  on 
hfe  ...  get  so  close  to  each  other  .  .  .  and  ruh 
each  other  so  little  the  wrong  way."  Thus  writes 
T.  R.  Yharra  ahout  Cuha  in  his  l)ook.  "America 
South." 

Geography,  of  course,  has  much  to  do  with 
this.  Cubans  feel  a  nearness  to  the  United  States 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  no  common  land 
boundary  with  this  country. 

Cubans  send  their  sons  and  daughters  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  to  study  in  the  United  States. 
These  young  people  naturally  return  to  their 
native  land  personally  acquainted  with  and  en- 
thused about  the  ways  of  life  here. 

Cuba's  unique  geographic  position  has  made 
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her  extremely  important  in  other  ways,  too. 
The  present  crisis,  calling  for  far-flung  plans  of 
hemispheric  defense,  has  served  to  accentuate 
this  importance.  Even  in  times  of  peace,  Cuba — 
which,  incidentally,  is  much  larger  than  many 
suppose — lies  atliwart  well-traveled  trade  routes 
between  the  Caribbean  area  and  tlie  Old  World. 
In  war  times,  these  same  routes  could  he  utilized 
as  entering-wedges  by  an  enemy.  The  vital 
Panama  Canal  is  only  720  miles  from  (Cuba's 
southernmost  point.  An  enemy  force,  once 
past  Cidia,  would  have  relatively  little  difficulty 
in  making  its  way  to  that  strategic  artery. 
Should  it  succeed  in  crippling  the  canal's  opera- 
tion, upon  which  depends  the  effective  maneu- 
vering of  the  United  States  Navy  from  one  ocean 


to  the  other,  one  does  not  need  to  go  into  details 
about  the  possible  consequences. 

It  is  essential  therefore  that  the  defenses  of 
tliis  all-important  Caribbean  outpost  be  well 
assured;  and  the  strongest  pillar  of  such  assur- 
ance is  the  continuing  devotion  of  Cuba's  people 
to  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

Fortunately,  the  people  of  Cuba  have  an  un- 
quenchalile  love  for  liberty.  They  have  come 
bv  this  quite  naturally.  A  long-drawn-out  strug- 
gle for  independence  conditioned  them  to  appre- 
ciate fully  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  for  many  years  consti- 
tuted Spain's  last  foothold  in  what  was  once  a 
vast  American  empire.  The  superiority  of  Span- 
ish forces  on  the  island  prevented  Cubans  from 
striking  for  their  independence  at  the  same  time 
as  did  Spain's  Central  and  South  American  colo- 
nies. Tliis  fact,  together  with  the  bloody  nature 
of  the  repeated  attempts  at  independence,  in 
\vliich  they  engaged  despite  these  odds,  imbued 
tlie  people  of  Cuba  with  a  fiery  devotion  to  the 
ideal  of  liberty,  such  as  can  be  experienced  only 
])y  those  who  have  really  sacrificed  for  it.  Then, 
too,  their  experience  with  the  alternative  of  for- 
eign domination  has  been  too  recent  in  their 
history  to  have  permitted  them  to  become  un- 
appreciative  of  the  blessings  conferred  by  inde- 
pendence, despite  its  many  shortcomings. 

^  et.  tlie  Cubans  are  basically  a  mild-mannered 
people.  The  wholesale  infiltration  of  immi- 
grants from  Africa  in  the  early  days,  gave  to 
much  of  Cuban  music,  literature,  and  ways  of 
life  a  distinctive  "Afro-Cuban"  quality.  The 
people  of  Cuba  are  noted  for  their  ability  to  see 
the  lighter  side  of  life.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  they  can  be  imposed  upon,  for  they  are 
unusually  quick  to  sense  any  such  attempt. 

There  is  one  important  factor  to  remember  in 
this  comiection.  Many  Cuban  families,  it  is 
true,  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  early  con- 
quistadores,  or  settlers,  often  of  aristocratic 
background  and  coming  largely  from  romantic 
Andalusia,  in  southern  Spain.  But  much  of  the 
vigorous  quality  of  Cuban  life  can  be  traced  to 


the  later  Spanish  immigrants.  A  goodly  num- 
ber of  these  hailed  from  the  northern  regions  of 
Spain  and  were  noted  for  their  industry  and 
thrift.  Often  coming  with  hardly  a  peseta  to 
their  name,  they  quickly  accumulated  enough 
money  to  become  proprietors  of  thriving  busi- 
ness enterprises.  They  arrived  in  such  large 
numbers  that  their  influence  on  the  outlook  and 
life  of  the  nation  has  been  umnistakable.  Today 
the  "Centro  Asturiano"  and  the  "Centro  Gallego" 
(two  simiptuous  chdis  founded,  respectively,  by 
and  for  natives  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of 
Asturias  and  Galicia)  are  models  of  cooperative 
benevolent  associations.  For  a  modest  monthly 
fee  they  provide  medical  and  other  services  to 
their  thousands  of  members,  which  would  ordi- 
narily be  available  only  to  people  of  means. 

Sugar  made  Cuba  kno^^^l  the  world  over,  and 
the  United  States  buys  most  of  it. 

During  the  latter  years  of  ^  orld  War  I  and 
immediately  following  it,  Cuba  bad  a  sugar 
boom — the  famous  "Dance  of  the  Millions."  In 
the  suburbs  of  Habana,  magnificent  palaces 
began  to  be  reared.  Some  of  them  were  never 
finished.  \^  hen  sugar  prices  tobogganed,  Cuban 
prosperity  faded. 

Cuba's  One-Crop  Economy 

For  Cuba  was,  as  she  still  is,  largely  a  single- 
crop  country,  though  she  does  produce  tobacco 
in  the  west,  and  tropical  woods,  such  as  mahog- 
any, in  tlie  east.  Her  entire  economy  is  so  much 
tied  up  with  sugar  that  when  even  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  price  or  decrease  in  sales  takes  place 
practically  every  Cuban  suffers.  The  present 
war,  by  shutting  off  sugar  exports  to  much  of 
Europe,  has  created  a  ^  irtual  crisis.  By  simply 
following  the  story  of  Cuba's  sugar  through  the 
years,  one  can  gain  considerable  insight,  not 
only  into  her  economic  difficulties  but  also  into 
her  social  and  political  problems. 

Many  Cuban  leaders  are  awake  to  the  weak- 
ness of  such  a  single-crop  economy.  They  have 
been  urging  a  policy  of  diversified  agriculture 
rather  than  one  of  waiting  for  sugar  prices  to 
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skyrocket  again.  By  freeing  their  country  from 
utter  dependence  on  the  whims  of  the  interna- 
tional sugar  market,  they  hope  to  place  it  on  a 
firmer  economic  footing.  They  have  shown  a 
keen  desire  to  try  any  remedy  that  seems 
reasonable. 

Thus,  late  in  January  of  this  year,  Cuba  re- 
ceived a  mission  of  five  experts  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  help  in  a 
joint  survey  of  Cuban  agricultural  resources. 
This  is  part  of  the  general  program  for  assistance 
to  Cuban  agriculture  which  was  proposed  in 
October  1940  by  the  Cuban  economic  mission  to 
the  United  States. 

Among  the  matters  which  will  receive  par- 
ticular attention  in  this  survey  are  the  develop- 
ment of  new  products  not  competitive  with  those 
of  the  United  States,  rural  rehabilitation,  and 
irrigation. 

Closely  related  to  the  diversification  of  agri- 
culture is  the  building  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways. There  are  now  about  2,000  miles  of  im- 
proved roads  on  the  Island.  The  Central  High- 
way accounts  for  700  miles  of  this.  It  cost  over 
$75,000,000  and  extends  from  Guane,  in  the 
westernmost  province,  Pinar  del  Rio,  to  San- 
tiago, in  the  easternmost  province — Oriente. 
This  artery  has  provided  the  stimulus  for  the 
building  of  short  feeder  roads  by  the  provinces 
which  it  serves.  Obviously,  more  and  better 
roads  will  greatly  increase  the  farmer's  ability 
to  get  his  products  to  the  markets.  They  will 
also  make  more  of  Cuba  easily  accessible  to  the 
tourist. 

Cuba  is  one  place  which  the  most  colorful 
travel  literatvire  cannot  overrate. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  there  should 
exist  at  the  doorstep  of  the  United  States  a  land 
which  still  combines  so  much  Old  World  charm 
with  its  spirit  of  modern  hustle  and  bustle. 

First,  there  is  exquisite  Habana,  the  capital 
and  main  commercial  center  of  the  Republic. 
Though  boasting  a  rich  heritage  of  Spanish 
colonial  architecture  which  is  boimd  to  delight 


the  eye,  this  city  of  600,000  has  every  modern 
attraction  that  the  visitor  from  the  United  States 
might  desire :  Wide  avenues,  a  marvelous  beach, 
an  opera  house,  excellent  hotels,  clubs,  and  other 
centers  of  diversion. 

Habana  is  not  Cuba.  Yet  relatively  few  vis- 
itors from  the  United  States  ever  get  beyond  it 
to  see  the  picturesque  scenery  and  visit  the 
charming  cities  of  the  interior. 

There  is  Santiago,  for  instance.  It  was  Cuba's 
first  capital  city  and  still  is  the  headquarters  of 
its  Archbishop.  Here,  set  among  towering  hills, 
is  a  quaint  town  which  still  recalls  to  mind  co- 
lonial times.    Nearby  is  historic  San  Juan  Hill. 

Camaguey,  in  the  center  of  the  Island,  is  an- 
other interesting  town  which  harks  back  to 
Spanish  colonial  times.  Cienfuegos,  on  the 
south  shore,  is  also  well  worth  a  visit.  Sancti 
Spiritus  abounds  in  colonial  atmosphere.  The 
Vuelta  Abajo  region,  on  the  western  end  of  the 
Island,  is  an  excellent  place  to  see  some  of  the 
world's  best  tobacco  grown. 

Travel  Works  Both  Ways 

There  are  many  other  places,  each  with  some 
peculiar  attraction  or  characteristic.  Most  of 
them  can  be  reached  fairly  easily  by  airplane, 
rail,  motor,  or  boat. 

Travel  in  Cuba  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  not  only  an  enjoyable  and  instructive  expe- 
rience; it  is  also  an  excellent  means  for  helping 
the  Cubans  obtain  foreign  exchange  with  whicli 
to  pay  for  goods  bought  from  the  United  States. 

Despite  Cuba's  economic  misfortunes,  due 
principally  to  her  dependence  on  one  crop,  she 
was  our  ninth  best  customer  in  1939,  according 
to  "Exporter's  Digest."  Her  total  purchases 
from  the  United  States  in  that  year  ran  close  to 
$82,000,000  (more  than  any  Latin  American 
market  except  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico ) . 
Among  the  products  she  bought  were  automo- 
biles and  trucks,  cotton  and  jute  bags,  foodstuffs, 
silk  and  rayon  yarns,  electrical  appliances,  office 
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equipment,  agricultural  machinery,  paints, 
drugs,  and  chemicals. 

That  Cuba's  importance  is  recognized  by 
forces  unfriendly  to  democracy  is  evidenced  by 
the  activities  of  the  Falange  (Spanish  Phalanx). 

Cuban  authorities  recently  arrested  Ramon 
Rodriguez  Fernandez,  Spanish  honorary  vice 
consul  at  Mayari,  in  Oriente  Pro\TJice.  He  was 
charged  with  ha\'ing  in  his  possession  receipt 
books  and  a  list  of  Falange  members  in  his  dis- 
trict. This  organization,  though  banned  in  Cuba 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  ^  ar,  is  said  to  have 
several  thousand  members  there. 

It  has  been  urged  in  Cuba  that  a  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  he  signed  with  the  Lnited  States. 

Last  September  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives provided  for  2  years'  compulsory  military 


serAice  for  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35. 

The  matter  of  defense,  of  course,  involves  more 
than  military  preparedness.  Realizing  this,  offi- 
cials of  the  Cuban  and  Lnited  States  Govern- 
ments have  bent  e\  ery  effort  to  tighten  economic 
bonds  between  the  two  countries  with  the  object 
of  strengthening  the  position  of  this  important 
outpost  in  the  Caribbean. 

BANANA  EXPORTS  INCREASE 

During  1940  small  landowners  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  exported  481.102  stems  of  bananas 
through  Puerto  Plata,  in  the  north  of  the 
Republic.  Of  tliis  number,  479,819  stems  were 
shipped  to  the  Lnited  States.  Tlais  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  quantity  exported 
during  1939. 
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^====^=:   ALOIVG  THE 

AGRICULTURAL  FRONT 


YOUTH  CLUBS  IN  THE  AMERICAS 

Interest  in  the  development  of  4-H  clubs 
throvighout  the  American  Spanish-speaking 
countries  is  increasing  rapidly.  Puerto  Rico, 
with  an  enrollment  of  7,200  boys  and  girls  work- 
ing in  agricultural  and  home-making  projects 
modeled  after  the  4-H  clubs  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done. 

In  1939,  the  Venezuelan  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture went  to  Puerto  Rico  to  make  a  study  of  the 
movement.  As  a  resvilt,  the  5-V  clubs  of  Ven- 
ezuela were  organized.  In  Cuba,  clubs  for  rural 
young  people  are  called  the  5-C  clubs,  and  are 
also  modeled  after  those  in  the  United  States. 

In  forwarding  information  on  4-H  clubs  to 
Latin  America,  the  Puerto  Rican  organization 
has  issued  bulletins  in  Spanish  describing  club 
activities.  A  short-wave  broadcast  in  Spanish 
to  Central  and  South  American  countries  re- 
cently described  the  work  of  the  4-H  clubs  in  the 
United  States.  Motion  pictures  depicting  the 
activities  of  the  clubs  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
soon  will  be  available  to  interested  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

AID  TO  FARMERS  IN  URUGUAY 

As  a  result  of  two  short  wheat  harvests  and  a 
forecast  that  the  1940-41  harvest  will  fall  below 
domestic  requirements,  the  government  of  Uru- 
guay has  passed  legislation  to  aid  farmers  and 
prevent  an  increase  in  prices. 


CUBA  INTENSIFIES  PROGRAM 

Cuba  and  the  United  States  are  cooperating 
in  a  program  to  discover  new  sources  for  agri- 
cultural wealth  in  Cuba.  Recently,  the  Cuban 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  accompanied  by  a  group 
of  United  States  agricultural  technicians,  re- 
turned from  a  survey  trip  into  the  interior  of 
Cuba.  Since  the  trip,  the  Minister  has  an- 
nounced the  initiation  of  a  program  to  introduce 
new  crops,  scientific  intensification  of  the  culti- 
vation of  present  crops,  and  an  extensive  irriga- 
tion project  to  supply  water  to  outlying  districts. 

Agricultural  programs  already  progressing  in 
Cuba  include  the  development  of  the  natural 
silk  industry;  the  improvement  of  stock-  and 
poultry-raising  and  bee  culture;  agricultural  ed- 
ucation for  farm  families;  coordination  of  land- 
tenure  and  rentals;  and  a  study  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  establishment  of  cooperatives. 

HOW  CINCHONA  GOT  ITS  NAME 

The  medicinal  value  of  cinchona  bark,  from 
which  quinine  is  extracted,  was  revealed  in 
1630.  In  that  year  Senor  Canizares,  a  Spanish 
magistrate,  is  said  to  have  been  cured  of  malaria 
by  the  use  of  cinchona.  Eight  years  later  cin- 
chona bark  was  administered  to  the  ailing 
Countess  of  Cinchon,  and  both  doctor  and 
patient  were  enormously  impressed  with  the 
results.  The  Countess  thereupon  ordered  large 
quantities  of  the  bark  for  free  distribution. 
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Felipe  A.  Espil — Our  Mutual  Friend 


One  cannot  study  the  history  and  progress  of  inter-American  rela- 
tions without  encountering  frequently  the  name  of  Felipe  A.  Espil,  Argen- 
tina's Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  His  efforts  to  keep  the  diplo- 
matic wheels  running  smoothly  and  his  personal  effect  upon  the  success  of 
numerous  Pan  American  projects  dates  back  more  than  two  decades. 

He  received  his  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from  Buenos  Aires  National 
University  in  1911  and  practiced  law  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  until 
1918. 

He  first  assumed  a  diplomatic  post  in  Washington  in  1919,  when  he 
was  made  First  Secretary  of  the  Embassy.  He  became  Counsellor  of  the 
Embassy  in  1924,  Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim  in  1925. 

In  1928,  Sr.  Espil  was  called  by  his  government  to  the  post  of  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiar}'  to  Holland. 

He  continued  his  diplomatic  service  abroad  during  1929  and  1930  as 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Denmark  and 
Norway. 

In  1931  Sr.  Espil  returned  to  Washington  to  serve  as  Ambassador. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Europe  he  was  Argentina's  delegate  to  the 
International  Labor  OflSce  in  Geneva  in  1926. 

Since  his  return  to  the  United  States  his  activities  in  the  diplomatic 
field  have  been  many.  He  served  as  the  Argentine  delegate  to  the  Pan 
American  Conference  in  Havana  in  1928;  was  the  Argentine  delegate  to 
and  Secretary  General  of  the  Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Peace  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1936,  and  was  the  Argentine  dele- 
gate to  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  Republics  in 
Havana  in  1940. 

Among  the  many  recognitions  of  Sr.  Espil's  ability  is  an  honorar}- 
doctor's  degree  from  Brown  University. 

Widely  known  and  widely  liked.  Sr.  Espil  is  another  of  Our  Mutual 
Friends  who  combines  the  somewhat  rare  qualities  of  intellectuality  and 
common  sense. 
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/  J.  Blandin — Whereof  He  Speaks 


In  the  articles  so  far  published  on  the  subject  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere rubber  plantations  we  have  presented  the  Voice  of  Government. 
In  this  issue,  for  the  first  time,  we  present  the  Voice  of  Industry.  This 
particular  voice  is  that  of  J.  J.  Blandin,  vice  president  of  the  Goodyear 
Rubber  Plantations  Co. 

We  present  the  views  of  Mr.  Blandin  because  his  personal  history 
makes  him  a  Voice  of  Experience  as  far  as  rubber  plantations  are 
concerned. 

Joining  the  Goodyear  organization  in  1912,  he  went  to  Singapore  in 
1915,  was  in  the  Far  East  during  the  hectic  years  of  1915—18.  While 
there  he  had  charge  of  the  early  development  of  rubber  plantations  in 
Sumatra. 

In  1923  Mr.  Blandin  was  loaned  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  as  technical  advisor  for  the  Government  rubber  survey  made 
at  that  time,  and  he  contributed  the  section  on  marketing  for  the  report 
of  that  survey.  He  has  learned  the  Latin  American  possibilities  from 
first-hand  observation. 

Since  1925  Mr.  Blandin  has  been  in  charge  of  Goodyear's  plantation 
activities,  directly  under  President  P.  W.  Litchfield,  and  supervises  all 
of  the  company's  crude-rubber  purchases. 

— The  Editor. 


WHY  RUBBER  IS  COMING  HOME 


by  J.J.  Blandin, 
J  ice  President, 

Goodyear  Rubber  Plantations  Co. 

RL  BBER  is  coming  home. 
Rubber  will  contimie  to  be  raised  in  large 
quantities  in  the  Middle  East,  in  British  Malaya 
and  >ietherlands  Indies.  Synthetic  rubber  ^vill 
become  more  important.  But  it  may  be  said, 
with  considerable  assurance,  that  rubber  will 
also  be  raised  in  increasing  manner  in  Latin 
America — that  part  of  the  world  to  which  men 
formerly  looked  chiefly  for  their  supply. 

This  statement  can  be  made  because  it  is  to 
the  interest,  economic  and  military,  of  two  im- 
portant groups  for  more  rubber  to  be  grown  in 
Latin  America.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  because  this  country  uses  more 
rubber  than  any  other  and  caimot  itself  raise 
rubber.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  Latin  America 
because  it  can  raise  rubber,  can  make  money 
doing  so,  and  has  nearby  a  big  customer  to 
whom  it  may  "trade"  that  rubber  for  manufac- 
tured goods  which  it  needs.  ^  hen  a  situation 
develops  so  exactly  to  the  benefit  of  both  parties 
we  may  feel  reasonably  sure  that  they  will  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Still,  it  took  a  new  world  war  to  Jjring  tliis 
about — plus  a  quarter  century  of  painstaking 
scientific  research,  plus  a  sobering  realization  to 
North  America  of  the  grim  necessities  involved, 
and  a  far-sighted  realization  by  the  southern 
countries  of  the  opportunities  involved — to- 
gether with  a  new  spirit  of  understanding  and 
cooperation  which  has  grown  up  among  all  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

All  of  which  leads  back  to  tlie  story  of  rubber 
itself,  a  most  strange,  perverse,  unpredictable, 
and  useful  material — and  why  it  has  now  sud- 
denly become  important. 


Of  all  the  materials  which  the  Lnited  States 
uses  and  does  not  produce,  rubber  is  easily  the 
most  important,  whether  in  dollar  volume  of 
imports  or  variety  of  uses. 

Ridiber  is  more  important  to  an  industrialized 
country  such  as  ours  than  to  a  predominantly 
agricultural  nation.  Rubber  is  used  to  insulate 
electrical  energy  and  to  transmit  electrical 
power  in  a  thousand  ^slurring  factories.  Rub- 
ber hose  is  used  to  load  and  unload  tank  steam- 
ers. Ruljber  belting  carries  ore  and  slag  and 
crushed  rock  in  mines  and  huge  construction 
jobs.  Rubber  harnesses  the  great  forces  of  com- 
pressed air  and  hydraulic  power.  These  less 
knowTi  uses  loom  scarcely  less  significant  than 
the  more  conspicuous  part  rubber  has  played  in 
the  revolution  of  transport  brought  by  the  auto- 
mobile, the  truck,  and  the  airplane.  Even  these 
vehicles  now  are  coming  to  demand  more  rubber 
for  parts  other  than  tires  than  for  the  tires  them- 
selves. 

Defense  Demands  Rubber 

The  Nation's  defense  demands  more  and  more 
rubber  today.  The  modern  high-speed,  rubber- 
shod  tank  uses  half  a  ton  of  rubber  to  its  20  tons 
of  steel.  The  home,  the  office,  the  farm,  and  the 
shop  use  rubber  in  almost  countless  ways. 

Keyed  as  this  country  is  to  a  highly  integrated 
industrialism,  rubber  is  the  most  nearly  indis- 
pensable material  for  which  we  must  look  to 
other  nations  for  our  supply.  To  call  it  a  basic 
strategic  material  is  understatement. 

Of  world  consumption  of  more  than  a  million 
long  tons  a  year,  costing  around  $450  a  ton  at 
today  s  quotations,  America  alone  orders  a  quar- 
ter billion  dollars"  worth  a  year,  60  percent  of 
all  that  the  world  raises. 

The  matter  of  rubber  supply  and  rubber  price 
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has  always  been  of  concern  to  this  country.  The 
growth  of  the  automobile  industry  was  threat- 
ened in  1910  when  speculators  in  Brazilian  rub- 
ber ran  the  price  up  to  $3  a  pound — since  the 
evolution  of  the  automobile  as  a  universal  ve- 
hicle depended  on  reasonably  priced  tires.  If 
the  plantations  which  sprang  up  in  the  Middle 
East  in  response  to  high  world  prices  had  not 
done  so,  the  further  expansion  of  the  automobile 
industry  might  have  been  stunted  by  a  shortage 
of  rubber.  World  needs  were  already  outrun- 
ning the  production  possibilities  of  the  Amazon 
Valley,  where  wild  rubl)er  trees  were  scattered 
over  thousands  of  square  miles  of  jungle,  remote 
from  civilization. 

Though  the  plantations  assured  this  country 
of  an  ample  supply,  this  coimtry  was  not  al- 
together happy  over  the  result  in  having  to  look 
for  its  rubber  not  to  neighboring  coimtries  to  the 
south  of  us  but  lands  half  way  around  the  world, 
7  weeks  distant  by  slow  freighter,  necessitating 
the  carrying  of  inventories  of  almost  half  a 
year's  needs — of  which  perhaps  only  2^4  months' 
supply  wovxld  be  actually  in  this  country  at  any 
one  time  and  the  rest  of  it  en  route,  or  merely 
contracted  for,  or  in  warehouses  and  shipping 
ports  13,000  miles  distant. 

All  The  Rubber  We  Needed 

Still  the  opening  of  plantations  meant  that 
we  could  get  all  the  rubber  we  needed.  Large 
amounts  of  European  capital,  British,  Dutch, 
and  French,  were  being  invested,  in  addition  to 
what  the  natives  might  produce — and  these 
plantations  could  be  quickly  expanded  to  meet 
growing  requirements  of  the  future.  Also  the 
rubber-growing  areas  were  controlled  by  nations 
traditionally  friendly  to  this  country. 

Into  this  situation,  however,  came  the  impact, 
curiously  enough,  of  an  industrial  thinking  we 
may  call  the  American  System,  which  through 
mass  production  and  high  wages  sought  low  costs 


and  expanding  markets — with  effects  in  this  case 
which  only  now,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  are 
beginning  to  make  themselves  felt.  It  is  a  story, 
I  think,  which  has  not  before  been  told. 

I  can  best  make  this  clear  by  tracing  the 
thinking  of  a  business  leader  whom  I  know 
best — Pavil  W.  Litchfield,  who  had  joined  the 
young  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in  1900  as 
superintendent  and  had  seen  his  company 
emerge  in  16  years  to  be  a  large  tire  manufac- 
turer— and  who  was  sharply  reminded  from  time 
to  time  of  the  effect  of  rubber-price  fluctuations 
on  the  fortunes  of  his  company — and  the  growth 
of  the  automotive  industry. 

Mr.  Litchfield  is  well  known  as  a  production 
executive,  where  direction  of  research  had  had 
broad  effect  on  the  industry,  including  the  evo- 
lution of  truck  transportation;  he  is  known  for 
his  liberal  views  on  labor  and  for  his  interest  in 
aeronautics.  Fewer  know  of  bis  consuming  con- 
cern with  crvide  rubber. 

And  yet  no  single  factor  weighed  heavier  in 
the  progress  of  his  company.  He  had  seen 
prices  catapult  from  40  cents  a  pound  to  $3  in 
the  early  days,  would  see  it  collapse  from  55 
cents  a  pounds  in  1920  to  12  cents  in  1921;  see  it 
rebound  to  $1.23  under  the  Stevenson  Act  in 
1925,  drop  to  a  ruinous  3  cents  7  years  later. 

The  change  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  normal  times 
meant  loss  or  gain  of  11^  million  dollars  in 
the  company's  inventory.  From  his  first  days 
with  the  company  Mr.  Litchfield  gave  the  matter 
his  personal  attention — a  responsibility  which 
40  years  later  as  chairman  of  the  board  he  has 
still  not  been  able  fully  to  unload. 

When  he  arranged  in  1916  for  his  company  to 
open  a  plantation  in  Sumatra  it  was  with  some 
misgivings.  Rubber  growing  calls  for  large 
capital  investment,  and  Sumatra  would  become 
the  company's  largest  outside  the  United  States. 
It  was  already  pressed  for  money  to  finance  its 
own  rapid  growth  and  to  keep  pace  with  the 
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seemingly  insatiable  demands  of  the  automotive 
industry.  Despite  the  importance  of  the  new 
project  Litchfield  would  not  be  able  to  give  it 
first-hand  attention.  Year  after  year  more  im- 
mediately pressing  concerns  at  home  made  it 
impossible  to  take  3  or  4  months  out  of  his  Inisi- 
ness  calendar  to  go  out  there.  He  would  direct 
the  growing  of  rubber  for  20  years  before  he 
ever  saw  a  rubber  plantation. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  the  investment 
could  have  been  made  closer  by — somewhere 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  But  the  wage  dif- 
ferentials between  the  20  cents  a  day  of  Nether- 
lands Indies  and  the  wage  scales  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica seemed  to  be  an  insuperable  barrier  to  grow- 
ing plantation  rubber  in  this  hemisphere.  The 
question  Litchfield  put  to  himself  was  whether 
or  not  American  industrial  methods  might  be 
used  to  make  labor  costs  loom  less  important  in 
laid-down  costs  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


It  would  be  20  years,  with  an  intermediate  stop 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  before  he  could  trv 
tlie  plan  in  Central  America. 

^  riters  on  business  have  often  assumed  that 
an  employer  is  interested  in  getting  his  costs 
down  only  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  profit. 
Generally  there  are  other  factors  involved.  In 
this  case.  Litchfield  had  other  things  in  mind. 

First,  he  realized  he  was  going  into  a  boom 
market  and  that  the  boom  would  not  last 
forever. 

High  rubber  prices  dictated  by  the  war,  by 
increasing  consumption  and  scarcity,  had  re- 
sulted in  a  furore  of  speculation  in  plantation 
shares,  and  large  profits  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  Men  were  planting  rubber  feverishly  in 
Malaya,  Ceylon,  and  the  Dutch  Islands.  Oper- 
ating costs  were  high,  but  no  one  cared,  for 
the  price  was  so  much  higher  as  to  still  vield 
bonanza  returns.      Under  the  shrewd  colonial 
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policy  of  the  Dutch  government,  planters  on  its 
islands  had  to  build  highways,  homes,  hospitals, 
schools.  They  might  import  labor  into  sparsely 
populated  Sumatra  from  densely  populated 
Java — but  must  pay  a  specified  minimum  wage, 
and  put  a  roof  over  the  cost  of  living,  and  send 
them  home  when  their  time  was  up  if  they 
wanted  to  go. 

Still  profits  were  ample  to  cover  all  these  con- 
tingencies. 

Mr.  Litchfield,  in  his  office  in  Akron  in  1916, 
could  not  foresee  what  exact  turns  future  events 
would  take  but  he  realized  that,  with  this  flood 
of  planting,  production  would  eventually  over- 
take demand,  that  overproduction  and  world 
surplus  might  well  force  the  prices  down  to 
where  the  planter  might  have  to  compete  on  a 
basis  of  cost  with  native  growers  who  had  no 
overhead  and  no  wages  to  pay. 

Later  studies  prior  to  the  Stevenson  Act  set 
plantation  costs  of  rubber  at  25  to  30  cents  a 
pound.  But  the  world  then  could  get  all  the 
rubber  it  wanted  at  15  cents  a  pound  or  lower. 
The  lower  prices  effected  retrenchments  in  costs 
and  improved  efficiencies,  many  of  which  were 
to  be  permanent. 

We  could  have  no  assvirance  that  rubber  prices 
would  still  be  high  by  the  time,  7  years  later, 
when  our  new  plantations  would  come  into 
bearing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  boom  had 
burst  before  then,  and  the  first  rubber  cost  more 
than  it  was  worth  in  the  market. 

The  attack  on  costs  in  Sumatra  followed  the 
lines  industry  had  used  in  this  country.  Amer- 
ican business  does  not  try  to  get  its  costs  down 
by  pushing  wages  down  or  loading  more  work 
on  the  back  of  its  employees.  High-wage  em- 
ployees enlarge  and  enrich  the  Nation's  pur- 
chasing power,  create  thousands  of  new  cus- 
tomers. Fatigue  brings  no  savings  but  increases 
factory  costs.  American  manufacturers  paying 
high  wages  had  long  had  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  low-wage  competitor  nations.  They  had 
met  it  sviccessfully,  not  by  increasing  tasks  or 


reducing  rates  but  through  better  engineering 
and  planning  and  layouts  and  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  so  they  extended  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  individual  workman — and 
with  less  effort  on  his  part. 

This  was  the  system  which  Litchfield  under- 
took to  apply  in  Sumatra  to  find  the  lower  costs 
necessary  if  rubber  growing  was  to  return  to  the 
Americas. 

Attack  On  Many  Fronts 

The  program  had  many  phases.  Loss  of  out- 
put through  erosion  was  checked  by  engineer- 
ing principles  of  terracing  and  drainage  control. 
Planting  of  leguminous  crops  between  trees  did 
away  with  the  floor-bare  cultivation  previously 
thought  necessary,  saved  labor,  and  added  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  A  transportation  sys- 
tem was  set  up  substituting  trucks  and  narrow- 
gage  railways  and  motorboats  for  the  bullocks 
and  water  buffaloes,  and  the  patient  backs  of 
native  workers.  Plantation  units  were  laid  out 
so  that  no  tapper  need  carry  bis  load  more  than 
a  half  a  mile  to  the  nearest  field  station.  Minia- 
ture factories  were  set  up  strategically  over  the 
plantation  to  process  the  latex  immediately  and 
make  it  ready  for  shipment. 

However,  the  most  important  possibility  in 
reducing  costs  lay  in  increasing  the  average  out- 
put per  tree.  It  would  take  no  more  time  to 
tap  a  high-yielding  tree  than  a  low-yielder,  take 
no  longer  to  empty  a  full  cup  of  latex  into  the 
can  than  one  in  which  the  bottom  was  scarcely 
wet.  This  was  the  most  important  part  of  the 
entire  program  in  its  effect  on  world  economics 
and  in  America's  supply  of  rubber. 

Under  that  program  yield  per  acre  on  the 
plantation  gradually  increased  from  the  380 
pounds  average  of  1916  to  500  pounds,  to  800, 
1,000,  1,200,  and  with  still  higher  yields  clearly 
foreseen. 

The  program  involved  merely  the  application 
on  a  huge  scale  of  well-known  horticultural  and 
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agronomic  principles,  the  discovery  of  variants 
through  cross-hreeding  and  the  propagation  of 
outstanding  individuals.  The  cycle,  however, 
was  not  a  single  season  l)ut  the  5  to  7  years 
needed  for  a  rubher  tree  to  mature,  and  this, 
together  with  the  fact  that  millions  of  trees  had 
to  be  studied,  required  the  most  painstaking, 
tedious,  and  unbelievably  patient  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  scientists. 

One  fact  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
\^  estern  Hemisphere  is  that  the  effort  w  as  co- 
operative, with  many  plantations  taking  part, 
iHider  the  leadership  of  Dutch  scientists  long 
concerned  with  horticultural  improvements  in 
their  eastern  possessions. 

Goodyear  s  own  trees  were  marked  and  yield 
records  carefully  kept,  just  as  a  farmer  seeks  to 
discover  the  high-yielding  cows  in  his  herd.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  yields  varied  extremely, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent — and  that  70  percent 
of  the  rubber  came  from  30  percent  of  the  trees. 
The  others  were  shirkers. 

The  search  was  started  for  trees  which  were 
really  outstanding,  with  yields  double  or  triple 
those  of  run-of-mine  trees.  There  might  have 
been  a  few  hundred  such  trees  in  a  million.  And 
no  one  could  tell  offhand  whether  or  not  tlieir 
high  yield  was  due  to  a  specially  favorable  en- 
vironment or  to  remote  hereditary  factors, 
til  row-backs  perhaps  to  some  lusty  great-grand- 
father tree  sent  over  to  Ceylon  by  Sir  Henry 

ickham  in  1876.  It  would  take  .5  to  6  years 
in  time  and  limitless  patience  to  find  out. 

It  would  prove  nothing  to  plant  seeds  from 
those  high-yielding  trees.  They  must  take  ac- 
tual slips  or  buds  from  each  one.  graft  them 
onto  seedlings,  cut  off  the  top  of  the  seedling 
once  the  graft  w  as  complete,  let  the  slip  from  the 
parent  tree  grow  up  on  that  stem,  a  real  part  of 
the  parent  tree,  a  chip  off  the  old  block. 

Some  3.5  such  grafts  were  started  for  each  of 
the  high-yielding  trees,  and  they  were  watched 
carefully  during  their  growth  of  maturity.  Re- 
sults were  as  expected.   Most  of  the  grafted  trees 


grew  up  to  be  indifferent  yielders,  high,  low. 
medium,  proving  that  the  productiveness  of  the 
parent  was  the  result  of  accident,  a  specially  rich 
soil,  favorable  drainage,  or  sunlight  or  other 
factor. 

But  in  a  few  cases — only  one  or  two  out  of  a 
hundred — every  one  of  the  35  grafted  young 
trees  grew  up  straight  and  tall  and  full  latexed. 
reproducing  exactly  the  yield  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  its  parent.  This  discovery  was  im- 
portant, and  the  "mother  trees"  became  very 
valuable.  Each  became  the  starting  point  of  a 
new  clone,  and  from  them  inilimited  numbers 
of  trees  could  be  developed  with  identical  char- 
acteristics by  the  process  of  grafting  l)uds  on  the 
root  stock  of  seedlings  of  ordinary  stocks.  This 
was  the  process  which  provided  the  first  genera- 
tion of  liigli-yielding  trees. 

Yields  Go  Still  Higher 

The  second  step  w  as  to  seek  still  higher  yields 
by  selecting  a  pair  of  mother  trees  who  had  the 
highest  yields  and  other  desired  characteristics 
and  using  them  as  parents,  cross-poUenize  their 
blossoms,  in  the  hope  of  securing  seeds,  and 
trees  therefrom,  some  of  which  might  be  su- 
perior to  either  of  their  parents. 

Those  mother  trees  presented  a  curious  ap- 
pearance during  the  "mating  season."  High 
platforms  were  built  around  them  and  cheese- 
cloth bags  placed  around  each  cluster  of  blos- 
soms, and  there  the  powder-fine  pollen  from  the 
male  blossom  of  one  tree  was  brushed  by  hand 
over  the  female  blossom  of  the  other  tree  with 
a  bit  of  cotton  placed  as  additional  protection 
against  accidental  pollenization  from  unpedi- 
greed  and  philandering  neighbors.  These  trees 
might  not  mate  with  any  Tom.  Dick,  or  Harry 
of  a  tree  whose  pollen  the  wind  or  an  insect 
might  present.  They  could  mate  only  with  their 
peers. 

The  seeds  of  these  unions  ripened  in  time  and 
were  planted,  and  again  the  scientists  must  w  ait 
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through  the  5-year  cycle  to  see  what  happened. 
It  could  be  certam  that  the  offspring  would  still 
be  mixed,  representing  many  strains  in  Nature's 
curious  demonstration  of  Mendel's  law,  but  with 
the  chance  that  out  of  the  thousands  one  or  two 
variants  would  appear,  obtaining  combinations 
similar  to  those  found  in  remoter  ancestry  in  the 
Brazilian  forest,  variants  with  yield  and  other 
characteristics  superior  to  their  parents.  These 
then  became  the  founders  of  new  clones,  the  sec- 
ond generation.  By  1941  the  third  generation 
was  just  beginning  to  appear. 

Before  this  tedious  experimentation  was  com- 
pleted we  were  convinced  by  the  results  already 
obtained  that  it  was  safe  to  make  the  first  move, 
to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Laws  limiting  land- 
holding  to  2,500  acres  prevented  the  establish- 
ment of  large  plantations  in  the  Philippines, 
since  the  production  from  too  small  an  estate 
would  be  negligible  in  a  field  where  more  than 
8,000,000  acres  are  planted  to  rubber. 

Labor  laws  barred  the  import  of  the  low-wage 
Javanese,  so  an  experimental  estate  in  the  Phil- 
ippines might  throw  light  on  whether  or  not 
rubber  could  be  grown  commercially  under  a 
wage  scale  comparable  to  that  of  Central 
America. 

Also  it  would  provide  a  supply  of  budded 
stock  under  American  control,  free  of  export 
restrictions.  The  Stevenson  Act  had  failed  due 
to  unrestricted  export  of  rubber  by  Dutch  and 
native  growers,  and  a  flurry  of  new  planting 
which  would  later  make  itself  felt  in  world 
supply.  Already  when  we  acquired  a  tract  of 
2,500  acres  in  the  Philippines  in  1928  there  was 
talk  of  a  new  restriction  program  in  which 
Dutch  and  French  might  join. 

Experiments  started  in  Sumatra  were  now 
carried  on  in  the  Philippines  as  well,  while  on 
its  Dutch  plantations  low-yielding  trees  were 
gradually  replaced  with  high  yielders,  and  all 
new  planting  was  bud-grafted  with  proved  high- 
yield  material,  to  make  in  time  the  largest  bud- 


grafted  plantation  in  the  world — with  yield 
averages  continuing  to  move  upward. 

The  Philippines  project  was  successful  and  in 
1935  the  third  step  was  taken,  the  acquiring  of 
acreage  in  Panama,  and  in  the  following  year  in 
Costa  Rica. 

The  Fight  Against  Leaf  Disease 

But  the  question  of  whether  or  not  improved 
technique  developed  in  the  Middle  East  would 
be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  wage  differentials 
of  Central  America  must  wait  for  the  solution 
of  another  scientific  problem.  That  was  the 
presence  of  the  South  American  leaf  disease, 
which  up  to  then  had  acted  as  additional  de- 
terrents to  the  setting  up  of  rubber  planta- 
tions in  this  hemisphere.  The  disease  had  not 
bothered  the  original  wild  rubber  trees  of  the 
jungle,  scattered  as  they  were  over  vast  areas 
but  ran  like  an  epidemic  through  stands  of  trees 
set  up  closely  together.  Plantations  started  in 
Trinidad,  in  Dutch  and  British  Guiana,  and  else- 
where had  been  ravaged  by  the  disease  and 
abandoned.  Spraying  might  check  its  spread, 
but  only  at  prohibitive  cost. 

The  Goodyear  Plantations  Co.  attacked  this 
problem  head-on  in  acquiring  in  Costa  Rica  a 
site  in  the  center  of  the  disease,  taking  over  an 
estate  which  had  been  planted  to  rubber  years 
before  and  given  up.  If  the  disease  could  be 
combatted  successfully  in  such  a  stronghold  it 
could  be  defeated  elsewhere. 

It  was  noticed  that  of  the  36,000  trees  orig- 
inally planted  on  the  Costa  Rica  tract,  some 
3,600  were  still  standing.  It  was  fair  to  assume 
that  they  had  inherited  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
sistance to  the  disease.  It  was  a  good  starting 
point  for  the  new  job  of  cross  breeding  the 
high-yielding  trees  of  the  Middle  East  with  dis- 
ease-resistant trees  of  Central  America.  Simul- 
taneously seedlings  from  the  seeds  of  disease- 
resistant  trees  were  bud-grafted  with  high-yield 
material  flown  in  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Latin  American  governments  watched  the  exper- 
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Rubber-survey  party  member  at  icork. 

iments  with  interest,  gave  their  cooperation, 
began  setting  up  their  own  studies,  exchanged 
findings. 

It  was  not  part  of  our  plan  to  set  up  huge 
plantations  or  to  attempt  to  grow  all  our  own 
rubber.  Of  its  92.000  acres  in  Sumatra,  only 
60,000  are  planted,  tlie  remaining  32,000-acre 
tract  being  held  for  future  requirements.  But 
if  our  entire  acreage  in  the  East  were  in  full  pro- 
duction it  would  still  produce  only  enough  rub- 
ber to  rini  our  factories  for  3  months  out  of  the 
year. 

Our  objective  in  Latin  America  was  to  see 
what  new  problems,  climatic,  soil,  or  others, 
were  involved  and  to  prove,  if  possible,  that  thev 
could  be  solved  and  that  rubber  cultivation  w  as 
practical.  Once  that  demonstration  was  given 
the  company  hoped  that  small  tracts,  familv 
size,  might  be  set  up  by  the  thousands  through- 
out the  great  rubber  belt  of  the  Americas.  After 


i  '-:--a  -  ci  t'»ant  Industry  photo. 

Bud-grafting  trees  in  Costa  Rican  nursery. 

all,  50  percent  of  the  rubber  grown  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  not  grown  on  large  plantations  but  by 
countless  thousands  of  natives  having  plots  of 
few  acres. 

Simple  processing  machines  have  been  de- 
veloped, much  like  the  mangle  of  wash  day,  on 
which  the  coagulated  ridiber  might  be  sheeted 
out,  the  water  squeezed  out  and  more  uniform 
quality  secured.  For  coagulating  tanks,  the  fa- 
miliar gasoline  cans  cut  in  half,  which  the 
natives  in  the  East  used,  would  serve  to  start 
Central  and  South  American  families  in  the 
rubber  business  at  little  initial  expense. 

Our  plantations  and  others  that  might  be 
started  by  nationals  in  the  various  countries 
interested  would  be  nuclei  for  smaller  tracts, 
assisting  in  processing,  marketing,  and  furnish- 
ing a  supply  of  high-yield  seeds  and  bud  stock. 

The  battle  against  the  leaf  disease  is  not 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Rubber  for  barrage  balloons. 

Rubber  for  aircraft. 
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ended,  but  even  the  scientists,  careful  in  their 
statements,  are  willing  to  admit  that  they  can 
see  light  ahead. 

All  this  had  been  under  way  as  a  horticultural 
experiment,  attracting  little  attention  from  the 
outside  world  till  new  international  events  gave 
it  striking  significance.  That  was  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Evirope. 

Holland  and  France  were  overrini  by  Hitler's 
legions.  Great  Britain  was  threatened,  and  their 
rich  colonies  in  the  Middle  East,  source  of  98 
percent  of  the  world's  rubber  supply,  became 
tempting  prizes  of  war. 

Hemispheres  On  The  Alert 

This  brought  both  hemispheres  to  the  alert. 
There  was  peril  involved  to  the  United  States, 
which  consumes  nearly  60  percent  of  the  world's 
rubber.  There  was  opportunity  ahead  for  na- 
tions which  could  produce  rubber.  The  matter 
of  whether  or  not  ridiber  could  be  raised  com- 
mercially in  this  hemisphere  was  no  longer  an 
academic  question  but  an  urgent  economic  and 
military  necessity. 

Distance,  with  the  uncertainties  of  trans- 
oceanic shipment,  was  an  inconvenience,  but  the 
possibility  of  seizure  of  the  chief  rubber-growing 
areas  of  the  world  by  an  unfriendly  power, 
which  could,  if  it  chose,  dictate  terms  and  prices 
at  which  the  world  might  get  rubber,  constituted 
a  situation  of  extreme  gravity. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  State  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  held  a  conference 
with  officials  of  Central  and  South  American 
nations,  found  them  interested  and  ready  to 
cooperate.  Surveys  of  areas  were  instituted  in 
conjunction  with  experts  from  the  various  coun- 
tries. Experimental  stations  and  nurseries  are 
being  established. 

American  plantation  owners  were  consulted, 
were  glad  to  make  their  experience  and  person- 
nel available.  Goodyear  in  Central  America, 
Ford  in  Brazil,  had  made  headway  in  fighting 


the  leaf  disease.  All  were  certain  what  other 
problems  remained  could  be  solved  in  time.  A 
pooling  of  all  scientific  and  agronomic  effort  and 
resources  was  to  everyone's  advantage.  With 
many  men  working  on  it  and  exchanging  results, 
the  project  could  move  aliead  much  faster. 

We  had  one  other  thing  to  contribute — an 
extensive  supply  of  proved  high-yielding  stock, 
unrestricted  of  export,  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  company  made  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States  Government  to  make  this 
available  to  nations  of  this  hemisphere  cooperat- 
ing in  the  program  and  to  share  the  results 
secured  from  the  joint  studies.  Now  seedlings 
and  budwood  are  being  rushed  by  fast  steamer 
and  airplane  to  nations  interested.  It  is  of  in- 
terest that  to  keep  them  fresh  they  are  carried  in 
air-tight  containers  made  of  a  filmlike  packag- 
ing material  derived  from  rubber.  If  the  scien- 
tific problems  are  solved  and  high-yielding  trees 
resistant  to  disease  can  be  raised  successfully  in 
Latin  America,  the  economic  problem  still  re- 
mains. Rubber  over  the  long  swing  must  be 
raised  at  a  price  reasonably  comparable  to  that 
in  the  Near  East  and  cheaper  than  synthetics. 

No  country  in  South  or  Central  America  is 
interested  in  growing  rubber  only  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  emergency,  for  that  hypothetical 
period  during  which  eastern  rubber  miglit  be 
held  for  ransom  or  held  off  the  market  entirely. 
If  Latin  America  goes  in,  it  will  go  in  to  stay. 
Its  problem  then  is  to  become  competitive  in 
cost,  despite  its  higher-priced  labor,  with  the 
costs  secured  by  the  20-cents-a-day  Javanese 
tapper. 

By  taking  full  advantage  of  favorable  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  in  the  Americas  and  utiliz- 
ing modern  engineering  methods,  the  widening 
field  of  research  which  is  opening  up  liigher  and 
still  higher  yields,  plus  the  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion being  given  by  interested  governments, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  this  cannot  be  done. 

No  reason  why  rubber  should  not  come  home. 
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by  Edward  C.  Higbee. 
Junior  Soil  Conservationist, 
Soil  Conservation  Service, 
rr  est  Salem.  JT  is. 

TH0LSx4XDS  of  Mexican  farmers  are  rub- 
bing their  eyes  incredulously  while  a  dream 
as  old  as  Mexico  itself  comes  true  in  their  life- 
time, ater — great  reser\  oirs  of  it — and  vast 
networks  of  irrigation  canals  are  appearing  in 
the  deserts  from  Sonora  to  Tehuantepec.  The 
land,  recovering  from  its  thirst,  is  growing  green 
with  crops. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  all  this  means 
in  terms  of  human  betterment.  Reduced  to  fig- 
ures, it  is  the  irrigation  of  more  than  3  million 
acres  for  120,000  Mexican  farm  families. 

As  we  rode  from  A  ilia  Juarez  to  \  alles  not  so 
long  ago,  Amadeo  Garcia  explained  how  it 
would  affect  him.  At  that  time  Garcia  owned 
a  small  farm  in  San  Luis  Potosi.  Because  of  the 
low  rainfall  in  his  district  he  could  not  grow 
crops  enough  for  a  living.  He  became  a  migrant 


w  orker  6  months  of  each  year.  hen  he  had 
work  Garcia  sent  money  to  his  family.  \^  hen 
he  could  find  notliing  to  do.  they  too  often  went 
hungry.  He  told  me  that  soon  this  would  be 
clianged.  A  new  irrigation  project  was  being 
developed  near  his  home.  Being  eligible  for 
credit  from  the  Banco  >«acional  de  Credito  Agri- 
cola,  Garcia  would  establish  himself  on  irrigated 
land  where  there  would  be  work  the  year 
around — himger  would  no  longer  haunt  his 
family. 

The  development  of  irrigation  projects  is  an 
"all  out"  program  in  Mexico.  This  year  55 
million  pesos  (about  811,289.000 1,  the  largest 
budget  in  history  for  irrigation,  was  announced 
by  President  Avila  Camacho.  Irrigation  in 
Mexico  has  been  practiced  since  the  days  of  the 
Maya  and  the  Aztecs,  but  modem  development 
of  great  projects  was  not  initiated  until  1926, 
when  an  expenditure  of  3  million  pesos  (about 
S615,750)  was  made.    Plans  alreadv  have  been 
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made  for  continvious  development  during  the 
next  21  years.  In  all,  the  bill  will  be  more  than 
600  million  pesos  (about  $123,151,000). 

The  job  of  administering  this  tremendous  task 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  engineers  of  the  Comision 
Nacional  de  Irrigacion.  The  work  already  ac- 
complished is  a  monument  to  their  energy  and 
technical  skill,  for  the  obstacles  have  been  many. 

Starting  from  scratch,  they  made  a  reconnais- 
sance soil  survey  of  the  entire  country  for  pre- 
liminary studies  of  the  land.  To  make  detailed 
soils  maps  of  specific  projects,  the  engineers  are 
differentiating  and  correlating  soil  types  of  these 
particvilar  areas  for  the  first  lime  in  history. 
They  are  making  original  topographic  surveys 
by  aerial  photography.  A  chain  of  weather 
bureau  and  hydrologic  observation  stations  is 
being  maintained  throughout  the  country.  Va- 
ried and  specialized  as  these  tasks  are,  they  are 
but  a  few  of  the  duties  of  the  Comision. 

Each  project  considered  by  the  Comision  is 
carefully  scrutinized  as  to  economic  and  social 
potentialities.  Work  is  done  only  where  there 
is  vital  need.  In  areas  where  production  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  population  or  where  costs  of 
transportation  are  high,  the  Comision  will  try 
to  establish  a  project.  The  primary  purpose  of 
these  large  irrigation  plans  is  to  produce  more 
and  cheaper  food  for  the  nation  and  to  open  new 
areas  of  production  to  farmers  living  on  sub- 
marginal  lands. 

Typical  of  the  problem  areas  in  which  work 
is  being  done  is  Huichapan  in  the  State  of 
Hidalgo.  The  population  of  Huichapan  de- 
clined from  12,000  in  1880  to  2,139  in  1935.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  farmers  in  that  area  to 
grow  corn  cheaper  than  it  could  be  shipped  in 
by  rail.  Due  to  inadequate  rainfall  and  primi- 
tive agricultural  methods,  the  corn  yield  aver- 
aged only  15  bushels  an  acre  in  good  years. 
Frequently  crops  failed  and  farmers,  facing  star- 
vation, were  forced  to  abandon  their  land. 

Today  Huichapan  is  in  the  process  of  becom- 
ing   a    model    agricultural    community.  The 


Presa  Madero  is  nearing  completion.  It  will 
dam  the  waters  of  Arroyo  Hondo  and  supply 
3,200  hectares  (7,907  acres)  of  wheat,  corn, 
beans,  chili,  and  fruits  with  water — and  life. 

The  Comision  Nacional  de  Irrigacion  is  not 
content  with  establishing  a  constant  water  sup- 
ply for  parched  acres.  It  is  out  to  overhaul 
completely  Mexican  agriculture  and  rural  life. 

Irrigation  And  More 

The  engineers  of  the  Comision  are  almost  as 
interested  in  introducing  improved  seed  and 
better  breeds  of  livestock  as  they  are  in  irriga- 
tion. Hampshire  boars,  Leghorn  hens,  Here- 
ford bulls,  and  certified  Marquis  wheat  seed  are 
every  bit  as  important  as  Portland  cement  and 
reenforcing  steel.  As  they  look  at  it,  their  work 
includes  rural  and  village  electrification,  substi- 
tution of  the  steel  plow  for  the  wooden  arado, 
and  introducing  crop  rotation  on  lands  which 
have  been  planted  annually  to  corn  for  a  hun- 
dred years. 

Their  work  and  plans  include  adoption  of 
erosion-control  and  soil-conservation  practices, 
establishment  of  experimental  farms  and  labora- 
tories, resettlement  of  farm  families  on  newly 
irrigated  lands,  building  roads,  draining  swamps, 
and  founding  whole  agricultural  communities. 
Most  important  of  all,  this  impressive-sounding 
work  is  far  beyond  the  paper  stages. 

About  35  miles  southwest  of  Laredo,  Tex.,  in 
the  center  of  the  Rio  Salado  project,  is  Ciudad 
Anahuac,  the  first  agricultural  community  fos- 
tered by  the  Comision  Nacional  de  Irrigacion. 
This  city  was  developed  as  an  urban  hub  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  surrounding  117,000-acre  Rio 
Salado  irrigation  district.  It  is  a  complete 
metropolitan  center  with  its  own  schools,  banks, 
mercantile  houses,  processing  factories,  clinics, 
and  recreational  establishments. 

Sixty  miles  southeast  of  Chihuahua  is  Ciudad 
Delicias,  the  second  agricultural  city  of  Mexico, 
located  in  the  center  of  the  flourishing  Rio 
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Rodriguez  Dam  in  Baja  California 


Conchos  irrigation  di.-trict.  There  nearly  oO.OOO 
acres  of  cotton,  wheat,  peanuts,  corn,  and  melons 
are  raised.  An  additional  100,000  acres  soon 
will  he  under  cultivation  when  the  Boquilla  and 
Colina  Dams  and  hydroelectric  generating  sta- 
tions are  completed. 

The  function  of  tlie  Comision  Nacional  de 
Irrigacion  compares  with  that  of  several  Federal 
agricultural  agencies  in  the  Lnited  States.  It  is 
our  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
and  Farm  Security  Administration  all  rolled 
into  one.  In  Mexico,  as  in  the  Fnited  States, 
farm  aid  comes  in  response  to  the  appeal  of 
farmers  through  their  democratic  organizations. 
The  work  program  of  the  Comision  Nacional  de 
Irrigacion  springs  from  grass  roots.  Here's  how 
it  works: 

A  group  of  farmers  or  an  entire  comnuniity 
petitions  for  an  irrigation  project  and  all  tlie 


triininings.  1  he  Comision  tlien  makes  a  thor- 
ough survey.  Air  photos  are  taken  of  the  area 
from  which  topographic  maps  are  made.  De- 
tailed soil  surveys  and  lahoratory  analyses  of 
field  samples  follow.  Soils  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  agricultural-use  capabilities,  with 
and  without  irrigation.  Agronomists  study  the 
crops  and  cultural  practices  of  the  region.  Me- 
teorologists gather  and  correlate  local  climato- 
logical  data.  Hydrologists  compile  data  on 
stream  flow  and  silt  loads  and  economists  study 
costs  and  \  alues.  The  hlue  print  of  the  final 
project  is  the  work  of  a  dozen  specialists. 

The  great  La  Angostura  Dam  in  Sonora  was 
completed  last  Decemher.  This  dam  is  the  key- 
stone of  one  of  the  most  amhitious  projects  un- 
dertaken by  the  Comision  Xacional  de  Irrigacion. 
Built  to  conserve  the  waters  of  the  Bavispe  River, 
a  tributary  to  the  \  aqui.it  has  a  storage  capacity 
of  1.270  million  cubic  meters.    It  will  stabihze 
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the  flow  of  the  Yaqui  River  and  make  pos- 
sible the  irrigation  of  some  125  thousand 
hectares  (308,875  acres)  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
near  Guaymas.  In  addition  to  creating  this  vast 
area  of  productive  land  out  of  the  Sonoran 
desert  its  tiirbines  will  generate  about  30,000  hp. 
to  electrify  the  Yaqui  Valley. 

To  supplement  the  work  of  La  Angostura,  two 
other  dams.  El  Aguila  and  Camellon,  will  be 
completed  in  the  near  future  as  a  part  of  the 
Yaqui  project  and  thereby  triple  its  irrigated 
area  and  electric  power. 

So  the  story  continues  in  nearly  every  State 
of  Mexico.  The  irrigated  Imperial  Valley  of 
California  and  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  of  Texas 
have  their  counterparts  under  construction 
across  the  border  in  Baja  California  and  Tamau- 
lipas.  In  the  world-famous  Durango  cotton 
country,  300,000  hectares  (741,300  acres)  will 
soon  be  under  irrigation.  This  project,  El 
Palmito,  ranks  with  La  Angostura  in  national 
significance.  Far  to  the  south,  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  a  tropical  garden  of  more  than 


50,000  hectares  (123,550  acres)  of  sugarcane, 
bananas,  and  pineapples  will  some  day  flourish. 

The  problem  of  financing  often  impedes  the 
best  of  plans.  But  in  the  program  of  promoting 
irrigation  the  Mexican  treasury,  through  the 
Banco  Nacional  de  Credito  Agricola,  has  been 
most  cooperative.  Appropriations  for  this  na- 
tional need  are  among  the  highest  in  the  Repub- 
lic's bvidget.  All  projects,  however,  are  operated 
on  a  pay-back  basis.  Amortization  payments  are 
reasonable  and  as  money  is  repaid  it  replenishes 
a  revolving  fund  available  for  further  irrigation 
developments. 

Irrigation  not  only  will  bring  gradual  mod- 
ernization of  agriculture  and  improvement  of 
rural  life  to  Mexico  but  it  will  also  provide  the 
foundation  for  new  industries  in  regions  of  po- 
tential wealth.  The  energy  and  faith  of  the 
Comision  Nacional  de  Irrigacion  in  carrying  out 
this  plan  is  typical  of  those  workers  in  agricul- 
tvire  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  who 
are  striving  to  build  in  the  Americas  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  a  greater  security  for  all. 


Angostura  Dam  in  Sonora. 


Mexican  Government  photo. 
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AGRICULTURAL  FRO\T 


INTER- AMERICAN  ARBITRATION 

In  a  six-point  American  "inner-defense"  pro- 
gram. C.  ^  .  ^  liitney.  President  of  the  American 
Arbitration  Association,  included  in  his  accept- 
ance speech  a  plan  to  ".  .  .  develop  better  busi- 
ness relations  in  inter-American  trade  through 
the  elimination  of  misunderstandings  in  Latin 
American  markets."  According  to  the  President 
of  the  Association,  the  best  way  this  can  be  done 
is  through  the  establishment  of  common  stand- 
ards of  business  practices  and  coordination  of 
commercial  and  governmental  efforts.  Central 
arbitration  boards  are  being  established  in  ma- 
jor industrial  areas  in  South  America  in  order 
to  coordinate  the  work. 

RUBBER  PL.\NTATIONS'  REPORT  FAVORABLE 

Rubber  plantations  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  are  receiving  favorable  reports  from  the 
experimental  stations.  Farmers  are  said  to  be 
recognizing  the  possibilities  of  rubber  plantings 
for  providing  shade  for  other  plants,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  drying  oil  from  the  ridjber 
seeds,  and  for  the  residue  from  rubber  plantings 
proWding  animal  feed  and  fertilizer  of  excellent 
quality. 

AGRICLLTLR.AL  DEPENDENCY 

Most  Latin  American  countries  are  dependent 
for  their  prosperity  on  the  export  of  one  or  two 
agricultural  commodities.  Argentina  and  Uru- 
guay, for  instance,  depend  on  cattle  and  grain. 
Brazil  and  Colombia  are  heavily  dependent  on 
coffee.  The  majority  of  Central  American  coun- 
tries rely  mainly  on  coffee  and  bananas.  The 
Caribbean  area  is  dependent  mainly  on  coffee 
and  sugar. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  STUDIED 

Adverse  effects  of  the  European  conflict  on 
certain  Cuban  industries  are  to  be  studied  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment. .Abnormal  trade  conditions,  restriction 
of  world  markets,  and  rising  costs  of  necessary 
raw  materials  on  which  many  of  the  industries 
are  dependent  are  some  of  the  problems  to  be 
studied.  The  commission  will  make  a  survey 
of  conditions  and  propose  effective  measures  to 
avoid  an  impending  cycle  of  rising  costs  and 
diminishing  production  and  employment. 

BRAZIL  INCREASES  FIBER-PLANT  PRODUCTION 

Cultivation  of  plants  suitable  for  large-scale 
production  of  fibers  to  substitute  for  imported 
jute  is  now  under  way  in  Brazil.  The  head  of 
the  Agricultural  Development  Service  in  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  started  an  intensive  cam- 
paign to  increase  production  of  various  fiber 
plants,  particularly  sisal,  ramie,  and  Papoula  de 
Sao  Francisco. 

CRUDE  RUBBER  DE\TLOPMENT  PACTS 

Mexico  and  the  Lnited  States  have  completed 
an  agreement  to  conduct  scientific  experiments 
in  ridDber  production,  in  order  to  develop  parts 
of  Mexico  into  rubber-producing  areas.  Similar 
agreements  have  been  made,  or  are  expected  to 
be  made  soon,  with  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Guatemala. 

CUB.A-\  HORTICULTUR.\L  STATION" 

To  demonstrate  to  Cuban  farmers  the  proper 
methods  of  silviculture  and  to  test  new  varieties 
of  seeds  and  buds,  a  horticultural  demonstration 
station  has  been  established  at  El  Cano,  in 
Havana  Province. 
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MORE  INDUSTRY  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 

What  may  prove  to  be  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  problem  of  unsettled  trade  conditions  in 
Latin  America  is  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Commission,  with 
its  main  offices  in  Washington.  Two  members 
of  the  commission  are  now  in  Latin  America  to 
establish  branch  offices. 

Many  countries  in  Latin  America  have  great 
possibilities  for  industrialization.  The  purpose 
of  the  new  commission  is  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion of  Latin  American  raw  materials  that  are 
useful  to  the  United  States  defense  program  and 
to  start  new  industries  in  the  American  Repub- 
lics which  will  manufacture  consumer  goods 
formerly  purchased  from  Europe. 

RUBBER-GOODS  FACTORIES  IN  CUBA 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  two  rubber 
soods  factories  in  Cuba — one  near  Havana  and 
one  in  Matanzas — are  nearing  completion.  It  is 
said  that  these  factories  may  supply  the  local 
demand  for  mamifactured  rubber  goods  which, 
in  the  past,  have  been  imported. 

NEW  LABORATORY  OF  MINES 

As  a  part  of  the  plan  to  intensify  the  agricul- 
tural activities  of  Cuba,  Joaquin  Perez  Roa, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  has  announced  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Laboratory  of  Mines,  equipped 
to  make  analyses,  experiments,  and  identifica- 
tions of  minerals.  It  will  also  serve  as  a  con- 
sultation service  and  a  source  for  data  on  the 
mineral  deposits  of  the  island. 


MEXICAN  AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY 

Governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
are  cooperating  in  a  survey  to  determine  pros- 
pects for  expanding  production  in  Mexico  of 
crops  which  are  needed  in  this  country  but  are 
not  produced  here.  The  survey  will  begin  in 
May  and  continue  several  months. 

The  work  is  being  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  Mexican  Foreign  Office,  with  cooperation 
of  two  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  agencies, 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

Assigned  to  the  survey  are  two  experienced 
tropical  agriculture  specialists  from  the  Depart- 
ment, James  H.  Kempton  and  Harry  T.  Edwards 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Mr.  Kempton 
has  carried  out  several  exploratory  surveys  of 
Mexican  agriculture  for  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, and  Mr.  Edwards  was  formerly  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the  Philippines. 

RUBBER  SURVEY  PARTY  RETURNS 

The  last  of  the  four  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
rubber-survey  parties  has  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  Haiti.  The  group  explored  pro- 
spective rubber  zones  in  Panama,  Costa  Rica, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Haiti,  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo. One  member  of  the  original  field 
parties  remained  in  Brazil  to  lead  an  expedition 
into  Matto  Grosso. 

BANANAS  FOR  LAUNCHING  SHIPS 

Seven  thousand  pounds  of  bananas  were  used 
recently  for  launching  a  413-foot  cargo  ship  at 
Beaumont,  Tex.  It  is  expected  that  using  ba- 
nanas in  this  way,  instead  of  launching  grease, 
will  increase  considerably  United  States  con- 
sumption of  this  Central  American  export. 
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Carlos  Martins  Pereira  e  Sousa — Our  Mutual  Friend 


The  great,  sprawling  country  of  Brazil,  with  a  language  different 
from  its  sister  American  nations,  with  an  almost  complete  range  of  cli- 
matic conditions,  soils  and  products,  with  a  rapidly  growing  economic 
strength,  the  power  of  which  has  only  begun  to  be  felt,  requires  an  able 
Ambassador  in  Washington.  In  Carlos  Martins  Pereira  e  Sousa,  Brazil 
has  the  answer  to  this  diplomatic  necessity. 

Snr.  Martins  was  born  in  Porto  Alegre,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Porto  Alegre  Law  School  where  he  was 
granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Juridical  and  Social  Science. 

After  practicing  law  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  achieving  prominence 
in  his  profession,  Snr.  Martins  was  appointed  Assistant  District  Attorney 
and  later  District  Judge  in  the  city  of  Pelotas. 

He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1906  as  Second  Secretary  in 
which  capacity  he  served  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay;  Berlin,  Vienna,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Rome.  He  was  made  First  Secretary  in  1918.  As  his 
career  progressed  he  served  as  Resident  Minister  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  and 
as  Consul  General  at  xAjnsterdam. 

Snr.  Martins  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Copenhagen,  1931—33 : 
Ambassador  to  Denmark  in  1934;  Ambassador  to  Tokio  in  1934  and 
1935 ;  Ambassador  to  Brussels  until  1938.  He  received  his  appointment 
as  Brazil's  Ambassador  to  Washington  in  1939. 

He  is  the  author  of  several  books  including  "Contra  a  DjTiamica  da 
Guerra  a  Technica  da  Paz";  "Problemas  do  Dia":  and  "Politica  de 
Immigragao." 
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Advance  on  All  Fronts  .  .  . 


In  this  issue,  E.  W.  James  writes  of  the  Pan  American  Highway,  a 
project  dear  to  his  heart  and  one  with  which  he  has  been  identified  since 
its  inception. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  clear  exposition  he  makes  of  the  inter- 
dependence existing  between  good  roads  and  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural opportunities  in  the  Americas. 

How  often  we  tend  to  overlook  this  interdependence!  "If  only  we 
could  stimulate  some  travel,"  say  some,  "inter-American  relations  would 
be  greatly  improved."  Others  think  that  more  loans  or  more  cultural 
exchange  would  do  the  job. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no  panacea  exists  for  the  problems 
that  beset  our  Americas.  The  interdependence  which  Mr.  James  so 
pointedly  calls  to  our  attention  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  good  roads  on 
agriculture  permeates  the  entire  fabric  of  inter- American  relations.  For 
instance,  one  would  not  need  much  prophetic  vision  to  see  how  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Pan  American  Highway  could  act  as  a  leaven  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  communities  through  which  it  will  pass.  New  faces,  new 
ideas,  new  ways  of  living  will  be  brought  to  centers  that  have  never  before 
experienced  the  advantages  of  international  contacts. 

We  must  advance  on  all  fronts  simultaneously  in  our  march  toward 
inter- American  understanding.  Mutual  intellectual  penetration  alone  is 
not  enough.  Neither  will  the  solution  of  our  surplus  commodity  problems 
alone  insure  us  of  everlasting  harmony  in  the  Americas.  It  is  the  judicious 
combination  of  these  and  other  desirable  goals  that  holds  forth  the 
greatest  possibilities  for  cooperative  living  in  the  American  side  of  the 
world,  which  may  in  time  prove  an  inspiration  to  others. 

To  bring  this  about  requires  the  wholehearted  and  intelligent  cooper- 
ation of  farmers,  scientists,  businessmen,  artists,  teachers,  students  and 
people  in  many  walks  of  life  both  in  our  country  and  in  other  American 
lands. 


Arterv  of  the  Americas 


A  Giuilfinahm  section  <»/        I'an  American  Highway. 

b\  E.  ^  .  James 

WHE>i  you  want  to  go  from  one  country  to 
another  in  Central  America,  the  surest 
way  to  get  there  is  to  fly  or  take  a  hoat.  If  you 
are  allergic  to  air  and  water  and  insist  on  travel- 
ing overland,  the  safest  bet  is  to  strap  a  kit  of 
provisions  on  your  back  and  set  out  on  foot,  hop- 
ing for  the  best. 

That  is  not  literally  true,  of  course,  but  it  is 
less  of  an  exaggeration  than  one  who  has  never 
been  in  Central  America  might  suppose. 
Through  no  particular  fault  of  its  own,  each 
country  has  been  figurati\ely  walled  in — by  a 
dense  jungle,  an  unspanned  river,  or  a  similar 
barrier. 

For  several  years.  Mexico  and  Guatemala  have 
had  towTis  at  railheads  approximately  3  miles 
apart  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Suchiate  River, 
but  the  cost  of  crossing  the  gap  was  so  high  that 
it  has  never  been  bridged.  Not  until  the  last 
year  w  as  a  highway  bridge  built  to  connect  the 
highway  systems  of  the  two  countries. 

Between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica,  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  organize  an  exploring  party  to 
make  an  international  trip,  so  dense  and  track- 


Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Photo. 


le^s  are  tlie  jungles  that  separate  the  two 
republics. 

Except  for  Guatemala's  connections  with  El 
Salvador  and  with  Mexico,  no  other  pair  of  coun- 
tries in  all  of  Central  America  has  adequate 
facilities  for  crossing  the  common  frontier  on 
land. 

Travelers  who  have  the  price  can  flv  over  the 
frontier,  but  plane  rates  have  not  reached  the 
point  where  goods  can  be  transported  in  large 
quantities  by  air.  ?sor  is  ship  transportation 
possible  if  goods  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
seacoast. 

This  lack  of  trade  among  the  nations  of  Latin 
America,  and  particularly  of  Central  America, 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  that  has  tended 
to  retard  the  development  of  the  whole  area  for 
years. 

Since  railroad  construction  is  extremely  costlv, 
the  cheapest  transportation  that  can  be  made 
available  to  overcome  this  difficultv  is  obviouslv 
by  a  highway  connecting  the  countries.  And 
that  is  precisely  what  the  Pan  American  High- 
wav.  which  some  dav  will  connect  18  of  the 
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American  Republics,  is  expected  to  do.  It  will 
furnish  the  trunk  line  for  general  transport  in 
the  region  and  provide  the  beginning  of  a  com- 
mon international  distribution  system. 

If  the  highway  can  accomplish  this  (  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  it  can),  then  one 
of  the  chief  barriers  to  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  Central  America  will  have  been  removed. 
To  almost  as  great  an  extent,  it  can  perform  the 
same  service  for  South  America.  By  doing  these 
things,  it  will  have  had  a  prominent  role  in  the 
development  of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 

When  a  large  fraction  of  the  population  of  a 
coimtry  is  on  a  diet  of  very  limited  variety,  it 


Each  of  these  population  centers  constituted 
the  nucleus  of  a  local  government  in  colonial 
days,  and  the  attitude  of  separatism  that  grew 
up  has  continued  to  exist  among  these  countries 
since  they  gained  their  independence.  All  of 
these  things  account  for  the  lack  of  adequate 
communication  at  the  frontiers.  Socially  and 
politically,  therefore,  the  Pan  American  High- 
way may  have  a  very  beneficial  and  stabilizing 
influence. 

Certainly,,  it  will  result  in  more  orderly  trade 
among  the  covmtries.  Today,  unfortunately, 
Avhile  efforts  toward  international  trade  are  con- 
tiniially  being  made  in  Central  America  they 


E.  W.  James,  author  of  tliis  article,  is  a  veteran  in  tlie 
fields  both  of  highway-building  and  Pan  American  re- 
lationships. Since  1929,  he  has  been  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Division  of  Highway  Transport,  which  was  formerly  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  now  is  in  the  Public  Roads  Administration, 
Federal  Works  Agency.    In  this  position,  he  is  in  charge 


of  surveys  and  construction  on  the  Pan  American  High- 
way. Mr.  James  has  been  a  delegate  to  each  of  the  three 
Pan  American  Highway  Conferences,  those  in  Panama 
in  1929  and  1931  and  that  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1939. 
In  1929  and  1930  he  was  consulting  highway  expert  to 
the  Republic  of  Colombia.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  an 
honorary  delegate  to  the  Mexican  National  Highway 
<  "ongress. 


is  a  serious  matter  if  a  shortage  or  failure  occurs 
in  any  of  the  few  crops  essential  to  that  diet. 
Practically  all  of  the  countries  from  Mexico 
south  through  Panama  depend  on  rice,  beans, 
and  corn  as  the  principal  dietary  staples  for 
most  of  their  people. 

Hardly  a  year  passes  that  a  shortage  in  one 
or  another  of  these  staples  does  not  occur  in 
some  country.  A  neighboring  country  may  have 
a  siirplus  of  the  same  crop.  But  the  people, 
many  of  them  farmers  who  depend  on  each 
year's  crops,  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prices  that 
wovild  be  necessary  to  make  it  possible  to  import 
and  distribute  food  under  existing  transport 
conditions.  A  shortage  of  more  than  neighbor- 
hood proportions  therefore,  results  in  hardship 
and  in  a  lowering  of  the  dietary  standard,  which 
is  already  not  much  above  the  subsistence  level. 

The  lack  of  frontier  communication  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  chiefly  the  result  of  historical 
conditions.  Settlements  were  visually  made  in 
colonial  times  at  centers  away  from  the  coasts. 
The  higher  altitudes  of  these  inland  areas  were 
more  healthful,  since  the  coasts  usually  were 
malarial  and  generally  uninviting  as  dwelling 
places.  It  is  said,  too,  that  fear  of  the  buccaneers 
and  sea  rovers  had  its  effect  in  urging  the  col- 
onists inland. 


commonly  take  the  form  of  smuggling,  which  i 
persists  in  spite  of  transportation  difficulties. 
Usually  these  efforts  are  on  a  very  small  scale 
and  at  best  cater  to  a  strictly  localized  demand. 
The  only  exception  consists  possibly  in  the 
running  of  cattle,  which  sometimes  reaches  con- 
siderable proportions. 

All  of  the  countries  maintain  resguardia  sta- 
tions, and  in  at  least  one  case  the  station  has  a 
mounted  patrol  which  rides  the  border.  Estab- 
lished lanes  of  communication  not  only  would 
facilitate  international  shipment  of  foodstuffs, 
but  would  control  it,  and  the  countries  would  be 
encouraged  to  develop  a  reciprocal  trade  to  the 
advantage  of  all. 

In  some  of  the  coimtries,  large  areas  remote 
from  the  capital  towns  remain  still  undeveloped, 
and  in  several  cases  these  areas  will  be  crossed 
by  the  proposed  line  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway.  The  road  will,  therefore,  serve  to 
open  new  lands  to  development. 

This  aspect  of  highway  construction  will  be 
pronovinced  and  in  two  or  three  of  the  republics 
may  lead  to  substantial  changes  in  their  internal 
economy.  For  instance,  the  Province  of  Guana- 
caste  in  northwestern  Costa  Rica  is  a  large  cattle 
raising  area,  but  at  present  driving  cattle  to  the 
central  plateau,  where  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion lives  and  Avhere  the  big  local  demand  exists, 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 

For  Hemisphere  Travel.  Commerce,  and  Defense. 


THE  PAN  a:MERICAN  fflGHWAY  had 
iti  inspiration  in  the  1923  Conference  of 
the  Anierican  Republics  at  Santiago,  when 
the  delegates  passed  a  resolution  urging 
all  countries  to  construct  roads  between 
their  capitals.  A  year  later  a  group  of 
Latin  American  engineers  meeting  in 
Wajhington  made  more  definite  plans  for 
a  single  all-weather  highway  connecting  the 
South  and  Central  American  Repultlics  and 
the  I  nited  States.  Construction  began  in 
1930,  and  today  the  highway  is  more  than 
two-tliird~  finished.  Some  important  fact? 
about  the  liigliway: 

Length  when  completed — 11,300  miles. 

Length  of  total  system  (highway  plus 
principal  connections) — 15,000  miles. 

Countries  connected — 18. 

Paved  or  driveable  in  any  weather — 70 
percent. 

Driveable  in  dry  weather  onl>  —  20  percent. 

Trails  only — 10  percent. 

Types  of  surfacing — concrete:  bitumi- 
nous material:  gravel:  rock. 

Longest  continuous  stretch  now  paved — 
815  miles,  from  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico,  on 
U.  S.  border,  to  about  50  miles  south  of 
Mexico  Citv. 


PAhi  AMERICAN  HIGHIVAV  SYSTEM 


'■^y£i>  on  ALL  yVEATHEP  ffOAD 

St^y  tvEATHea  ffOAU 


Map  by  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admuiistration. 


CONDITION  I\  SOUTH  .\MERICA 

Three-fourths  of  route  paved  or  driveable  in 
anv  kind  of  weather. 


CONDITION  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

About  half  complete:  300  miles  from  Canal 
Zone  to  Colombia  unsurveved. 
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results  in  considerable  loss  of  weight  and  low- 
ering of  quality.  The  proposed  highway  crosses 
the  center  of  Guanacaste  Province,  touching  at 
every  important  town,  and  when  completed  will 
permit  motorized  transportation  of  beef  cattle 
at  a  minimum  cost.  This  same  condition  pre- 
vails south  of  Rivas  in  Nicaragua. 

In  southern  Costa  Rica  there  is  a  valley  along 
the  Rio  General  which  is  practically  isolated 
today.  From  all  reports  it  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  agricultural  areas  in  the  repvdjlic. 
The  cultivation  of  rice  and  bright  tobacco 
should  be  greatly  encouraged  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  highway,  which  will  follow  the  river 
the  length  of  the  valley.  The  mountains  which 
border  the  valley,  especially  on  the  north  side, 
carry  heavy  stands  of  hardwood  which  will  be- 
come marketable  following  the  construction  of 
the  road.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Costa  Rican 
areas  now  most  promising  for  ruljber  culture  lie 
for  the  most  part  along  the  coasts  and,  therefore, 
will  not  be  directly  reached  by  the  road. 

In  eastern  Panama  this  condition  is  reversed, 
however.  There,  one  of  the  proposed  highway 
locations  south  and  east  of  the  Canal  Zone  cuts 
directly  through  a  large  area  in  the  Chucunaque 
Yalley,  which  is  indicated  as  a  favorable  region 
for  the  cultivation  of  Hevea  rubber. 

On  the  Chiriqui  plateau  in  western  Panama, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  4,.500  feet,  most  of  the 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  of  the  Temperate 
Zone  can  be  successfully  grown.  The  yield  of 
some  vegetables  and  fruits  is  prolific  because  of 
the  deep  volcanic  soil,  and  if  truck  transporta- 
tion can  be  provided  to  the  (]anal  Zone,  Panama 
City,  and  Colon,  there  should  be  a  large  market 
for  the  Chiriqui  products.  Securing  and  han- 
dling perishable  food  products  in  the  Canal 
Zone  has  always  presented  a  difficult  problem 
which  may  be  largely  solved  by  raising  such 
foods  in  Chiriqui  and  delivering  them  by  truck 
over  the  350  miles  to  the  Zone.  There  is  no  such 
traffic  today  because  the  highway  in  the  40-mile 
gap  beyond  David  has  not  been  constructed. 

Several  years  ago,  the  present  Commissioner 
of  the  Public  Roads  Administration,  Thomas  H. 
MacDonald,  was  responsible  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  "mud  tax."  He  declared  that  whether  or  not 
we  have  good  roads,  we  have  to  pay  for  them: 
where  we  do  not  have  them,  we  pay  for  them 
through  the  "mud  tax."     However  much  the 


"mud  tax"  is  concealed,  it  is  nevertheless  very 
real,  and  especially  so  in  Central  America  where 
the  seasonal  rains  for  more  than  half  the  year 
make  transportation  over  the  trails  and  unim- 
proved wagon  roads  extremely  costly.  In  most 
of  the  countries,  the  customary  modes  of  trans- 
port have  been  the  carrier  and  the  bullcart. 

The  carrier,  strong  of  back  and  long  on  endur- 
ance, is  not  individually  expensive,  but  such 
transportation  is  slow  and  uncertain.  In  Guate- 
mala, it  was  found  to  be  only  slightly  cheaper 
than  transportation  by  electric  railroad.  In  fact, 
the  story  is  told  that  when  the  electric  road  from 
Retalhuleu  to  Quezaltenango  was  first  put  into 
operation  it  competed  successfully  witli  the  car- 
rier. However,  when  sections  were  washed  out 
during  the  rainy  season  and  heavy  maintenance 
charges  were  incurred,  the  carriers  again  came 
into  their  own  and  fear  of  competition  prevented 
the  reconstruction  of  the  railroad. 

The  carrier  jogs  along  for  2  days  with  one 
bag  of  coffee,  at  20  cents  a  day,  where  the  rail- 
road would  make  the  trip  in  2  or  3  hours.  The 
bvillcart  hauls  from  12  to  15  sacks  at  10  cents 
a  sack,  and  consumes  a  long  day  for  the  same 
trip.  With  the  construction  of  public  highways 
and  with  modern  truck  transportation,  the  time 
of  the  railroad  can  be  met  and  the  costs  greatly 
reduced.  This  would  bring  the  "mud  tax"  to  the 
surface  and  should  make  it  a  productive  rather 
than  a  nonproductive  tax  since  money  now 
being  spent  for  inefficient  transportation  will  be 
diverted  to  the  construction  of  new  internal 
roads  to  supplement  the  Pan  American  Highway. 

Such  a  development  would  repeat  what  has 
been  a  common  experience  in  almost  every  agri- 
cultural area  in  the  United  States,  and  would 
result  in  much  the  same  improvement  through- 
out the  countries  of  Central  America  that  has 
resulted  in  our  own  country.  The  construction 
of  a  main  traffic  artery  is  the  first  necessary  step 
toward  the  development  of  adequate  highway 
systems. 

After  all,  the  justification  for  internal  im- 
provements, whether  they  be  waterways,  rail- 
ways, highways,  sewers,  waterworks,  or  public 
buildings,  flows  from  their  effectiveness  in  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  living.  Most  communities 
frequently  turn  to  the  less  productive  of  such 
public  works  as  the  first  desired  step  in  this 
process.     This  is  particularly  true  in  Latin 
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America,  where  fine  public  l)iii]flin(:!;  are  numer- 
ous and  imposing  in  surroundings  often  luisani- 
tary.  unsupplied  with  potable  water,  and  iso- 
lated. Nevertheless,  the  demonstration  of  road- 
building  throughout  Central  America  south  of 
-Mexico  during  the  last  8  years,  the  activities  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute,  and  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  sanitation  and  public  health  have  indi- 
cated a  steady  urge  tow  ard  the  development  of 
other  and  more  effective  public  works. 

By  facilitating  better  international  communi- 
cations and  the  exchange  of  staple  agricultural 
products  and  by  reducing  the  cost  of  internal 
transportation  in  each  of  the  countries,  road 
building  is  sure  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
future  development  of  all  the  countries  men- 
tioned. The  construction  of  the  highway  will 
open  new  areas  to  development  and  encourage 
the  diversification  of  agriculture  by  making  it 
possible  to  produce  new  money  crops  and  export 
them  to  advantage.  In  turn  new"  consumer  de- 
mands AN  ill  be  created,  imports  w  ill  be  increased, 
and  the  standard  of  living  will  be  raised.  Better 
nourished  people  will  be  better  contented,  and 
contented  people  will  be  politically  more  stable. 

These  simple  things  are  being  more  and  more 
realized  throughout  Central  America  and  activi- 


ties surrounding  the  building  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Highway  have  played  a  large  part  in  devel- 
oping this  realization. 

o 

LITERATURE  ABOUT  THE  PAN 
AMERR  AN  HIGHV*  AY 

For  those  interested  in  more  information 
about  the  Pan  American  Highway,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  literature  available  in  the  form  of 
publications  and  magazine  articles. 

ihe  official  government  report  on  the  highway 
is  entitled  "Proposed  Inter-American  Highway." 
Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
presented  to  Congress  in  1934,  it  was  pub- 
lished as  Senate  Document  Xo.  224,  73d  Con- 
gress, 2d  Session,  and  consists  of  152  printed 
pages,  with  photographs  and  maps.  It  deals 
only  with  the  Central  American  portion  of  the 
route,  which  is  properly  designated  as  the  Inter- 
American  Higliw  ay.  The  book  is  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Docvmients  at  70  cents 
a  copy. 

Two  books  in  popular  format  describing  the 
highway  have  been  issued  in  recent  years.  One 
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of  these  is  "The  Pan  American  Highway,"  by 
Harry  A.  Franck  and  Herbert  S.  Lanks,  who 
combined  the  experiences  of  separate  trips  they 
made  over  the  route.  It  is  ilhistrated  with 
photographs  and  was  pubHshed  in  1939  by  D. 
Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York.  Avail- 
able in  many  libraries. 

'"Carretera  Panamericana"  is  the  title  of  a 
book  in  Spanish  by  Carlos  Anesi  of  the  Argen- 
tine, who  compiled  information  about  the  route 
from  many  sources.  It  was  published  in  1938  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  is  probably  available  in  the 
larger  libraries. 

E.  W.  James,  author  of  the  foregoing  article, 
is  also  the  avithor  of  a  series  of  articles  about 
the  highway,  which  appeared  from  March  to 
October.  1939,  in  "Ingenien'a  Internacional,"  en- 
gineering magazine  published  in  Spanish  by  the 
Business  Publishers'  International  Corporation, 
New  York  City.  All  the  articles,  in  English, 
have  been  issiied  in  a  single  pamphlet  by  the 
publisher. 

Maps  of  the  route  in  both  Central  and  South 
America  and  a  4-page  descriptive  folder,  "The 
Pan  American  Highway — Artery  of  (Commerce, 
Peace  and  Defense,"  are  available  free  of  charge 
from  the  Pan  American  Highway  Confederation, 
Pan  American  Union,  Washington. 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
available  from  the  Union's  Washington  head- 
quarters, has  published  several  articles  about 
the  highway  and  plans  more.  Among  them  are: 
"Across  the  Andes  from  the  Caribbean  to  the 
Pacific,"  by  Beatrice  Newhall,  which  appeared 
in  three  parts  in  the  issues  of  June  and  August, 
1937,  and  June,  1938;  and  "The  Inter- A  merican 
Highway,"  by  Herbert  C.  Lanks,  December, 
1938. 


Free  exhibit  space  has  been  allotted  to  United 
States  firms  which  participate  in  the  Grand 
Exposition  of  American  Products,  opening 
August  10  in  Quito,  Ecuador. 

• 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  offered 
4,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Inter-American  Institute  of  Trop- 
ical Agriculture  in  Venezuela. 

• 

In  response  to  student  requests,  Valparaiso 
University  of  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  will  begin  two 
courses  next  fall  in  the  history  and  culture  of 
Latin  America. 


hiigineers  helped  hiiild  this  Pan  .4n,e,U,m  Hiahiray  hiidfie  acrass  the  Tamasalupa  Rite,   in  Guatemala. 


Meet  the  Tonka 


Bean 


by  Edgar  K.  Bi  rkland 

Hf)^  will  you  lia\e  your  couniarine?  In  the 
woody  fragrance  of  a  burning  cigarette, 
tlif-  delicate  scent  of  a  perfuined  soap,  or  the 
piquant  flavor  of  an  after-dinner  liqueur';' 

You'll  find  it  in  all  those  forms  and  more,  for 
it  is  a  versatile  product,  this  coumarine.  which 
is  extracted  from  the  tonka  bean  of  South  Amer- 
ica. It  is  one  of  the  many  tropical  products 
which  Latin  America  contributes  to  the  agricul- 
tural abundance  of  the  ^  estern  Hemisphere. 

Strictly"  speaking,  the  tonka  bean  isn't  a  bean 
in  the  ordinary  sense  but  a  spice — the  seed  of 
a  fruit  produced  by  a  tropical  tree  which  grows 
wild  in  the  northern  part  of  South  America. 
In  scientific  language,  the  tree  is  the  Dipt<'rvx 
odorata.  The  natis  es  call  it  the  sarrapia.  which 
they  apply  to  the  tree,  the  fruit,  or  the  bean. 

The  tree  is  a  big  one  that  often  reaches  a 
lieight  of  100  feet  or  more.  In  the  forest  it  is 
distinctive  because  of  the  yellowish  color  of  its 
bark  and  its  brilliant,  thick,  dark-green  foliage. 
It  ordinarily  does  not  grow  in  solid  stands,  hut 
occasionallv  it  is  found  in  small  (  lumps  known 
locally  as  sarrapiales. 

Large  as  the  tree  is,  the  fruit  it  produces  is 
small,  considerably  smaller  than  the  mango  of 
tropical  America  and  about  the  size  of  the  plum 
of  the  L  nited  States.  In  its  early  stages  this 
fruit  is  a  (hirk  green.  As  it  reaches  maturity,  it 
turns  vellow  and.  finallv.  to  a  mahoganv  color. 

The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  extremely  fibrous  and 
about  the  same  color  as  the  rind.  Some  varieties 
have  a  taste  which  is  not  unpleasant  and  are 
sometimes  eaten  by  domestic  livestock  and  wild 
animals  and  fowl,  although  they  appear  to  have 
no  particular  feed  value. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  tonka  bean  itself, 
which  grows  within  the  mahogany-colored  fruit 
aiul  is  surrounded  by  a  hard  shell,  much  like  the 
kernel  in  a  plum  or  peach  stone.  ^  hen  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  it  falls  to  the  ground  and  must  be 
gathered  quickly  to  avoid  germination  that 
would  spoil  the  seeds. 

The  tonka  bean  harvest  comes  in  January. 
February  and  March,  and  it  is  a  time  of  almost 
festival  excitement  for  the  native  workers,  called 


sarrapitTos.  who  gather  the  fruit.  Entire  fami- 
lies often  engage  in  the  work — wandering  about 
from  place  to  place  in  the  forest  areas  where  the 
trees  are  found  in  the  largest  numbers. 

A  party  arriving  at  a  center  of  gathering 
operations  first  builds  ranchos  ( huts  I  in  which 
to  house  its  members  for  two  or  three  months. 
If  the  fruit  has  commenced  to  fall,  collecting  be- 
gins at  once:  if  not,  the  men  wander  about  the 
forest  noting  the  spots  where  fruit  is  plentiful. 


Tonka  beans,  irith  a  cijiart'tte  for  size  comparison. 

for  earnings  depenfl  on  the  amount  of  fruit 
gathered,  and  the  skilled  sarrapiero  must  know 
every  tree  in  his  area. 

At  daybreak  the  work  commences,  the  workers 
separating  so  that  no  fruit-bearing  tree  may  be 
overlooked.  After  the  trees  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ranchos  have  been  exhausted,  the 
gatherers  wander  farther  into  the  forest.  Often 
they  travel  considerable  distances  and  remain 
aw  ay  from  headquarters  2  ^^  eeks  or  more,  sleep- 
ing in  tlie  forest  in  hammocks  swung  between 
trees  with  a  coveriiig  of  plaintain  leaves  or  palm 
Ijranches  to  protect  them  from  the  rain. 

All  the  work  of  removing  the  hard  shell  of 
( Continuefl  on  p.  10  I 
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A  Mid- West  Town  Goes  Pan  Americai 


GREENFIELD,  IOWA,  went  "all  out"  with  its  ohservance  of  Pan  American  Day,  April  14.  A 
town  of  ]  ,800  in  the  rural  heart  of  the  United  States,  Greenfield  led  the  way  in  bringing  home  to  the 
people  of  the  middle  west  the  true  meaning  of  Pan  Americanism.  More  than  10,000  persons  came 
from  miles  around  for  the  celebration.  Everybody  took  part — merchants,  women's  clubs,  school  chil- 
dren, farmers.  Spanish-coslumed  loMans  addressed  each  other  in  simple  Spanish  phrases.  On  these 
pages  are  some  pictures  showing  how  Greenfield  folk  enjoyed  the  day. 


ADAIR  COU 


(left)  Dr.  Luis  Qiiintanilla,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  and  Counselor  of  the 
Mexican  Embassy  in  W^ashington,  was 
the  principal  speaker  of  the  day,  took 
part  in  a  Nation-ivide  broadcast  that 
originated  in  Greenfield.  The  Carnegie 
Endoument  for  International  Peacei 
made  his  visit  possible.  ' 

(below,  left)  The  toiin.  the  crowd  and 
the  parade,  iihich  was  a  mile  long.  {In- 
set  )  A  bov  and  a  hat. 


^arement  danciTs  in  Spanish  cos- 
umes  didn't  mind  chilly  ueather. 


Four  Greenfield  girls  in  festive  attire  pose  for  an  amateur  pliotoj^ruplnr. 
Before  the  day  u  as  over,  you  could  hardly  buy  a  roll  of  film  in  town. 


Greenfield  merchants  cooper- 
ated by  displaying  Latin  Ameri- 
can products,  shoicing  how  L.  S. 
depends  on  them.  There  were 
■50  tcindou'  displays.  (LEFT) 
Hemp  in  a  hardiiare  store. 
(right  I  7  in  in  a  grocery. 

(BELOW)  During  the  afternoon, 
there  was  a  varied  program. 
These  icomen,  singing  Latin 
American  songs,  uere  among 
the  entertainers.  There  was 
also  a  Pan  American  pageant. 

All  photos  by  Harmon.  A.  A.  A. 


the  seed  is  done  by  liand  by  the  sarrapieros  with 
the  use  of  rudimentary  tools  such  as  rocks  and 
hammers.  This  is  done  in  an  open  spot  in  the 
forest,  where  tlie  fruit  is  taken  after  a  svifficient 
quantity  has  been  gathered.  The  beans  are  care- 
fully removed  from  their  shells  and  spread  out 
to  dry  for  2  or  .S  days,  often  on  the  large  masses 
of  granite  which  are  characteristic  features  of 
many  forest  regions.  After  being  dried,  the 
beans  are  bagged  and  delivered,  usually  by  boats 
or  large  canoes,  to  merchants  in  the  larger  popu- 
lation centers. 

Ready  for  a  Rum  Bath 

At  this  stage  in  their  journey  from  forest  to 
market,  the  beans  are  ready  for  the  novel  experi- 
ence of  a  rum  bath,  since  before  they  can  be 
accepted  in  markets  abroad  they  mvist  undergo  a 
process  known  as  crystallization  by  being  im- 
mersed in  alcohol. 

In  Venezuela,  tbe  principal  exporting  nation, 
this  is  usually  done  at  the  business  place  of  the 
merchant  to  whom  the  beans  are  delivered. 
The  beans  are  soaked  in  barrels  of  strong  rvmi 
for  several  days.  When  the  liquid  is  drained  off, 
the  beans  remain  tightly  packed  in  the  barrel, 
ready  for  export  shipment.  Tlie  beans  are  none 
the  worse  for  the  experience.  On  the  contrary, 
as  a  result  of  the  immersion,  they  are  soon 
coated  with  a  white  crystalline  deposit  of  cou- 
marine,  which  is  the  niost  important  constituent 
of  the  bean. 

When  they  are  shipped,  the  beans,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  illustration  accompanying  this  arti- 
cle, are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  have 
a  somewhat  wrinkled  surface.  They  are  flecked 
with  the  coumarine  deposit  and  have  a  pentrat- 
ing,  pleasant,  rather  spicy  aroma. 

Exact  information  about  the  commercial  uses 
of  coimiarine  in  the  United  States  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  since  in  most  cases  it  goes  into  formulas 
which  are  closely  guarded  secrets  of  the 
manufacturers. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  role  played  by 
the  tonka  bean  in  this  coinitry  has  been  its  use 
in  the  tobacco  manufacturing  industry — espe- 
cially in  the  preparation  of  some  brands  of 
cigarettes.  For  this  purpose  the  beans  are 
thoroughly  ground  and  then  given  another 
soaking  in  rum,  this  time  for  about  3  months. 


When  the  resulting  liquid  is  drained  off,  it  is 
rich  in  coumarine  and  is  highly  aromatic. 
Sprayed  over  tobacco  in  accordance  with  each 
manufacturer's  own  particular  formula,  it  gives 
the  finislied  product  a  distinctive  fragrance. 

The  tonka  bean,  or  more  properly  the  cou- 
marine extract,  is  also  used  in  various  kinds  of 
flavoring.  Having  an  aroma  resembling  vanilla, 
it  is  sometimes  used  as  its  substitute.  It  has 
some  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps, 
perfumes,  liqueurs,  bakery  products,  and  con- 
fectionery, and  has  been  used  in  scenting  snuff. 
One  of  the  most  important  uses  claimed  for  it 
is  as  a  fixing  agent  in  the  making  of  coloring 
materials. 

The  tonka  bean  kernel  also  has  a  reputation 
for  containing  stimulating  and  anti-convulsive 
properties  as  a  medicine  for  the  treatment  of 
debility,  vertigo,  and  nausea. 

The  bulk  of  tonka  beans  of  commerce,  as 
already  stated,  come  from  the  tree  Dipteryx 
odorata,  oftentimes  in  the  past  referred  to  by 
the  name  Couniarouna.  More  than  one  species 
of  Dipteryx  provides  beans  for  the  market. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  variety  is  that 
known  locally  as  Angostura,  which  is  found 
growing  in  the  regions  of  the  llanos  ( grassy  level 
plains)  of  Veneziiela,  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  the 
Gviianas. 

Although  almost  all  tonka  beans  produced  in 
the  past  have  come  from  wild  trees,  plantation 
cultivation  has  been  tried  with  considerable 
success  on  the  British  Island  of  Trinidad,  off  the 
coast  of  Venezuela.  The  tree  is  tropical,  hardy, 
and  quite  resistant  to  excess  moistvire  and 
droughts.  Notwithstanding  its  hardihood,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  prefer  a  loose  soil  with  a  layer 
of  vegetable  matter  containing  a  fair  amount 
of  humus.  For  this  reason,  trees  are  often  found 
along  the  shores  of  rivers  or  on  flood  lands. 
Trees  growing  in  sandy  clay  soils  have  been 
found  to  yield  very  good  crops.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  tonka  bean  trees  will  grow  quite 
well  in  most  regions  of  average  rainfall  in  Vene- 
zuela and  Colombia,  where  the  elevation  is  not 
too  high  and  where  the  land  is  of  reasonably 
good  quality. 

Under  cultivation,  tonka  bean  trees  often  be- 
gin to  bear  in  small  quantities  when  only  18 
months  old,  and  when  only  3  years  old  begin  to 
bear  good  crops  more  or  less  regularly.    One  of 
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the  peculiar  cliaracteristics  of  the  tree  is  its 
irregularit)  of  crop  production.  \  oung  and  ohl 
trees  tend  to  produce  good  crops  biennially  or 
triennially.  Tlie  yiehl  per  tree  varies  greatly 
and  depends  on  several  factors,  such  as  soil,  age, 
variety,  and  care  in  cultivation.  A  fair  average 
is  prohahlv  2  or  3  pounds  per  tree  each  vear. 
although  records  show  that  isolated  trees  have 
produced  from  50  to  100  pounds  of  beans  in  a 
single  season. 

From  one-half  to  nearly  all  Lnited  States  im- 
ports of  tonka  beans  in  the  past  have  originated 
in  ^  enezuela,  reaching  this  country  by  way  of 
Trinidad,  where  until  2  or  .3  years  ago  most  of 
the  crystallization  was  done.  Practically  all  the 
rest  of  our  imports  come  from  Brazil  and  Colom- 
bia. The  largest  amount  imported  during  the 
last  10  years  was  74.5,000  pounds,  valued  at  about 
STTO.OOO.  in  1936.  After  the  beans  are  crys- 
tallized abroad,  they  sell  on  the  New  \ork 
market  for  about  SI. 60  a  pound. 

While  it  is  not  one  of  the  major  products  of 
tropical  America,  the  tonka  bean  is  of  consid- 


erable importance  in  certain  areas,  where  it  is 
the  basis  of  an  established  industry.  Several 
problems  confront  this  industry. 

One  reason  why  our  imports  are  no  larger  is 
that  the  uncertainty  of  the  supply  resulting  from 
irregular  yields  and  forest  production  has  led  to 
use  in  the  Lnited  States  industry  of  synthetic 
coumarine.  Indications  are  that  this  product  is 
more  expensive  and  no  more  satisfactory  than  the 
natural  product  and  w  ould  not  be  so  widely  used 
if  a  steady  supply  from  South  America  could  be 
relied  upon.  There  are  many  who  believe  that 
scientific  study  of  the  tonka  bean  w  ould  add  new 
uses  to  the  present  list.  It  might  prove  to  be  a 
valuable  substitute  for  the  numerous  aromatic 
products  from  which  the  Lnited  States  is  cut  off 
by  the  world  emergency. 

Before  any  very  definite  forecasts  of  the  future 
can  be  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
whether  or  not  irregularity  of  crop  production 
can  be  overcome  under  plantation  conditions 
and  to  define  just  what  place  the  tonka  bean  is 
to  occupy  in  industry. 


U.  S.,  Haiti  Plan  Rubber  Production 


A  long  step  toward  establishment  in  the  ^  est- 
ern  Hemisphere  of  a  source  of  rubber  supply 
was  taken  early  in  May.  when  the  Governments 
of  the  Lnited  States  and  Haiti  jointly  announced 
agreement  in  principle  on  a  long-term  program 
of  cooperation  in  the  development  of  Haitian 
agriculture  and  economy. 

A  central  feature  of  this  program  is  a  broad 
plan  of  rubber  developments.  This  is  based  on 
surveys  of  information  gathered  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  already 
established  breeding  gardens  and  an  experiment 
station  for  rubber  plants  in  Haiti. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculure  started,  in  cooperation  with  Tropi- 
cal Latin  American  countries,  to  reestablish  rub- 
ber in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  thus  reviving 
a  formerly  substantial  Latin  American  industrv 
and  relieving  the  Hemisphere  of  its  dependence 


on  rubber  sources  thousands  of  miles  away. 
Officials  view  the  new  Haitian  agreement  as  the 
most  encouraging  development  to  date. 

The  Haitian  program  also  includes  an  increase 
in  banana  plantings:  the  planting  of  oil  crops, 
spices,  drug  plants,  food  plants,  and  fiber  plants; 
cacao  improvement:  the  development  of  Haitian 
forestry  resources:  and  the  stimulation  of  small 
handicraft  industries.  The  development  will 
begin  at  carefully  selected  central  plantations 
from  which  a  small-grower  industry  may  be 
stimulated  and  directed,  with  the  L  nited  States 
providing  technical  information  and  assistance. 

Discussions  which  led  to  the  agreement  for  the 
joint  program  were  conducted  between  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  Lnited  States  Govern- 
ment and  His  Excellency  Elie  Lescot  just  before 
the  latter"s  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Haiti. 
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Changing  Times  in  Chile 


by  Manuel  Vega 

CHILE  lias  been  cliieHy  an  agricviltviral  coun- 
try for  many  years.   We  have  lived,  really, 
from  what  the  land  gave  lis. 

The  great  majority  of  the  old  Chilean  fortunes 
did  not  spring  suddenly  from  land  speculation 
nor  from  investment  in  Ijooming  industries.  They 
were  accumulated,  patiently  and  honorably,  by 
men  who  dedicated  themselves  entirely  to  the 
work  of  agriculture. 

The  old  landlord  of  our  farms  was  a  sort  of 
father  to  the  men  working  under  his  orders. 
The  work  routine  was  a  familiar  one.    No  symp- 
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toms  of  the  class  struggle  had  penetrated  to 
Chile's  farming  areas,  where  the  land  still  re- 
tained its  natural  beauty.  Between  the  land- 
owners and  the  workers  were  neither  written 
obligations  nor  social  laws,  except  as  they  existed 
in  deep  human  understanding  on  both  sides. 

This  system  was  not  progressive  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  used  today.  That  is, 
it  did  not  make  for  industrial  development  nor 
for  widespread  land  ownership.  But  these  were 
other  times,  and  they  can  scarcely  be  judged 
by  the  standards  of  today. 

Most  of  Chile's  agricultural  wealth  is  pro- 
dviced  in  Valle   Central — that  great  800-mile 


Central  Valley  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pa- 
cific, where  soil  is  fertile,  climate  is  temperate, 
and  rainfall  is  ample.  It  has  long  been  an  area 
of  fundos  (large  estates),  which  had  their  origin 
in  grants  established  in  favor  of  some  patri- 
archal families  by  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the 
days  before  the  country  won  its  freedom  from 
the  Spanish  crown.  Large  tracts  of  land  came 
under  control  of  the  few  and  remained  with 
them  for  many  decades.  With  the  passing  of 
years,  however,  the  land  has  been  distributed, 
and  the  farms  of  the  old  Chileans  have  been 
slowly  disappearing. 

The  development  of  nitrate  in  Chile  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  this  agricultural 
change.  For  almost  300  years  after  Europeans 
first  came  to  Chile,  the  great  desert  along  the 
northern  seacoast  of  the  covmtry  was  regarded 
as  useless  to  the  hviman  family.  Exports  of 
nitrate  did  not  begin  until  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  the  1880's,  after  Chile's  vic- 
tory in  the  War  of  the  Pacific,  the  desert,  once 
ignored,  became  the  prime  economic  power  in 
Chile  as  the  source  of  almost  the  world's  entire 
supply  of  natural  nitrate.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  began  the  industrialization  of  my  country. 

In  that  industrial  boom,  fortune  did  not 
always  smile  on  the  traditional  landowners  who 
since  colonial  times  had  been  the  dominant  force 
in  the  country.  As  fortunes  changed,  so  customs 
and  traditions  changed — almost  overnight. 

The  nitrate  mines  brought  to  the  people  on 
the  farms  for  the  first  time  the  temptation  of 
cash  wages.  As  the  great  vxrban  centers  grew, 
Chileans  began  to  lose  their  affection  for  the 
land  and  its  products.  In  more  recent  years,  the 
steadily  rising  day  wage  of  industry  provided 
an  additional  temptation  to  those  still  living 
and  working  on  the  fundos  of  Valle  Central. 

It  appears,  too,  that  few  of  the  descendants 
of  the  old  landowners  inherited  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  sacrifice  of  their  forebears.  It 
was  easier  and  more  pleasant  to  spend  the  money 
accumulated  by  others  in  trips  de  luxe  to 
Europe,  or  even  to  mortgage  their  land  for  this 
purpose.    Life  was  lived  for  today,  with  little 
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thought  to  preventing  the  frequent  depressions 
and  with  many  complaints  ahoxit  tliem  when 
they  occurred. 

But-  because  no  work  demands  so  much  per- 
sonal dedication  as  farming,  the  land  is  alwavs 
loyal  to  those  who  cultivate  it  and  who  show 
equal  loyalty  in  turn.  And  the  land  has  been 
loyal  to  Chile. 

In  our  time  much  is  lieard  of  the  industriali- 
zation of  Cliile.  W  e  are  justly  proud  of  it.  But 
there  are  new  economic  currents  abroad  in  the 
world.  Chile  s  nitrate  has  found  new  competi- 
tion in  the  artificial  product,  and  expansion  of 
this  industry  has  been  halted,  at  least  for  the 
present.  Our  currency  has  dropped  in  value. 
Out  of  it  all  may  come  renewed  dependence  on 
the  land,  on  which  the  Chilean  nation  was 
founded. 

Any  story  about  Chilean  agriculture  must  in- 
clude mention  of  the  work  that  has  been  and  is 
being  accomplished  by  the  National  Societv  of 
Agriculture  of  Santiago,  and  similar  societies  in 
the  north  and  south  of  Chile,  which  mav  be 
considered  outgrowths  of  it. 

The  National  Society  of  Agriculture  was 
founded  in  1838,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  agri- 
culture and  related  industries.  Now,  after  103 
years  of  existence,  it  is  a  strong  organization 
which  conducts  this  program  adequatelv  and 
efficiently.  Among  its  activities  are  the  Biologi- 
cal Institute,  which  investigates  cattle  diseases 
and  furnishes  farmers  with  serums,  vaccines,  and 
other  veterinary  medicines:  the  Experiment 
Section,  which  carries  out  experiments  with 
seeds,  tests  new  farm  machinery,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  the  use  of  fertilizers;  the  Section  of 
Aviculture,  employed  especially  in  the  care  and 
feeding  of  poultry:  and  the  \^'ine  Section,  which 
in  special  laboratories  analyzes  the  condition  of 
wines  and  also  endeavors  to  market  these  prod- 
ucts.  These  are  its  technical  services. 

-Among  its  general  ser\'ices  should  be  men- 
tioned, as  all  important,  the  Cattle  Section.  Its 
duty,  since  1869,  has  been  the  management  of 
the  Agricultural  Exposition  which  is  held  annu- 
ally, toward  the  end  of  Spring,  in  the  Quinta 
Normal  de  Santiago.  This  exposition  starts  off" 
with  an  enormous  midday  meal  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Repid)lic  ordinarily  attends.  More- 
over, the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  of  Peru  and 
of  the  Argentine  and  the  principal  officials  of 
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Society  »/  Asricultm  e  Building.  Santiago.  Chile. 

similar  agricultural  societies  in  such  friendly 
countries  have  come  to  the  exposition  in  late 
years  as  specially  invited  gxiests.  These  are  not 
merely  courtesy  visits  of  simple  protocol.  l)ut 
real  missions  of  exchange  and  agricultural  un- 
derstanding between  Chile  and  other  countries 
of  the  continent.  W  e  have  problems  in  common 
whose  solution  none  of  us  can  work  out  alone. 

The  Bulletin  Section  publishes  an  interesting 
monthly  review,  entitled  "El  Campesino"  (  Coun- 
try Gentleman),  and  the  Propaganda  and 
Broadcasting  Section  maintains  a  splendid  in- 
formation serA^ce  on  market  prices,  weather 
conditions  and  stock  market  quotations.  Its 
general  daily  broadcasts  usually  include  music, 
discussion  and  even  humorous  dialogues.  It 
would  seem  that  the  voice  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Agriculture  is  one  well  worth  being 
listened  to  throughout  all  the  Americas. 

Almost  every  enterprise.  e\  en  though  it  is 
the  result  of  collective  effort,  requires  a  leader 
as  its  inspiration,  a  man  to  enliven  it,  who  be- 
lieves wliolelieartedly  in  the  worth  of  the  enter- 
prise and  whose  energy  pushes  it  forward.  Ln- 
doubtedly,  the  ever-increasing  prestige  of  the 
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National  Society  of  Agriculture  of  late  years  is 
in  great  part  a  result  of  the  persevering  efforts, 
the  talent  and  the  executive  ability  of  Jaime 
Larrain.  This  dynamic  statesman,  young  and 
affable,  is  thoroughly  in  step  with  the  times.  An 
experienced  farmer,  he  knows  the  problems  of 
the  land,  its  greatness  and  its  misery  as  well,  and 
the  needs  of  the  men  who  work  the  soil.  Five 
years  he  was  the  President  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Society.  Recently  he  resigned.  It  was 
a  sorrow  to  all  the  farmers  of  Brazil,  but,  thanks 
to  the  example  he  set,  the  good  work  will  go  on. 

In  La  Serena,  we  have  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  the  North,  which  publishes  "The  Agricultvir- 
ist  of  the  North";  in  the  south,  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  South  in  Concepcion,  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Cattle  Society  of  Osorno.  Be- 
cause of  our  great  territory,  diversity  of  climate, 
and  the  variety  of  products  cultivated  in  differ- 
ent regions,  complete  centralization  is  not 
possible,  but  all  three  agricultural  societies  are 
closely  coordinated. 

The  work  of  the  National  Society  of  Agricul- 
tvire  has  given  to  Chilean  agricultural  work 
scientific  methods  and  modernity  which  it  once 
lacked.  In  bygone  days,  every  farmer  was  out 
for  himself,  without  any  connection  with  his 
colleagues,  and,  often,  without  considering  mar- 
ket demand  or  internal  consumption.  At  that 
time  almost  absolute  individualism  predomi- 
nated. In  no  area  was  there  an  effort  to  stimu- 
late the  yield  of  crops,  as  has  long  been  common 
in  other  countries.  Nothing  was  asked  of  the 
land,  but  what  the  soil  wished  to  give.  Chile 
naturally  suffered  from  constant  variations  in 
crop  yields  and  production.  The  farmer  sowed 
in  accord  with  the  results  of  his  preceding  crop, 
hoping  for  better  crops  and  sometimes  changing, 
without  any  particular  planning,  the  cultivation 
of  his  fields.  As  a  result  some  years  saw  a  short- 
age of  flour,  not  even  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption; in  other  years  an  over-abundant  sup- 
ply would  send  prices  tumbling. 

Modern  methods  are  changing  all  that. 
Farmers  are  fertilizing  their  fields.  They  are 
sowing  with  an  eye  to  markets.  So-called  "bad" 
years  and  "good"  years  are  less  frequent.  The 
extraordinary  depressions  of  earlier  periods  are 
avoided.  Chilean  agriculture  today  finds  itself 
in  full  flower. 

Fourteen  years  ago  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
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was  set  up  as  a  branch  of  tlie  central  govern- 
ment. Since  then  have  come  the  Agricultural 
Exports  Board  and  other  official  departments. 
All  have  helped  enormously  to  bring  closer  to- 
gether all  the  agricultural  activities  of  my  coun- 
try, to  give  them  organization,  to  bring  about  in- 
creased plantings  and  production,  and  to  avoid, 
as  mvicli  as  possible,  periodical  depressions 
wliich  influence  the  general  economy  of  the 
country.  Moreover,  there  are  organizations 
wliose  aim  is  to  better  the  lot  of  agricultural 
workers,  a  work  which  also  has  its  cultural  side. 
This  is  being  accomplished  in  part  through  the 
publication  called  "The  Book  of  the  Chilean 
Countryman,"  edited  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  distributed  without  charge  in  the 
country. 

Have  we,  with  all  this,  solved  our  agricultural 
problems?  Undoubtedly  "no."  We  have  yet 
some  road  to  travel!  We  must,  for  example, 
look  a  little  more  in  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  and  the  excellent  agencies  which  in  this 
country  direct  and  coordinate  the  agricultural 
production  of  the  United  States.     Without  a 
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AGRICULTURAL  FROM 


BRAZIL  RECLALMS  SVt  AMPS 

The  Fluniinense  Lowlands,  a  network  of  \  al- 
levs  and  niarslies  extending  up  and  down  the 
coast  around  Rio  de  Janeiro,  once  were  aban- 
doned l)y  the  population  in  tlie  losing  struggle 
for  existence.  Today,  tliis  area  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  producing  centers  in 
Brazil. 

For  many  years  the  Fluminense  Lowlands 
were  inundated  by  flood  waters  from  the 
coastal  mountains  and  by  stagnant  sea  a\  aters 
waslied  o\  er  the  low  land  by  higli  tides.  The 
area  had  receded  into  a  stage  of  luiproductive- 
ness,  unhealthiness,  and,  finally,  desertion. 
Jungles  and  swamps  invaded  the  territory. 

Sporadic  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reclaim 
this  region  have  been  made  since  1891.  but  the 
area  continued  in  decadence.  In  1935.  however, 
the  Brazilian  Government  inaugurated  a  10-year 
land  reclamation  project,  the  total  cost  of  which 
will  be  more  than  .S6.000,000.  ^'ork  on  the 
project  includes:  1.  Reclamation  of  areas  in- 
vaded by  tides  at  flood:  2.  protection  against 
floods:  3.  dredging  up  new  beds  for  rivers  that 
were  transferred  into  marshes:  4,  definite  join- 
ing of  coastal  lagoons  with  the  ocean;  .5,  vmder- 


grouud  drainage  of  certain  areas:  and  6.  masonry 
work. 

This  project  has  progressed  rapidly  and  the 
results  already  obtained  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. It  is  anticipated  that  the  region  will 
be  completely  reclaimed  by  1945  or  1946.  the 
date  set  for  completion  of  the  project.  The  land 
once  more  will  be  restored  to  its  original  state  of 
luxuriant  plains  of  immense  riches  and  will  pro- 
vide a  breadbasket  for  tlie  residents  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

EXTENSION  LEADERS  VISIT  MEXICO 

Notes  on  methods  of  agricultural  education 
and  researcli  in  two  American  republics  were 
compared  early  in  April,  when  a  group  of  lead- 
ers from  the  L.  S.  Fxtension  Service  met  with 
Mexican  agricultural  leaders  at  Saltillo,  Coa- 
luiila.  Mexico. 

More  than  700  Mexicans  attended  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  visitors,  and  even  more  attended  a 
meeting  at  which  Reuben  Brigham,  assistant 
director  of  the  Extension  Service,  spoke  for  the 
L.  S.  delegation,  extending  greetings  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Secretary  \^  ickard.  and  agri- 
cultural workers  in  this  country.  Attending 

•  Continued  on  p.  16  ' 


doubt,  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  North  Ameri- 
can teclmicians  on  missions  of  investigation 
should  go  to  Chile  to  look  over  the  condition  of 
our  soil  and  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  Chilean 
agriculture,  so  that  tliey  might  sho\N  us  what 
changes  are  necessary. 

The  land  of  Chile  is  generous,  especially  in 
the  Valle  Central  and  in  the  southern  region. 
It  produces  wheat  in  abundance,  vegetables 
pleasing  to  the  palate,  rich  fruits,  and  a  great 
variety"  of  grapes.  The  latter  have  made  our 
^^"ines  really  desirable  beverages  and  there  are 
some  who  consider,  perhaps  with  undue  optim- 
ism, that  Cliilean  wines  compare  favorably  witli 
French  wines. 

There  remains  one  other  big  problem  to  solve: 
\^  liat  to  do  about  exports.    Lp  to  tlie  outbreak 


of  the  present  European  ^^  ar.  German)  had  been 
buying  almost  all  our  agricultural  exports, 
especially  leguminous  stufi^s.  e  have  lost  this 
market,  and.  unfortunately,  it  does  not  seem  an 
easy  thing  to  replace  it  with  some  other  country. 

Anything  that  endangers  the  market  for  our 
farm  products  endangers  the  real  Chile,  for  the 
very  life  of  my  country  is  rooted  in  the  soil. 
Wliat  would  become  of  our  "kuasos''  (farm 
hands  1  if  the  day  should  come  when  they  were 
unable  to  celebrate  their  traditional  rodeos, 
beneath  the  shade  of  ^^^llows.  beside  singing 
rivers,  with  their  music?  Those  things  are  the 
genuine  expression  of  the  Chilean  popular  spirit. 
The  people  of  Chile  must  be  encouraged  to  keep 
their  interest  in  the  land  and  its  cultivation,  so 
that  that  spirit  may  be  preserved  I 
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from  the  Lnited  States  were  Mr.  Brigham  and 
Charles  Sheffield  of  the  Federal  Service  and 
Extension  Directors  from  10  southern  States. 

MEXICAN  OIL  FOR  CUBAN  SUGAR 

To  counteract  the  sugar  shortage  in  Mexico, 
the  government  has  arranged  to  ohtain  sugar 
from  Cviha  in  exchange  for  Mexican  oil.  The 
first  consignment  of  1,000  tons,  already  shipped 
to  Vera  Cruz,  has  been  distributed. 

SISAL  PLANTINGS  SATISFACTORY 

Results  obtained  with  experimental  plantings 
of  sisal  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  have 
been  satisfactory.  Production  of  fiber  during 
1940  has  been  set  at  approximately  265,000 
pounds,  all  of  which  was  consumed  by  local 
cordage  industries.  The  number  of  sisal  plants 
which  have  already  reached  the  production 
stage  is  380,000. 

"MINOR  '  INDUSTRY  FLOURISHES 

Canning  tomato  products  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing minor  industries  developed  in  Argen- 
tina in  recent  years. 

Since  transportation  costs  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  exporting  canned  tomato  products  to 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  exporters 
are  largely  confining  their  efforts  to  promote 
trade  to  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  the  British 
market. 

TUNGSTEN  FROM  BOLIVIA 

The  United  States,  through  the  Metals  Re- 
serve Company,  has  completed  arrangements 
for  purchase  of  Bolivia's  entire  output  of  wol- 
fram ore  (source  of  tungsten)  for  at  least  the 
next  three  years. 

Tungsten,  listed  as  a  "strategic"  commodity 
by  the  United  States  Army,  is  vital  in  manu- 
facturing machine  tools  and  filaments  for  elec- 
tric bvilbs  and  radio  tubes.  Japan  has  previously 
absorbed  a  large  share  of  Bolivian  tungsten. 
Most  of  the  United  States  supply  has  come  from 
China. 


SHARK  FISHERIES  IN  ECUADOR 

The  United  States  is  planning  to  establish 
large  shark  fisheries  on  the  Ecuadorian  coast  in 
order  to  obtain  a  special  lubricating  oil  needed 
for  the  high-speed  machine  indvistry.  The  oil- 
bearing  livers  of  the  fish  will  be  preserved  and 
processed  in  the  United  States. 

NEW  ORANGE  JUICE  INDUSTRY 

A  factory  has  been  established  at  Taubate, 
State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  to  produce  concen- 
trated orange  juice.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  byproducts  from  the  skin  and  pulp. 

Although  domestic  consumption  has  some- 
what counterbalanced  the  loss  of  orange  exports 
in  Brazil,  tlie  European  conflict  has  had  a  serious 
effect  on  the  orange  industry.  It  is  expected 
that  this  new  orange  juice  industry  will  create  a 
new  outlet  for  orange  growers  in  Sao  Paulo. 

PERMANENT  LATIN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

The  University  of  Texas  has  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  two  continents  on  its  campus  by  opening 
a  permanent  Institute  of  Latin  American  Studies. 

The  general  objective  of  the  Institute  is  to 
give  students  of  this  country  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  through  unified  and  correlated  programs 
of  study  an  intelligent  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  culture  of  our  neighbors  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  At  the  same  time,  it  gives  Latin 
American  students  an  opportunity  to  plan  their 
Latin  American  cultural  studies  in  line  with  the 
general  good  will  program  of  the  LTnited  States. 

Inauguration  of  this  Institute  was  prompted 
by  the  growing  interest  throughout  the  country 
in  Latin  American  relations.  The  University 
decided  to  crystallize  that  interest  into  an  active, 
potent  force  by  promoting  Pan  American 
understanding. 
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RODOLFO  MiCHELS— Our  Mutual  Friend 


Two  Americas  —  North  and  South  —  are  blended  in  Rodolfo 
Michels,  highest  diplomatic  representative  in  the  United  States  of  nitrate- 
mining,  seafaring  Chile.  His  father  was  Charles  E.  iMichels.  engineer 
from  the  United  States  who  for  many  years  was  connected  with  mining 
organizations  in  Chile.  His  mother  was  iCristina  Cabero  Michels.  Typical 
of  cosmopolitan  Chile  is  this  combination  of  North  and  South  American 
blood. 

Since  December,  1940,  Mr.  Michels  has  been  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  in  Washington, 
accepting  the  appointment  following  a  distinguished  public  career  in  his 
own  country. 

Born  in  Santiago  in  1895.  Mr.  Michels  followed  his  father  in  mining 
activities.  As  a  mining  engineer,  he  learned  thoroughly  the  mountain 
country  of  South  America,  spending  months  camping  out  and  on  horse- 
back in  the  Bolivian  and  Chilean  mountains,  enduring  discomforts  and 
hardships  that  left  him  deeply  sympathetic  with  the  problems  of  the 
people  of  his  mountainous  native  land. 

Out  of  this  phase  of  his  life  grew  what  has  become  both  a  life  work 
and  the  Ambassador's  only  hobby  —  the  close  study  and  observation  of 
the  social,  political,  and  economic  problems  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  of  the  world. 

With  this  background  and  these  interests,  it  was  natural  that  Mr. 
Michels  should  enter  public  life.  In  1923,  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  Chile,  where  he  served  for  10  years.  In  1933,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chilean  Senate  from  the  Provinces  of  Atacama  and 
Coquimbo  in  the  nitrate  region  along  the  rugged  coast  of  northern  Chile. 
When  he  resigned  his  Senatorship  last  year  to  transfer  his  talents  to  the 
international  field,  his  diplomatic  appointment  was  unanimously 
approved  by  his  fellow-Senators. 

The  Ambassador  is  the  author  of  many  economic  and  mining  laws, 
passed  during  his  terms  in  the  Chilean  Congress.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Budget  and  Financial  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Mines  and 
Industrial  Enterprises  Committee  of  the  Senate.  He  also  served  as  a 
Director  of  the  Mining  Credit  Bank,  the  National  Mining  Society,  and  the 
State  Munitions  Factory. 

In  both  personality  and  experience,  he  is  ideally  fitted  to  represent 
his  country  in  diplomatic  circles.  Because  he  likes  to  travel,  he  has 
visited  every  one  of  the  21  American  Republics;  and,  because  he  is  a  good 
mixer,  likes  to  entertain,  and  enjoys  intelligent  conversation,  his  acquain- 
tance in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  wide.  On  two  occasions  he  has 
represented  his  country  at  functions  where  Hemisphere  solidarity  was 
much  to  the  fore.  In  1939,  he  was  Chile's  Commissioner  General  to  the 
New  York  World's  Fair.  In  1940,  he  served  as  a  Plenipotentiary  Dele- 
gate to  the  Havana  Conference  of  the  American  Republics,  at  which 
inter- American  cooperation  was  pledged. 


GUATEMALA 

CLxSALVADO 

COSTA  RICA 

THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Mileage  of  Pan  American  Highway  System 

Each  Contains  '  >. 

It- 
Argentina   2,120 

Bolivia    700 

Brazil  1,500 

Chile   1,600 

Colombia  1,600 

Costa  Rico    350 

Cuba    0 

Dominican  Republic   0 

Ecuador    720 

El  Salvador   180 

Guatemala    315 

Haiti    0 

Honduras   90 

Mexico   1,700 

Nicaragua   250 

Panama   360 

Paraguay*    0 

Peru   1,980 

United  States*    0 

Uruguay   390 

Venezuela   720 

*  Connects  with  Highway,  although  con- 
taining no  actual  mileage. 
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A  Word  From  Haiti  .  .  . 


When  I  returned  to  Port-au-Prince  early  in  May  to  assume  the  o£Bce 
of  President,  with  which  my  fellow-countrymen  have  honored  me,  I  was 
able  to  bring  word  to  the  people  of  Haiti  of  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
economic  steps  in  our  national  history.  I  was  able  to  tell  them  that  the 
farmers  of  Haiti  (and  most  of  us  are  farmers)  were  henceforth  to  enjoy 
the  fullest  possible  degree  of  agricultural  cooperation  with  the  United 
States, 

The  long-term  program  announced  jointly  by  our  two  Governments 
on  May  6,  1941,  will  affect  most  of  the  agricultural  products  that  can  be 
grown  in  Haiti.  We  will  become  less  dependent  on  the  few  staple  crops 
that  have  long  formed  the  basis  of  our  economy.  Henceforth  we  will 
produce  more  of  the  deficit  products  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which 
are  now  imported  from  distant  lands. 

What  have  we  Haitians  to  give  in  return  for  this  cooperation?  We 
have,  for  one  thing,  a  potentially  large  market  for  the  manufactured  goods 
and  the  processed  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
buying  now  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  clothing,  the  machinery,  the  flour, 
and  the  lard  that  we  would  use  if  we  could  afford  them. 

But  we  have  more  than  a  market  to  offer.  We  have  the  friendship 
and  good  will  of  3,000,000  souls  who  love  freedom  so  much  that  they 
would  die  to  defend  it — as  their  ancestors  died  in  the  war  for  Haitian 
independence. 

Haiti  has  been  an  independent  nation  longer  than  any  other  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  except  the  United  States.  It  is  a  nation  of  small 
farmers  who  own  their  own  land.  We  of  Haiti  are  not  rich  in  material 
things  but  we  prize  our  freedom,  our  independence,  and  our  way  of  living. 
We  believe  we  are  defending  that  freedom  and  that  independence  when 
we  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. We  are  proud  of  our  role  in  showing  the  world  that  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  means  Democracy  in  Action. 


Elie  Lescot, 
President  of  Haiti 
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bv  Wilson  Popenoe 


(?^TT  IS  the  Queen  of  Fruits.    It  is  like  nectar 
JL  and  ambrosia." 

Thus,  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  niango- 
steeu  was  lauded  by  Jacobus  Bontius,  the  Dutch 
botanist,  who  combined  epicurean  tastes  and 
a  flair  for  poetic  language  with  his  scientific 
knowledge. 

Although  the  niangosteen  is  grown  in  tlie 
American  tropics,  it  is  a  stranger  to  most  Nortli 
Americans.  There  are  dozens  of  olher  tropical 
fruits,  just  as  little  known,  that  all  through  liis- 


For  information  about  the  author,  see  '"^  ilson 
Popenoe — Our  Mutual  Friend,"  inside  hack  cover. 


tory  have  been  launching  gourmets  into  paeans 
of  praise. 

Xot  all  of  these  delicious  fruits  are  native  to 
the  Americas,  but  all  of  them  can  be  produced 
here.    Our  tardiness  in  bringing  some  of  them 


to  the  Western  Hemisphere  can  in  part  be 
blamed  on  early-day  difficulties  in  transporting 
delicate  seeds  and  seedling  trees  long  distances 
by  water. 

A  century  ago,  in  fact,  shipment  ])y  ordinary 
means  was  so  nearly  hopeless  tliat  when  the 
British  government  decided  to  introduce  the 
breadfruit  tree  from  the  South  Pacific  into  the 
\^  est  Indies,  it  sent  out  a  special  expedition  for 
the  purpose.  That  expedition  produced  one  of 
the  most  famous  sea  journeys  of  all  time,  the 
voyage  of  tlie  Bounty.  Mutiny  became  the 
])rincipal  deck  sport  on  tlie  trip,  which  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  popularized  in  print  and  on 
tlie  screen. 

In  these  days  of  air  express,  no  Captain  Bligh, 
no  voyage  of  the  Bounty  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  breadfruit  from  Tahiti  to  Jamaica. 
That  barrier  to  expansion  of  the  tropical  fruit 
industry  has  definitely  been  removed. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  great  demand  in  north- 
ern markets  for  the  less  known  tropical  fruits. 
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Education  is  changing  the  situation,  however.  A 
decade  ago  the  avocado  was  ahnost  as  foreign  to 
the  North  American  dinner  table  as  the  snail. 
Today  it  is  not  even  a  luxury. 

More  and  more  tropical  frviits  are  appearing 
in  northern  markets.  More  and  more  tropical 
horticulturists — and  especially  those  in  Latin 
America — are  taking  a  keen  practical  interest  in 
fruit  culture.  While  only  a  few  fruits  bulk 
large  in  tlie  commerce  of  the  tropical  Americas, 
the  indvistry  holds  great  possibilities. 

*     *  * 

Having  traveled  in  the  Tropics  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  having  sampled,  on  their  native 
heaths,  where  they  taste  best,  practically  all  the 
tropical  fruits  that  might  tempt  northern  pal- 
ates, I  liave  made  a  selection  of  what  I  regard  as 
the  ten  finest  fruits  produced  in  the  warm  re- 
gions of  the  globe.  I  don't  mean  merely  the 
ones  that  taste  best  to  me.  To  be  both  practical 
and  frank,  I  mean  the  ten  which  should  in  the 
louf  run  make  cash  registers  tinkle  most  fre- 
quently  in  northern  fruit  markets. 

There  may  be  arguments  about  some  of  my 
selections,  but  on  the  basis  of  popularity  in  the 
Tropics  and  importance  in  world  markets,  I  feel 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  standing  of 
the  orange,  the  pineapple,  and  the  banana.  The 
horticulturist  who  does  not  consider  these  time- 
lionored  favorites  among  the  best  tropical 
fruits  is  simply  the  only  one  in  the  parade  wlio 
is  out  of  step. 

The  orange,  a  native  of  the  Asiatic  Tropics, 
was  brought  to  America  by  the  Spaniards  during 
the  first  years  of  the  Conquest  and  is  now  grown 
everywhere  in  tropical  America — not  to  men- 
tion the  tremendous  importance  it  has  attained 
in  such  subtropical  regions  as  California  and 
Florida. 

The  pineapple,  native  to  Brazil,  is  recognized 
both  in  the  New  World  and  the  Old  as  one  of 
the  most  delicious  of  tropical  fruits.  Strangely 


enough,  it  has  achieved  its  greatest  commercial 
production  importance  not  in  the  American 
Tropics  but  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  banana  is  believed  to  have  originated  in^ 
Malaya,  but  was  brought  to  America  at  such  aiifl 
early  date  that  there  have  been  many  who  con's 
sidered  it  native  to  this  continent.    Its  popularS 
ity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  Gros  Michel 
banana  is  today  probably  the  world's  most  im- 
portant fruit  variety  from  the  standpoint  of  vol- 
ume produced.    There  have  been  more  than  a 
hundred  million  bunches  of  this  variety  shipped 
in  one  year  from  tropical  America  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  North. 

The  other  seven  are  of  such  interest  to  agri- 
culturists in  the  Americas,  and  to  consumers, 
present  or  potential,  in  both  the  temperate  zones 
and  the  tropics,  that  they  are  worth  discussion. 

The  Mango 

Although  the  mango  has  not  yet  appeared  in 
the  markets  of  the  north  to  the  extent  which  its 
beauty,  its  delicacy  of  flavor,  and  its  wholesome- 
ness  warrant,  few  residents  of  the  Tropics  will 
disagree  with  me  in  placing  this  fruit  high  in 
the  list.  The  mango  has,  in  fact,  been  aptly 
termed  "the  apple  of  the  Tropics."  Throughout 
the  tropical  regions  of  the  world  it  is  as  popu- 
lar as  is  the  apple  in  the  United  States.  Indeed 
there  are  many  regions  where  it  occupies  an 
even  more  important  role  in  the  diet  of  the 
common  people. 

Originally  from  southern  Asia,  the  mango  was 
brought  to  the  American  Tropics  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  spread  rapidly  to  all  countries 
where  conditions  for  its  growth  were  suitable. 
Today  it  runs  wild  in  many  places.  It  is  one  of 
the  commonest  trees  upon  the  mountainsides  of 
Jamaica  and  upon  the  plains  of  Cuba.  But  it 
must  be  noted  that  these  half-wild  trees  do  not 
produce  the  best  mangos,  any  more  than  seed- 
ling peaches  produce  high-class  fruit  in  the 
North.  The  East  Indians  learned  this  many 
centuries  ago,  and  set  about  improving  the  qual- 
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THE  MAyGO — '-.Apple  of  the  Trop- 
ics"; abintt  half  actual  size. 


THE  MAyCOSTEEy — 4  poetic  botanist  called  it  "Queen  of  Fruits." 
Snoic-ichite  segments  that  melt  in  the  mouth  please  the  most  critical. 


itv  of  the  fruit  through  selection  and  grafting 
just  as  inhahitants  of  the  temperate  zone  have 
improved  tlieir  apples,  peaches,  and  pears.  The 
result  is  that  tochiy  there  are  available  to  horti- 
culturists in  tropical  America  superior  grafted 
varieties  of  the  mango  which  leave  little  to  he 
desired. 

One  of  the  best  known  is  the  Haden,  which 
originated  at  Coconut  Grove,  Fla.,  as  a  seedling 
from  the  famous  Mulgoba  variety  of  India. 
Haden  is  a  large  mango,  often  weighing  more 
tlian  a  pound.  It  is  beautifully  colored,  orange- 
\  t  llow  to  crimson-scarlet,  and  its  quality  is  good, 
ahhough  its  flavor  is  not  quite  so  spicy  and  aro- 
matic as  that  of  certain  others.  Haden  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  mangos  for  ship- 
ping to  distant  markets,  and  the  tree  is  more 
productive  tlian  that  of  some  other  varieties. 

Julie,  from  the  French  West  Indies,  is  an- 
otlier  popular  sort — now  the  favorite  in  several 
countries.  While  not  so  large  nor  so  highly 
colored  as  Haden,  the  fruit  is  of  even  better 
eating  quality  and  tlie  tree  is  a  good  bearer. 
Tlie  Bombay  mangos,  such  as  Pairi.  Borsha.  and 
Amini.  are  among  the  finest  of  all  in  quality, 
hut  do  not  bear  freely  in  wet  climates.  The 
Philippine  group,  which  includes  the  well- 
known  varieties  Carabao  and  Cambodiana.  are 
quite  distinct  in  flavor  and  preferred  by  some 


connoisseurs.  There  are  many  seedlings  of  this 
race  in  Mexico  and  Cuba,  where  they  are  known 
as  Mangos  de  Manila,  or  Filipinos. 


The  Avocado 

\^  hen  Europeans  first  landed  upon  the  sliores 
of  northern  South  America  the  Indians  presented 
tliem  with  a  fruit  which  Martin  Fernandez  de 
Enciso,  a  member  of  the  party,  described  as 
having  a  flesh  "like  butter,  and  of  such  delicious 
taste  that  it  is  something  marvelous."  A  few 
vears  later  Cortes  and  his  followers  came  upon 
this  same  fruit  in  Mexico,  where  the  Aztecs  cul- 
tivated it  in  their  gardens  and  called  it  ahiiacatl. 
Later  Pizarro  saw  it  in  Peru,  where  the  Inca 
conqueror,  Huayna  Capac,  had  brought  it  from 
the  mountains  of  Ecuador. 

Strangelv  enough,  this  fruit,  the  avocado,  im- 
like  many  other  American  products  discovered 
bv  the  Spaniards,  has  never  become  extensively 
grown  in  any  part  of  the  Old  \^'orld:  but  from 
Mexico  to  Chile  it  is  one  of  the  popular  food- 
stuff's. In  recent  years  it  has  been  planted 
commerciallv  in  Florida  and  California.  Cuba 
exports  as  many  as  ten  million  pounds  of  avo- 
cados amiually  to  the  markets  of  the  Lnited 
States,  while  an  even  larger  quantity  is  produced 
in  California  and  Florida.    The  avocado  is  well 
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on  its  way  to  becoming  an  important  commercial 
fruit. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Fra  Ber- 
nabe  Cobo  wrote  that  there  were  three  kinds  of 
avocados,  one  of  which  is  grown  in  Mexico,  and 
is  small,  with  a  thin  skin,  and  flesh  of  very  rich 
flavor;  another  in  Guatemala,  which  is  larger, 
and  has  a  hard  shell;  and  still  another  which  is 
found  in  the  West  Indies  and  northern  South 
America,  and  which  is  larger  even  than  the 
Guatemalan,  and  has  a  thick  but  soft  skin. 

It  is  through  studying  these  three  races  of  avo- 
cados and  their  differences  that  avocado  culture 
in  the  Americas  has  been  expanded  geographi- 
cally and  will  be  still  further  expanded  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  months  during  which 
the  fruit  is  available  in  any  given  region.  In 
Mexico,  in  Florida,  and  in  California,  crosses 
Jjetween  these  races  produce  new  forms  which 
are  extremely  valuable.  The  propagation  of 
these  forms  by  grafting  insures  uniformity  of 
product  and  early  fruiting. 

Mexico,  appropriately  enough,  has  given  the 
world  its  most  important  avocado  varieties  to 
date.  One  of  them,  the  Fuerte,  which  origi- 
nated at  Atlixco  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  is  now 
represented  by  more  than  a  million  trees  in 
California  alone.  Guatemala  has  also  furnished 
choice  varieties,  especially  for  subtropical  re- 
gions, while  Cuba  has  been  the  source  of  some  of 
the  best  ones  for  the  tropical  lowlands. 

Residents  of  Latin  America  have  to  take  these 
three  races  into  account  when  planning  an  avo- 
cado orchard.  For  subtropical  regions,  such  as 
soutliern  Peru  and  Chile,  Argentina,  southern 
Brazil,  northern  Mexico,  and  for  high  elevations 
in  the  Andes,  Mexican  varieties  such  as  Puebla 
and  Guatemalan  varieties  such  as  Benik,  Nabal, 
and  Nimlioh  are  good,  as  well  as  Guatemalan- 
Mexican  crosses  such  as  Fuerte.  For  lowlands 
in  the  Tropics  proper  the  Mexican  and  Guate- 
malan varieties  are  not  so  well  suited.  Here  it 
is  best  to  plant  West  Indian  varieties,  such  as 
Catalina,  Simmonds,  and  Waldin;  and  to  extend 


the  season  of  ripening  of  West  Indian-Guate- 
malan crosses,  such  as  Lula,  Collinred,  and 
Fuchs. 

The  Mangosteen 

Few,  I  think,  can  dispute  the  claim  of  the 
avocado  to  a  place  among  the  ten  best  fruits  of 
the  Tropics.  None  can  dispute  the  right  of  the 
mangosteen.  The  same  Jacobus  Bontius  who 
compared  it  to  nectar  and  ambrosia  said  that  it 
surpassed  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides 
and  was  "of  all  the  fruits  of  the  Indies  by  far 
the  most  delicious." 

Why,  then,  has  the  mangosteen  not  become 
well  known  in  the  American  Tropics?  For  the 
lamentable  fact  remains  that  it  is  not  well 
known.  I  question  that  there  are  today  a  thou- 
sand people  in  all  that  region  who  have  tasted 
this  fruit. 

The  answer  probably  lies  in  the  perishable 
nature  of  mangosteen  seeds  and  the  delicate  na- 
ture of  the  tree  during  the  first  years  of  its  life. 
Air  express  and  a  better  horticultural  technique 
liave  removed  these  obstacles,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  mangosteen  will  be 
grown  widely  throughout  Latin  America  before 
too  many  years  have  passed.  Already  there  are 
scattered  trees  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America,  and  a  few  in  South  America,  not  to 
mention  a  grove  of  more  than  600  in  Honduras, 
another  of  considerable  size  in  Panama,  and  a 
small  one  in  Ecuador. 

The  mangosteen  needs  a  tropical  climate  and 
good  soil.  Given  these  requirements,  it  really 
is  not  hard  to  grow.  But  it  is  slow.  Usually  the 
trees  do  not  come  into  bearing  until  they  are  7 
or  8  years  old — although  some  have  done  better 
in  Panama.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing,  with  large, 
glossy,  dark-green  leaves  which  give  it  a  highly 
ornamental  appearance. 

The  fruit  is  the  size  and  shape  of  a  mandarin 
orange,  smooth  and  dark  purple  on  the  outside, 
and  adorned  at  the  stem  end  with  the  four 
green  segments  of  the  large  calyx.    The  rind  is 
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THE  CHERIMOYA — Missouri's  Mark  Ticain  recommends  this  one. 
The  best  ones  groic  high  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  Mountains. 


THE  GJJAISABAISA — A  favorite  in 
Cuba.    Some  people  call  it  the  soursop. 

thick  and  must  be  cut  with  a  knife.  ^  itliiii, 
lying  loosely  in  a  red-purple  cup,  are  five  or  six 
snow  white  segments  of  flesh  which,  when  lifted 
into  the  mouth,  melt  almost  imperceptibly, 
leaving  the  most  delicate  flavor  on  the  palate — 
something  like  that  of  a  very  fine  plum,  if  it  is 
possible  to  make  any  comparison  at  all.  Some 
tropical  fruits  meet  an  indifferent  reception 
from  strangers,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  anyone  who 
did  not  like  the  mangosteen  on  first  trial. 

The  Cherimoya 

"The  pineapple,  the  mangosteen,  and  the 
cherimoya,"  wrote  the  great  botanist  Seemann, 
"are  considered  the  finest  fruits  in  the  world.  I 
have  tasted  them  in  those  localities  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  attain  their  highest  perfec- 
tion— the  pineapple  in  Guayaquil,  the  mango- 
steen in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  cheri- 
moya on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes — and  if  I  were 
called  upon  to  act  the  part  of  a  Paris  I  would 
without  hesitation  assign  the  apple  to  the  cheri- 
moya. Its  taste,  indeed,  surpasses  that  of  every 
other  fruit,  and  Hainke  was  quite  right  when  he 
called  it  the  masterpiece  of  Nature." 

There  are  many  people,  undoubtedly,  who 
will  not  agree  wdth  this  enthusiastic  description 
of  the  cherimoya.  Some  of  these  have  perhaps 
eaten  it  in  regions  too  warm  for  the  fruit  to  de- 


velop its  perfect  flavor — for  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  cherimoya  is  good  only  when  gro\\Ti  at 
high  elevation  in  the  Tropics,  or  in  subtropical 
regions  where  the  weather  is  relatively  cool. 

Mark  Twain,  who  certainly  was  not  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  tropical  fruits,  but  who  ate  it 
in  Madeira  where  the  climate  is  right,  called  it 
"deliciousness  itself." 

Though  originally  grown  only  in  tlie  Andean 
region  of  southern  Ecuador  and  northern  Peru, 
where  it  is  indigenous,  the  cherimoya  was  car- 
ried by  the  Spaniards  at  an  early  day  to  other 
parts  of  tropical  America,  especially  Mexico, 
where  it  is  now  a  common  fruit  in  many  of  the 
highland  regions.  Little  has  been  done  to  im- 
prove the  wild  forms.  Little  can  be  done,  per- 
haps, so  far  as  flavor  is  concerned,  but  they  often 
contain  many  seeds  and  it  will  certainly  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  tlirough  selection  varieties  whicli 
l)ear  more  freely  than  many  of  the  present-day 
trees. 

The  Lychee 

If  the  Old  \^'orld  has  been  slow  to  appreciate 
the  merits  of  one  of  the  choicest  horticultural 
products  of  the  ]New — the  avocado — it  can  fairly 
be  said  that  the  Xew  ^  orld  has  been  even  more 
slow  to  realize  the  value  of  that  great  fruit  of 
southern  China,  the  lychee.    Chinese  residents 
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THE  LICHEE  You  may  have  tasted      THE  SAPODILL.4 — No.  10  on  the  Pnpeune  list,  but  a  Spanish  royal 

these  in  a  Chinese  restaurant.  envoy  once  culled  it  "the  best  of  all  fruits." 


of  tropical  America  often  comment  on  this  fact. 
To  them,  the  lychee  is  one  of  the  world's  best 
fruits.  At  Canton,  in  southern  China,  it  is  the 
popular  verdict  that  this  fruit  is  superior  both 
to  the  orange  and  the  peach.  Most  certainly  it 
is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  ten  best  fruits 
of  the  Tropics. 

As  with  the  mangosteen,  we  can  probably 
blame  our  delay  in  bringing  the  lychee  to  the 
American  Tropics  on  the  difficulties  of  transpor- 
tation in  the  old  days.  Today  there  are  fruiting 
lychee  trees  in  Florida,  in  Cuba,  in  Central 
America,  and  doubtless  in  a  few  other  places  in 
tropical  America.  But  there  are  not  nearly 
enough  of  them. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  the  lychee  cannot 
be  widely  and  successfully  grown  in  the  Amer- 
icas. True  enough,  it  resembles  the  mango  in 
its  failure  to  fruit  abundantly  in  wet  climates; 
but  there  are  plenty  of  locations  admirably 
suited  to  it,  and  plenty  of  people  who  would 
enjoy  eating  lychees  if  they  could  get  them. 

The  Guanabana 

In  placing  the  guanabana  among  the  ten  best 
fruits  of  the  Tropics,  I  realize  that  there  may  be 
people  who  will  take  issue  with  me,  but  they 
will  not  be  Cubans.  The  people  of  that  Island 
long  ago  learned  to  appreciate  the  guanabana 
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and  to  make  the   most   of  its  miique  flavor. 

The  guanabana — known  in  the  British  col- 
onies under  the  rather  unpleasant  name  of  sour- 
sop — is  not  a  fruit   to   be   eaten  out  of  hand. 
The  Creator  obviously  intended  it  to  be  used 
for  ices  and  cooling  drinks,  and  for  this  purpose 
it  has  few,  if  any,  equals.    Those  fortunate  per- 
sons who  have  sipped  a  champola  de  guanabana. 
at  one  of  the  delightful  cafes  for  which  Habana. 
is  famous  rarely  fail  to  inquire  for  this  drink — ■ 
made  by  mixing  the  juice  of  the  guanabana 
with   milk    and   sugar,    and   chilling   it  thor- 
oughly— when  they  return  to  the  Tropics.  Many; 
of  them  ask  why  it  would  not  be  possible  to  puti 
guanabana    syrup    on    North    American  soda 
fountains. 

The  guanabana  belongs  to  the  same  family  asi 
the  cherimoya  and  the  fruit  is  similar  in  flavor 
but  with  more  acidity.  It  is  commonly  cultivated 
as  a  doorvard  tree  throughout  tropical  America. 

The  Sapodilla  I 

It  is  difficult  to  select  with  confidence  the  last 
candidate  for  the  list  of  the  ten  best  tropical 
fruits.  I  have  chosen  the  sapodilla  because,^ 
although  there  are  a  number  of  others  which 
perhaps  have  as  good  a  claim,  few  are  sponsored 
by  such  estimable  authorities. 

( Continued  on  page  15 ) 


Haiti  Makes  Rubber  History 


by  Thomas  A.  Fennell 

IT  is  earlv  summer  of  1903  in  Bayeux.  Haiti. 
(Tianting  to  the  rh)-thm  of  a  native  drimi,  a 
labor  gang  toils  in  the  broiling  sun,  planting  rub- 
ber seedlings  for  a  European  who  has  the  fantas- 
tic notion  that  rubber  can  be  gro^ra  in  Haiti, 
where  none  has  ever  growTi  before.  That  pio- 
neer, a  wealthy  Belgian  whose  name  has  van- 
ished ^^-ith  the  years,  started  something,  although 
38  years  passed  before  .  .  . 

^  ashington,  D.  C,  \^  estern  Hemisphere  .  .  . 
May  5,  1941  .  .  .  From  the  Defiartment  of  State 
issues  this  press  announcement — a  milestone  in 
the  world  history  of  rubber  production: 

"In  an  endeavor  to  decrease  the  present 
total  dependence  of  the  United  States  upon 
.  .  .  distant  areas  ....  for  essential  ntb- 


As  Agricultural  Adviser  to  the  Haitian  Government, 
Thomas  A.  f  ennell  ha?  been  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
the  agricultural  program  he  discusses  in  this  article.  Born 
in  Kentucky,  Mr.  Fennell  joined  the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1928  and  3  years  later  became 
Superintendent  of  the  Department's  Plant  Introduction 


her  supplies,  the  American  Government  and 
the  Government  of  Haiti  have  reached  a 
new  long-term  agreement  for  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  and  economy.  .  ." 
Between  the  two  dates  were  years  of  planning, 
exploration,  and  research  by  courageous,  far- 
sighted  men.    Ahead  lies  the  prospect  of  a  new 
source  of  rubber  in  the  ^  estern  Hemisphere,  a 
new  industry  for  Haiti  and  an  expanded  market 
for  the  products  of  the  United  States. 

The  necessity  for  increased  production  of  rub- 
ber in  the  \^  estern  Hemisphere  has  long  been 
recognized.  In  recent  months,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  surv  eys  and 
experimental  plantings  in  Latin  America,  has 


laid  the  groundwork  for  actual  ruliber  produc- 
tion in  every  country  in  tropical  America.  A 
central  rubber  experiment  station  in  Costa  Rica 
and  propagation  and  breeding  stations  in  Hon- 
duras and  Haiti  have  been  established. 

As  a  development  of  the  Department's  rubber 
project  comes  the  Haitian  agricultural  expan- 
sion plan,  of  which  rubber  is  the  keystone. 
Here,  in  its  broad  outhne,  is  that  plan. 

We  will  plant  rubber  trees.  ^  e  will  try  to 
eliminate  jihtnt  diseases  and  irregularity  of 
yields  that  make  production  of  such  staples  as 
bananas  and  cacao  uncertain.  ^  e  will  develop 
production  of  such  tropical  crops  as  oils,  spices, 
and  fibers,  for  which  tlie  Western  Hemisphere 
now  depends  on  sources  thousands  of  miles  away. 


Garden  at  Coconut  Grove,  Fla.  In  1935  lie  was  named 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Beltsville  Research  Center 
at  Beltsville,  Md.  He  went  to  his  present  position  in 
Haiti  in  November,  1939,  under  a  cooperative  project  of 
the  United  States  and  Haitian  Governments  to  develop 
the  latter  Republic  agriculturally. 


For  this  expansion,  we  will  use  technical  skill 
and  capital  from  the  United  States. 

Chronologically,  the  liistory  of  rubber  experi- 
ment work  in  Haiti  from  which  the  program 
has  emerged  goes  about  like  this: 

1924-25 — U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
establishes  plantings  at  Bayeux  and  carries  on 
experimental  tappings  of  the  trees  planted  in 
1903,  which  had  been  abandoned  in  about  1912 
after  the  death  of  the  Belgian  planter.  ( These 
38-year-old  trees  still  exist,  disease  free  and  ^^^th 
known  production  records.  They  are  trump 
cards  in  the  new  program.) 

1926 — U.  S.  Dejjartment  of  Commerce  reports 
favorably  on  possibilities  of  Para  rubber  produc- 
tion in  Haiti. 
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1927-38 — Rubber  production  in  Haiti — and 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere — practically  stands 
still.   Then  sviddenly — 

1939 — A  world  at  war.  U.  S.  rubber  industry 
faces  loss  of  its  Far  Eastern  supply  sources.  A 
program  to  develop  Western  Hemisphere  rubber 
production  is  launched. 

March,  1940— H.  F.  Loomis  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
makes  rubber  survey  of  Haiti. 

March,  1941 — Bureavi  of  Plant  Industry  sur- 
vey party  of  four  men  visits  Haiti,  is  convinced 
that  Hispaniola  (Haiti  and  Dominican  Repub- 
lic) offers  opportunity  for  encouragement  of 
small-grower  rubber  industry. 

March  29,  1941 — Work  begins  on  rubber  nurs- 
ery and  experiment  station  at  Marfranc  in 
Grand  Anse  region  of  southern  peninsvila. 

April  10,  1941 — First  of  4,800  plants  repre- 
senting 132  of  highest-producing  clonal  varieties 
of  East  Indian  strains  of  Hevea  brasilicnsis 
planted  in  nursery. 

That  experiment  station  has  been  a  special 
joy  to  all  of  us,  because  it  shows  the  careful 
planning  and  the  inter-agency  cooperation  that 
have  marked  the  whole  enterprise.  Let  me  cite 
a  few  instances. 

Here's  one.  The  Hevea  plants  were  brought 
to  Haiti  from  the  Philippines  by  Professor  H.  H. 
Bartlett,  commissioned  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  secure  them  from 
the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company's  estates.  The 
shipment  left  Mindanao  on  February  12  and 
arrived  in  Haiti  April  9.  So  carefully  was  the 
shipment  prepared  that  when  the  cases  were 
opened  at  Marfranc  between  April  10  and  May 
3,  only  16  of  the  4,800  plants  were  in  bad 
condition. 

Here's  another  example.  For  a  long  time  we 
had  been  hearing  that  any  organization  that  set 
out  to  obtain  a  sizeable  acreage  of  land  in  Haiti 
was  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  experiment  sta- 
tion consists  of  400  acres,  all  of  it  State-owned 


and  almost  entirely  occupied  by  renters.  The 
renters  cooperated  as  readily  as  the  government 
in  making  the  land  available. 

And  a  third.  Under  the  supervision  of  R.  J. 
Seibert  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
clearing  and  development  necessary  before  the 
first  plantings  could  be  made  were  completed 
within  10  days  after  tlie  United  States  and  Hai- 
tian Governments  had  arranged  to  establish  the 
nursery. 

In  mid-March  of  this  year,  following  several 
preliminary  memoranda,  I  submitted  to  Dr.  Earl 
N.  Bressman,  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  For- 
eign  Agricultural   Relations,   a   program  for 
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President  Elie  Lescot  of  Haiti,  (See  inside  front 
cover  for  his  statement.) 

getting  into  commercial  rubber  production  in 
Haiti  almost  immediately. 

Dr.  Bressman,  for  years  the  guiding  hand  in 
all  plans  for  Western  Hemisphere  agricultural 
expansion,  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  United  States  Export- 
Import  Bank.  In  late  April  began  the  final 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  agreement 
announced  in  May. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  with  us  at  that 
time  His  Excellency  Elie  Lescot,  newly  elected 
President  of  Haiti,  who  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  to  the  agricultural  negotiations,  which 


he  regards  as  fundamental  to  Haitian  welfare. 

The  supervising  agency  for  the  new  program 
will  be  a  Corporation  formed  through  coopera- 
tion of  the  Governments  of  Haiti  and  the  United 
States.  Under  its  charter,  this  Corporation  will 
be  authorized  to  carry  out  in  every  way  a  large 
business  whose  purpose  is  to  foster  agricultural 
and  crafts  enterprises  in  Haiti.  It  may  grow, 
process,  and  buy  and  sell  for  local  and  export 
markets  all  types  of  agricultural  and  manufac- 
tured products,  except  that  it  will  not  buy  nor 
export  bananas. 

The  Corporation  expects  to  encourage  the 
planting  of  improved  strains  of  high-yielding 
rubber  plants  by  local  growers  and  to  furnish 
yearly,  within  3  years,  a  sufficient  number  of 
budded  rubber  plants  to  plant  at  least  2,500 
acres  annually  for  10  years.  In  return  for  this 
service,  the  Haitian  Government  agrees  to  give 
to  the  Corporation  the  exclusive  right  to  pur- 
chase, for  domestic  and  export  markets,  all  rub- 
ber produced  in  the  Republic. 

This  is  merely  the  broadest  possible  statement 
of  the  Corporation's  functions.  One  of  its  most 
important  units  will  be  a  Research  Division, 
which  will  make  numerous  trial  plantings  of 
Hevea  trees  and  other  promising  crops  in  poten- 
tial producing  areas  of  the  Republic.  By  careful 
measurement  and  observation  of  the  growth  and 
behavior  of  plants  under  these  conditions,  we 
shovild  know  at  the  end  of  2  or  3  years  the  type 
of  growth  we  can  expect  in  the  different  areas. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  at  the  Marfranc  experi- 
ment station  will  continue.  The  combination  of 
fundamental  and  practical  research  carried  on 
by  these  two  agencies  in  cooperation  should  re- 
sult in  one  of  the  most  efficient  rubber  plantings 
in  the  world. 

There  are  four  principal  areas  in  Haiti  which 
are  well  adapted  to  the  plantation  growing  of 
rubber.  These  are  the  Grand  Anse  Valley, 
which  contains  some  of  the  country's  most  fer- 
tile soil  and  has  a  well  distributed  annual  rain- 
fall of  approximately  85  inches:  the  Bayeux 
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Valley  on  the  northern  coast;  the  lower  Cayes 
Plain  on  the  southern  coast;  and  the  North 
Plain,  parts  of  which  will  require  irrigation  but 
which,  fortunately,  has  a  bountiful  supply  of 
irrigation  water.  In  these  areas  the  work  of  the 
new  Corporation  will  be  concentrated. 

The  immediate  objective  is  the  establishment 
of  plantations  totaling  approximately  6,500  acres 
of  bananas  and  7,500  acres  of  rubber.  Rubber 
seeds  and  seedlings  for  this  purpose  are  already 
available.  From  the  nucleus  of  the  Corporation 
plantations,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
peasant  plantings  of  tropical  crops  will  spread. 
Today,  Haitian  farmers  concentrate  their  pro- 
duction on  a  few  staple  crops — coffee,  cotton, 
cacao,  sugar,  and  bananas,  to  mention  the  lead- 
ers. Too  often,  these  commodities  are  subject  to 
depressed  prices  on  world  markets.  When  that 
happens,  Haitians  have  little  cash  income  and 
are  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the  things  they 
grow  for  their  own  subsistence,  which  are  far 
from  sufficient  to  maintain  a  desirable  standard 
of  living. 

It  is  hoped  that  under  the  new  plan  they  will 
direct  their  efforts  toward  new  tropical  crops, 
which  now  are  scarcely  known  in  Haiti.  Valu- 
able products  used  in  the  spice,  drug,  oil,  and 
fiber  fields  seem  to  hold  real  possibilities. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  new  program 
will  not  in  any  way  alter  the  present  pattern  of 
land  ownership  in  Haiti,  wliicli  is  essentially  a 
country  of  small  peasant-owned  farms.  This 
has  been  true  since  Haiti  became  independent, 
when  slavery  was  terminated  and  the  lands  of 
the  French  "great  planters"  were  confiscated  by 
the  State,  then  redistributed  in  small  lots  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Women  work  on  the  farms  just  as  men  do. 
Whole  families  clear  and  till  the  land,  liarvest 
the  crops,  and  transport  them  to  market.  That 
system  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Haitian 
way  of  living,  and  any  program  that  would  tend 
to  alter  it  would  be  doing  Haiti  a  disservice. 
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For  a  long  time  all  of  us  were  victims  of  the 
generally  accepted  fallacy  that  rubber  produc- 
tion is  necessarily  tlie  province  of  the  large  cor- 
jjoratioii.  not  suited  to  the  practices  of  the  small 
land-holder.  That  notion  has  done  much  to 
limit  the  cultivation  of  rubber  in  the  American 
tropics. 

I  was  shown  the  light  by  a  visitor  who  stayed 
overnight  with  me  in  Haiti  early  last  fall.  He 
is  Loren  G.  Polhamus  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  who  supervised  the  1924-25  Haitian 
experiments  and  ^^llo  has  long  regarded  Haiti 
as  a  potentially  important  source  of  rubber. 
In  that  one  evening,  Mr.  Polluimus  converted 
me  to  his  belief  that  small  holders  not  only  can 
cultivate  rubber  but  can  produce  it  in  competi- 
tion with  large  holders  to  greater  advantage 
than  perhaps  any  other  tropical  crop. 

That  thesis  is  fundamental  to  the  whole  pro- 
gram for  the  agricultural  expansion  of  Haiti. 
Under  the  Corporation  s  plan  of  operation,  con- 
tracts will  be  entered  into  ^\ith  tlie  peasants  for 


Buying  rubber  seed  from  Bayeux  natives  for  planting 
at  Marfranc  nursery. 


the  production  of  rubber,  cacao,  and  other 
products  whicli  it  is  desired  to  encourage.  The 
Corporation  will  furnish  seed,  proidde  technical 
supervision  and  assistance  and  agree  to  purchase 
the  crops  after  they  are  har\'ested.  Its  land 
holdings  will  be  Hmited  to  its  central  planta- 
tions, which  will  be  used  largely  for  demonstra- 
tion and  experimental  purposes.  All  agricul- 
tural labor  to  be  used  on  the  plantations  will 
be  recruited  in  Haiti. 

Having  considered  what  the  Haitian  agricul- 
tural plan  is,  how  it  developed,  and  how  it  will 
be  put  into  effect,  let  us  see  what  eflfect  it  may 
be  expected  to  have  on  Haiti,  the  Lnited  States, 
and  the  \^  estern  Hemisphere  in  general. 

From  the  Haitian  viewpoint,  money  spent  for 
the  development  of  this  project  will  help  to 
ease  the  country's  present  financial  crisis  just  as 
much  as  it  if  were  spent  on  a  public  works 
project.  But,  since  the  expenditure  will  be  for 
(  Continupd  on  page  15  I 
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Rubber  stumps  from  Philippines  being  unloaded  in 
Haiti. 
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Colorful 
Guatemala 

by  Philip  Leonard  Green 

ON  First  Avenue  in  Guatemala's  pic- 
turesque former  capital,  Antigua, 
stands  the  restored  Spanish-colonial  res- 
idence which  Louis  Adamic  has  praised 
in  his  fascinating  book,  "The  House  in 
Antigua." 

Little  did  its  original  occupant,  the 
dovighty  Don  Luis  de  Infantas  Mendoza 
y  Venegas,  dream  that  it  would  one  day 
be  the  home  of  a  kindred  spirit — a  new 
kind  of  conquistador. 

Yet  Dr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  who  owns 
the  house  today,  is  precisely  that.  He 
has  won  Guatemala,  identified  himself 
completely  with  it,  through  deep  under- 
standing and  genuine  friendship.  And 
what  he  knows  about  Guatemala,  he  has 
learned  at  the  grass  roots,  by  long  pa- 
tient study  of  the  people.    There  lies  the  secret 
of  his  understanding,  and  for  others  who  take 
the  trouble  to  explore  Guatemala  in  this  way, 
rich  rewards  lie  in  store. 

Unlike  many  other  Latin  American  countries, 
Guatemala  was  visited  by  relatively  few  Spanish 
conquist adores.  Furthermore,  later  immigra- 
tions from  Europe  have  not  been  heavy.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  there  is  only  one  per- 
son of  pure  European  stock  to  about  4,500  others. 
Nineteen  Maya  dialects  and  one  Aztec  or  Nahu- 
atl  dialect  are  still  spoken  in  Guatemala. 

Racial  blends  make  up  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population,  but  it  is  the  Indian  who  gives 
to  the  country  the  colorful  quality  for  which  it 
is  still  famous,  despite  changing  customs. 

Divisions  among  the  people  do  not  follow  so 
much  along  racial  lines,  however.  They  are  de- 
termined more  bv  economic  status,  intellectual 
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^'Banana  Tree,  Guatemala" 
(A  Painting  by  Marjorie  S.  Garfield.) 

acliievement,  or  locality.  Age-old  tribal  divisions 
can  still  be  detected  by  noticing  the  garb  worn 
by  the  Indians  on  any  market  day.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  various  regions  of  Guatemala 
can  tell  in  an  instant  what  village  the  wearer  of 
a  certain  dress  or  cloak  hails  from. 

The  Indians  of  Guatemala  who  form  such  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population  are  an  agri- 
cultural race — thrifty  and  reliable.  They  do  not 
constitute  an  aggravation  of  the  land  problem 
there,  as  has  often  been  the  case  elsewhere.  In 
fact,  the  demand  for  land  by  a  submerged  class, 
which  is  so  important  a  part  of  the  agricultural 
])icture  in  some  countries,  scarcely  exists  at  all  in 
Guatemala.  Because  of  the  mountains  there  are 
few  large  cultivable  areas,  bvit  there  are  plenty 
of  small  ones.  Thus,  those  who  wanted  land 
liave  always  been  able  to  obtain  it. 

Since  the  proportion  of  land  owned  by  for- 
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eigners  has  never  been  large  and  now  averages 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total  cultivated  land  of 
the  Repuhlic.  such  land  distrihutiou  as  did  take 
place  has  not  damaged  vested  interests,  as  has 
happened  so  often  in  other  parts  of  Latin 
America.  In  fact,  an  early  law  provided  that 
foreigners  who  married  Indians  and  mestizos 
were  to  be  given  a  land  grant  of  double  size. 

Of  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
effort  to  get  more  of  the  country  into  cultivation. 
Grants  of  land  up  to  10  caballerias  (  335  acres) 
v.ere  authorized  by  law  in  1934.  Those  who  re- 
ceived these  grants  were  also  given  seeds,  tools, 
and  transportation  to  their  lands.  Four  years 
later  a  national  laud  colonization  office  was  set 
up  to  create  small  holdings  of  publicly  owiied 
lands  and  thus  encourage  the  local  raising  of 
products  for  daily  consumption  tliat  might 
otherwise  have  to  be  imported.  An  agricultural 
mortgage  bank  has  been  created  to  grant  credit 
to  farmers. 

A  large  part  of  Guatemala's  agriculture  is  car- 
ried on  in  small  fields  or  patches:  and  while  this 
does  not  present  a  rosy  picture  for  the  manu- 
facturer of  agricultural  machinery,  it  does  make 
for  a  great  deal  of  self-sufficiency  and  indepen- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  populace. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  farming  in 
Guatemala  has  been  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion among  the  various  parts  of  the  country; 
but  the  Government  has  consistently  tried  to 
remedy  this  situation  by  fostering  a  road-build- 
ing program. 

^  hen  the  conquistadores  arrived  in  Guate- 
mala they  found  few  of  the  products  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  Oats,  barley,  and 
rye  had  to  be  brought  over  from  Spain.  The 
same  was  true  of  apples,  bananas,  grapes, 
peaches,  pears,  and  plums.  Sugar  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Spanish  island  colony  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

^  hat  the  conquistadores  did  find  were  such 
native  ^egetable  food  products  as  corn,  beans, 
chiles,   squashes,   potatoes,  and  tropical  fruits. 


The  chief  among  these,  then  as  now,  was  com. 
To  tills  day,  the  crops  named  form  the  basis  of 
Guatemalan  cuisine. 

These  products  are  all  raised  on  the  numerous 
small  vegetable  patches  of  the  country,  so  that 
Guatemala,  from  a  food  standpoint,  is  highly 
self-sufficient  as  a  national  unit.  That  is  to  say, 
some  regions  may  be  lacking  in  certain  products, 
as  is  natural  in  a  country  having  so  many  differ- 
ent altitudes:  but  as  a  country,  it  depends  very 
little  on  foreign  trade  to  supply  the  foods  it 
needs  to  carry  on  Hfe. 

They  Go  to  ^larket 

Once  a  week  and  in  some  regions  twice,  In- 
dians from  far  and  wide  will  gather  at  trading 
centers  to  exchange  their  market  products  for 
the  things  they  need.  Market  days  are  usually 
occasions  for  the  exchange  of  gossip  as  well  as 
goods.  They  are  held  in  the  open  in  public 
squares  of  towns  and  villages. 

Among  the  articles  one  may  see  on  a  trip 
through  such  a  market  are  corn,  eggs,  fruits, 
lard,  pigs,  pork,  and  poultry.  At  special  times, 
one  may  also  buy  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep.  Some 
of  the  trading  centers  are  so  strategically  situated 
that  they  offer  an  opportunity  to  exchange  prod- 
ucts from  the  mountainous  districts  I  such  as 
apples,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  wool)  for  those 
of  tlie  hot  lo^^  lands  I  bananas,  cacao,  cotton, 
mangos,  oranges,  and  sugar). 

Guatemala,  then,  requires  few  things  from 
abroad  in  the  way  of  basic  necessities.  Neither 
is  she  as  dependent  on  export  trade  as  are  many 
other  countries.  bile  such  manufactures  as 
flour,  sugar,  beverages,  leather-goods,  soap,  and 
candles  are  important  locally,  they  do  not  enter 
into  foreign  trade.  The  only  large  export  crops 
are  bananas  and  coffee.  The  banana  lands  are 
largely  foreign-owned.  More  than  half  the 
coffee  fincas,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  Guate- 
malan ownership. 

One  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  direc- 
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tiou  of  supplying  Guatemala  with  additional 
income  from  exports,  which  will  at  the  same  time 
assure  the  United  States  of  a  nearhy  source  for 
essential  imports,  is  the  cooperative  effort  of 
Guatemala  and  the  United  States  in  encouraging 
the  growth  of  quinine  and  rubber. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  sent  to  Guatemala  a  number  of  species  of 
quinine  plants,  obtained  from  the  Philippines 
and  other  regions.  Several  local  nurseries  have 
been  set  up.  It  is  too  early,  however,  to  judge 
the  real  value  of  these  plants.  The  Guatemalan 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  realizes  the  need  for 
expert  technical  knowledge  but  believes  that  if 
certain  problems  are  overcome,  Guatemala  will 
be  able  to  count  on  an  important  source  of 
additional  income. 

Last  fall  a  party  of  four  experts  from  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  visited  Guatemala 
to  examine,  in  cooperation  with  local  officials, 
areas  of  potential  importance  for  the  growing  of 
rubber.   The  party  was  impressed  with  the  possi- 


bilities of  several  areas,  particularly  some  dis- 
tricts of  the  West  Coast. 

At  present,  coffee  is  an  important  crop  in  this 
region,  the  best  quality  being  produced  at  the 
higher  elevations.  Rubber  has  its  greatest  possi- 
bilities at  elevations  under  2,000  feet.  Both  of 
these  important  tropical  products  might  be 
grown  in  the  same  general  area  but  at  different 
elevations. 

Aside  from  opportunities  for  agricultural  ini- 
tiative, Guatemala  has  much  to  offer.  For  the 
naturalist,  for  the  student  of  ancient  American 
races,  or  for  people  who  seek  only  the  rest  and 
inspiration  of  a  country  still  free  from  heavy 
tourist  visitations,  Guatemala  truly  is  a  glorious 
land. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  has  created  a  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Council  as  a  unit  of  the  Ministry 
of  National  Economy  to  orientate  all  the  agricul- 
tural experiments  and  investigations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Church  and  plaza — community  gathering  place  at  ISahuala,  Guatemala. 
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American  Ambrosia 

(  Continued  jrom  page  6 ) 

Gonzalo  Fernandez  tie  0\  iedo,  wlio  was  one  of 
the  first  Europeans  to  make  a  study  of  the  plants 
of  the  New  "^'orld  and  who  wrote  a  report  to  the 
Khig  of  Spain  which  is  respected  even  today, 
called  the  sapodilla  the  best  of  all  fruits. 
Thomas  Firminger,  who  lived  for  many  years  in 
India  and  wrote  the  classic  work  on  horticulture 
in  that  country,  said :  "A  more  luscious,  cool,  and 
agreeable  fruit  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  this,  or 
perhaps,  any  country  in  the  world." 

To  us,  the  sapodilla  has  more  than  the  virtue 
of  being  a  good  fruit.  It  is  definitely  our  own, 
for  it  grow  s  wild  in  southern  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  where  it  is  valued  also  for  the  chicle — 
source  of  chewing  gum — which  is  obtained  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  giving  it  preferred 
consideration  is  that  it  lends  itself  so  admirably 
to  improvement  at  the  hands  of  modern  horti- 
culture. The  sapodillas  I  or  nisperos,  or  chicoza- 
potes,  as  they  are  sometimes  called  I  wliich  are 
commonly  seen  in  the  markets  of  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies  are  2  inches  in  diameter. 
Occasional  trees  bear  fruits  4  inches  in  diameter, 
with  very  few  seeds.  These  trees  can  be  easily 
propagated  by  grafting,  just  as  with  mangos, 
avocados,  and  other  tropical  fruits. 

*     *  • 

One  final  word.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
tropical  fruits,  particularly  those  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  have  been  slow  to  receive  attention 
from  botli  consumers  and  plant  breeders.  Yet, 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  century  since  many  of  the  choice  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zone  were  taken  out  of  the  wild  and 
brought  under  the  influence  of  horticultural 
science,  we  have  no  reason  to  feel  discouraged 
about  the  possible  development  of  the  tropical 
fruit  industry. 


Haiti  Makes  Rubber  History 

( Continued  from  page  1 1 ) 
large  producing  plantations,  the  investment  will 
soon  begin  to  pay  dividends  and  the  jobs  created 
will  be  permanent  and  should  grow  in  number 
and  value.  If  this  one  project  alone  can  be  car- 
ried out,  the  national  income  of  Haiti  can  be 
more  than  doubled.  All  the  figures  I  have  been 
able  to  assemble  indicate  that  the  investment  in 
the  central  plantation  can  be  liquidated  within 
20  years. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  it 
also  stands  to  gain  from  this  cooperative  en- 
deavor. Only  crops  that  are  noncompetitive 
with  United  States  agriculture  will  be  grown. 
All  of  them  are  imported  in  large  quantities  into 
the  United  States,  most  of  them  from  the  Far 
East.  If  the  plan  is  realized  in  full,  a  final 
planting  of  nearly  70,000  acres  of  high-produc- 
ing strains  of  Hevea  trees  will  result.  This 
amount  of  rubber — nearly  35,000  tons  per  year 
after  the  plantings  reach  full  production — 
represents  more  than  5  percent  of  total  Lnited 
States  rubber  consumption  in  a  normal  year. 
It  is  not  a  quantity  to  be  regarded  lightly ! 

Furthermore,  a  prosperous  Haiti,  with  a 
standard  of  living  that  rises  as  its  income  grows, 
will  be  a  steadily  improving  market  for  Lnited 
States  products — not  only  for  tractors  and  auto- 
mobiles and  drugs  and  clothing,  but  for  count- 
less processed  foods  which  it  cannot  produce 
efficiently,  flour  and  canned  goods,  for  instance. 

The  entire  \^  estern  Hemisphere  will  benefit 
greatly,  I  believe,  from  this  experiment  in  agri- 
cultural cooperation  between  the  two  sister 
American  Republics.  \^  hat  can  be  done  quickly 
in  Haiti,  because  of  the  country's  small  size,  can 
in  the  long  run  be  done  in  many  another  Latin 
American  country,  where  potentialities  for  pro- 
duction of  new  crops  are  just  as  great  and  just 
as  little  developed. 

In  Haiti,  we  feel  that  this  new  program  has 
brought  all  the  Americas  to  the  threshold  of 
better  living  on  their  land. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  FOR  ECUADOR 

In  order  to  spur  the  production  in  Ecuador  of 
noncompetitive  crops  for  export  to  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Kevorkian  has  been  em- 
ployed, upon  recommendation  of  the  U.  S.  State 
Department,  to  assist  the  Ecuadorian  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  in  establishing  an  agricultural 
experiment  station. 

Dr.  Kevorkian,  a  graduate  of  Rhode  Island 
State  College  and  Harvard  University,  has  been 
attached  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
in  Puerto  Rico  the  last  4  years.  He  is  a  specialist 
in  crops  which  it  is  hoped  to  establish  in 
Ecuador. 

SOCIETY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

The  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
is  a  nonofficial  organization  of  and  for  agricul- 
tural workers  in  the  Americas.  Tlie  Society  was 
suggested  by  several  young  Latin  American  agri- 
culturists and  there  are  now  chapters  in  Argen- 
tina, Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guatemala,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico,  United  States, 
and  Venezuela.  The  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  E.  G.  Holt  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  secretary  is  J.  L.  Colom  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

At  its  most  recent  meeting  in  Washington,  the 
Society  elected  Dr.  Earl  N.  Bressman  and  Edwin 
R.  Kinnear  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  president  and  secretary  of  tlie  United  States 


Section.  The  Society  also  arranged  to  publish 
a  quarterly  publication  in  Spanish,  with  Philip 
Leonard  Green  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  editor. 

Although  at  the  present  time,  the  majority  of 
the  membership  of  the  United  States  Section  is 
comprised  of  workers  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Society  that 
more  nongovernmental  people  will  be  interested 
in  securing  membership. 

FOURTH  LAGUNA  CONFERENCE 

Social  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  La- 
guna  region  of  Mexico  since  1936,  when  land 
was  given  to  almost  32,000  peasant  families,  will 
be  discussed  at  the  Fourth  Laguna  Conference 
on  Cooperative-Collective  Farming,  to  be  held 
August  4,  5  and  6,  in  the  Hotel  Gallicia,  Torreon, 
Coahuila,  Mexico. 

General  theme  of  the  conference  will  be  "The 
Crisis  in  La  Laguna  and  How  It  Is  Being  Met." 
In  addition  to  talks  by  peasants,  doctors,  teach- 
ers, cooperative  leaders,  and  agricultural  engi- 
neers, there  will  be  field  trips  to  collective  farms, 
clinics,  new  housing,  women's  league  headquar- 
ters, schools,  and  peasant  meetings.  Speeches 
will  be  delivered  in  English. 

A  complete  program  for  the  conference  may 
be  obtained  from  Clarence  Senior,  Director,  La- 
guna Conference,  Avenida  Chapultepec  512, 
Mexico,  D.  F. 
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Dr.  Wilson  Popenoe — Our  Mutual  Friend 


Dr.  Wilson  Popenoe  speaks  with  authority  about  Latin  American 
horticulture.  He  also  writes  about  it  with  charm  and  humor,  as  his 
article,  "American  Ambrosia,"  in  this  issue,  indicates. 

Sound  as  his  scientific  knowledge  is,  he  is  no  mere  peerer  through 
microscopes.  Genial  in  personality,  broad  in  his  interests,  and  somewhat 
of  a  Western  Hemisphere  traveler,  he  is  in  his  quiet  way  one  of  the  most 
effective  ambassadors  of  Pan  American  goodwill  wherever  he  travels  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Caribbean  area. 

A  native  of  California,  Dr.  Popenoe  has  lived  in  tropical  America  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  permanent  home  is  in  Antigua,  Guate- 
mala. For  10  years  he  was  a  plant  explorer  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  for  the  last  16,  he  has  been  in  charge  of  research 
for  the  United  Fruit  Company.  Since  1939  he  has  been  lent  to  nine 
different  governments  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  including  the  United 
States,  as  an  ad\dser  on  tropical  horticulture.  His  textbook  on  tropical 
and  subtropical  fruits  is  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

When  Dr.  Popenoe  was  in  the  United  States  recently,  we  asked  him  to 
write  about  tropical  fruits  for  Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  because  we 
believe  the  industry  is  one  of  many  that  can  be  expanded  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  with  benefits  to  both  Latin  American  producers  and  North 
American  consimiers. 


THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 
Their  Highest  Points  of  Elevation 
(Approximate  Heights  in  Feet) 


Argentina  .    .  . 

.  Aconcagua  (22,830) 

Bolivia  ... 

.  Sajama  (22,350) 

BrazU  .... 

.  Bandeira  (9,460) 

Chile  .... 

.  Aconcagua  (22,830) 

Colombia  .  . 

.  Herveo  (18,350) 

Costa  Rica     .  . 

.  Chirrip6  (12,140) 

Cuba  .... 

.  Turquino  (8,400) 

Dominican  Republic  Trujillo  (10,300) 

Ecuador 

.  Chimborazo  (20,700) 

El  Salvador   .  . 

.  Santa  Ana  (7,840) 

Guatemala 

.  Tajumulco  (11,810) 

Haiti  .... 

.  La  SeUe  (8,790) 

Honduras  .  . 

.  Celaque  (9,200) 

Mexico      .    .  . 

.  Orizaba  (18,700) 

Nicaragua  .    .  . 

.  Viejo  (5,840) 

Panama 

.  Chiriqui  (11,250) 

Paraguay  .  . 

.  ViUa  Rica  (2,300) 

Peru  .... 

.  Huascargn  (22,050) 

United  States .  . 

.  McKinley  (20,300) 

Uruguay    .  . 

.  Las  Animas  (1,800) 

Venezuela      .  . 

.  La  Columna  (16,410) 
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Two  Kinds  Of  Imports  . 


THE  desirability  of  increasing  our  trade  with  Latin  America  in  bolster- 
ing the  Good-Neighbor  Policy  is  universally  recognized.  One  means 
of  doing  this  is  to  purchase  from  our  neighbors  the  tropical  products  which 
we  ourselves  do  not  produce  and  which  we  have  formerly  bought  from 
more  distant  quarters  of  the  globe.  They  complement  our  own  agricul- 
tural output  and  are  known  as  complementary  products. 

But  the  Western  Hemisphere  produces  many  products  far  in  excess  of 
its  capacity  to  consume  them.  Chief  among  these  are  corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
and  meat  products,  all  of  them  produced  abundantly  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America  that  lie  within  the  temperate 
zone.  The  United  States  naturally  provides  only  a  restricted  market  for 
products  like  these.  At  most,  they  supplement  to  a  limited  extent  our 
own  agricultural  production. 

Thus  these  products  constitute  Western  Hemisphere  surpluses,  and 
finding  markets  for  them  has  always  been  an  agricultural  problem  of  the 
Americas.  The  difficulty  has  been  accentuated  by  the  war,  since  P]urope, 
once  the  chief  market  for  the  export  food  products  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, has  been  virtually  closed  by  the  British  blockade  and  by  the  requi- 
sitioning of  much  commercial  shipping  for  military  use. 

Some  of  the  problems  this  situation  brings  up  are  touched  on  in  two 
articles  in  this  issue  of  Agriculture  in  the  Americas. 

"Argentine  Corn — A  Story  About  a  Surplus,"  on  page  1,  is  by  Guy  L. 
Bush,  who  is  Regional  Representative  at  Denver,  Colo.,  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration.  Mr.  Bush  recently  returned  from  an 
extensive  trip  through  Brazil  and  Argentina,  where  he  was  sent  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  study  agricultural  conditions.  In  this 
article  he  describes  his  impressions  of  rural  Argentina,  with  emphasis  on 
that  country's  big  supply  of  exportable  corn — a  typical  Western  Hemi- 
sphere surplus. 

F.  H.  Rawls,  author  of  "Foods  the  Americas  Buy  and  Sell,"  on  page  4, 
is  Director  of  the  Merchandise  Unit,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  a  member  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Committee  for  the  Dairy  Industries.  His  article  deals  with  both 
supplementary  and  complementary  food  products  of  Latin  America. 
More  detailed  information  appears  in  a  Department  of  Commerce  publi- 
cation, "Foodstuffs  Trade  with  Latin  America,"  which  was  prepared  under 
Mr.  Rawls's  supervision  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  10 
cents  a  copy. 


Argentine  Corn 


A  Story'  About 
a  Surplus 


by  Guy  L.  Bush 

DO^  N  in  the  Argentine  ranchers  raise  and 
fatten  their  cattle  for  market  on  grass. 
Grass  is  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  feed 
they  have.  There's  plenty  of  it.  Even  with 
com  overflowing  their  cribs,  cattle  feeders  still 
don  t  go  to  the  bother  of  feeding  com  because 
they  don't  need  to.  From  75  to  80  percent  of 
the  country's  com  is  grown  for  export. 

Argentina  is  the  second  largest  nation  in  Latin 
America,  about  a  third  the  size  of  the  United 
States,  and  strictlv  a  famiing  countrv.    The  most 
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productive  area  is  about  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Iowa — just  as  fertile  and  just  as  level  as  any  of 
the  best  land  to  be  found  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

I  spent  2  weeks  driving  through  this  area  in 
Febraary  of  this  year  with  Paul  O.  Nyhus,  agri- 
cultural attache  of  the  Lnited  States  Embassy  in 
Buenos  Aires.  We  visited  many  of  the  great 
estancias,  as  the  large  ranches  are  called,  talked 
with  landowners,  tenants,  farmers,  farm  laborers, 
and  many  of  the  businessmen  engaged  in  tlie 
agricultural  trades. 

Practically  all  of  last  year's  corn  crop  is 
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backed  up  on  the  farms  and  ranches.  Most  of 
this  com  is  stored  in  open  cribs — cribs  made  of 
No.  9  wire  and  lined  with  corn  or  simflower 
stalks.  Naturally,  there  has  been  considerable 
damage  from  grain  weevil  and  from  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

"With  com  so  plentiful,"  I  asked  the  ranchers 
and  farmers  with  whom  we  visited,  "why  don't 
you  feed  it?" 

Their  reply  was  always  the  same,  "No  matter 
how  cheap  com  is,  grass  is  cheaper." 

The  livestock  industry  of  Argentina  was 
founded  on  grass.  Fifty  percent  of  the  produc- 
ing area  of  the  country  is  still  covered  with  rich 
native  grass,  and  much  of  this  yet  unbroken 
prairie  land  is  available  for  cultivation  if  and 
when  needed. 

Argentine  cattle  are  fed  out  on  grass  because 
the  soil  of  Argentina  gives  to  grass  "that  some- 
thing" which  makes  it  suitable  for  fattening  cat- 
tle, and  because  grass-fed  cattle  are  acceptable 
to  the  export  trade.  The  attitude  of  every 
rancher  and  farmer  we  visited  appeared  to  be, 
"Why  should  I  bother  feeding  corn,  no  matter 
how  cheap  it  is,  when  the  grass  is  already  there?" 

On  the  first  day  out  from  Buenos  Aires,  Mr. 
Nyhus  asked  our  driver  to  stop  at  a  place  where 
he  saw  men  about  the  buildings.    Shortly  we 
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turned  off  the  paved  highway  down  a  dnsty  lane 
and  came  to  a  stop  before  a  set  of  farm  buildings. 
A  gray-haired  man,  who  I  learned  later  had  been 
a  tenant  on  this  farm  for  30  years,  came  out  to 
meet  us. 

This  tenant  and  his  son  operated  300  acres  of 
a  iO,000-acre  estancia.  There  were  161  other 
tenants  in  addition  to  52  field  workers,  farm 
managers,  bookkeepers,  and  others  who  make 
up  the  staff  for  an  operation  of  that  size,  which 
is  fairly  representative  of  the  region.  The  ten- 
ants turned  30  percent  of  their  crops  over  to  the 
owner  and  furnished  their  own  equipment.  The 
workers  were  paid  a  daily  wage. 

Argentina's  seasons  are  just  reversed  from 
ours,  and  the  time  for  the  1941  corn  harvest  was 
approaching.  Still,  7,000  bvishels  of  1940  corn, 
harvested  almost  a  year  before,  were  stored  on 
this  farm  in  three  open,  corn-stalk  cribs.  I 
asked  the  tenant  if  it  was  the  custom  in  liis  coun- 
try to  store  corn  in  that  manner,  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "but  this  is  the  first  time  since 
I've  been  farming  that  we've  kept  it  so  long." 
Normally,  he  explained,  corn  is  cribbed  on  tlie 
farm  for  only  a  few  months  before  it  is  shelled, 
bagged,  and  sent  to  seaport  warehouses  for  ship- 
ment overseas.  Practically  all  the  corn  in  the 
Argentine  is  of  the  flint  type,  more  suitable  for 
long  water  hauls  and  more  in  demand  by  the 
European  market  than  the  dent  corn  of  the 
United  States  Corn  Belt. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  of  this 
corn?"  I  asked. 

"It's  no  longer  mine,"  he  said,  "it  belongs  to 
the  Government." 

In  fact,  practically  all  of  the  corn  in  the  whole 
country  belongs  to  the  Government.  Shortly 
after  the  harvest  in  May  and  Jvme  of  1940,  the 
Argentine  Grain  Board  inaugurated  a  corn-pur- 
chase program  when  it  became  apparent  it  was 
impossible  to  sell  any  major  portion  of  the  crop. 

The  Government  offered  farmers  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  20  cents  a  bushel  at  the  farm. 
Eighty  percent  of  this  was  paid  at  the  beginning 
of  the  purchase  program.  The  balance  was  to 
be  paid  when  the  corn  finally  was  moved  into 
export. 

With  the  export  market  cut  off  due  to  the  war, 
the  Government  has  not  been  able  to  export  the 
grain  and  has  not  paid  the  balance.    Since  I  was 


there,  corn  has  been  offered  for  resale  at  the 
equivalent  of  about  5  cents  a  bushel. 

While  visiting  with  this  tenant,  we  walked  into 
a  field  of  new  corn.  The  ears  were  filled  and 
drying  in  mid-February,  and  in  60  days  the  corn 
would  be  ready  for  husking.  We  estimated  the 
field  would  yield  60  bushels  an  acre.  It  was 
typical  of  many  fields  we  saw  on  a  1,500-mile 
automobile  trip  through  the  heavy  producing 
sections  of  the  country. 

Farmers  were  saying  then  that  the  1941  corn 
harvest  would  break  all  previous  production  rec- 
ords. At  actual  harvest  time  in  May,  I  under- 
stand, the  estimate  was  revised  downward  some- 
what, but  even  so  the  crop  was  larger  than  in 
1940  and  among  the  biggest  in  Argentina's 
history. 

Near  the  cities  in  rural  Argentina  we  saw  corn 
that  had  been  placed  in  warehouses  before  the 
Government  started  its  purchase  program  being 
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Farm  storage  of  Argentine  corn. 


moved  out  to  make  room  for  the  current  crop  of 
wheat  and  flax.  Several  million  bushels  of  this 
corn,  all  of  it  sacked,  were  being  racked  in  piles 
on  large  wooden  platforms  along  railroad  rights- 
of-way  and  covered  with  canvas.  Many  of  these 
piles  contained  10,000  bushels. 

We  stopped  to  talk  with  a  warehouseman, 
whose  employees  were  busy  carrying  125-pound 
sacks  of  corn  on  their  shoulders  up  a  movable 
stair  to  the  top  of  a  huge  pile,  and  asked  his 
opinion  about  the  use  to  which  this  backlog  of 
corn  might  be  put. 

"We  shipped  our  1938-39  crop  out  at  a  sacri- 
fice," he  said.  "Now  it  looks  as  though  the  only 
way  we  can  use  this  crop  is  for  fuel,  unless  the 
war  ends  pretty  quick." 
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Later  Mr.  Nyhus  and  I  visited  the  sub-base- 
ment of  a  huge  power  plant  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Here  engineers  were  experimenting  with  the  use 
of  corn  for  fuel  on  a  large  scale.  They  were 
burning  a  mixture  of  40  percent  corn  and  60 
percent  coal,  since  they  had  found  that  the  hard 
flint  corn  alone  burned  out  the  grates  of  their 
furnaces.  Two  boilers  in  the  plant  were  being 
refitted  to  burn  uimiixed  com. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  encouraged 
the  industrial  use  of  corn  for  fuel,  but  at  the  time 
I  left  the  country  it  was  not  being  used  exten- 
sively. 

The  Govermnent  is  also  givdng  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  use  of  corn  in  producing  fuel  alco- 
hol, although  at  best  that  probably  represents 
no  more  than  a  partial  solution.  In  the  United 
States,  production  of  fuel  from  com  has  not  ad- 
vanced far  for  a  variety  of  reasons — chiefly  the 
high  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  abundant 
supply  of  more  efficient  fuels  in  this  country.  In 
Argentina,  where  corn  can  be  purchased  much 
more  cheaply,  and  a  high  percentage  of  oil  and 
gas  must  be  imported,  the  use  for  fuel  of  alcohol 
produced  from  corn  seems  to  be  worth  all  tiie 
scientific  study  that  is  being  devoted  to  it.  Cer- 
tainly the  Argentine  scientists  should  have  every 
opportunity  to  study  any  findings  made  in  the 
new  regional  laboratories  recently  established  in 
the  Lnited  States. 

Argentina's  corn  problem  is  typical  of  the  situ- 
ation that  confronts  many  of  our  neighboring 
Latin  American  nations  today.  Something  lias 
happened  that  is  totally  outside  their  previous 
experience,  and  they  are  hard  pressed  to  find  the 
solution. 

Along  the  waterfronts  of  large  port  cities, 
boats  are  not  calling  for  the  grain  that  lies  in 
storage.  Lnused  foreign  shipping  is  tied  up  in 
the  harbors.  Exporters  are  clamoring  for  ship- 
ping space,  but  few  are  getting  it.  The  Argen- 
tineans' former  European  customers  are  getting 
suppUes  over  the  shortest  possible  ocean  haul, 
just  as  they  did  in  the  first  World  War.  They 
aren't  venturing  over  the  long  hazardous  route 
to  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  South  Pacific  if 
they  can  avoid  it. 

Both  mral  and  city  people  are  feeling  the 
pinch  of  lost  export  markets  and  piled-up  sur- 
pluses. I  got  the  impression  that  the  city  people 
were  groping  for  a  solution  to  a  problem  they 
didn't  fully  imderstand. 


The  "man  in  the  street"  in  the  cities  knew 
sometliing  had  hit  him,  but  he  didn't  know  for 
certain  what  it  was.  The  farmer  knew  w  hat  had 
liit  him,  but  he  didn't  know  for  certain  wliat  to 
do  about  it. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  Middle  West  in  1930 
and  1931,  when  we  were  going  through  the  first 
severe  eff^ects  of  the  depression  and  hadn  t  got 
even  close  to  a  way  out. 

Argentina  has  extensive  unused  land  reserves 
and  is  not  approaching  the  production  of  com 
and  other  export  agricultural  crops  that  it  could 
achieve  if  world  prices  justified  placing  new  land 
in  cultivation.  Curtailment  of  grain  acreage  is 
not  indicated  as  a  soil-conser\'ation  measure 
there,  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  The  Argen- 
tine com  farmer,  therefore,  goes  on  planting  nor- 
mal acreages  of  com,  the  crop  for  wliich  he  is 
equipped  and  on  which  he  has  depended  for 
years.    He  has  little  alternative. 

The  Argentine  Government  is  helping  all  that 
it  can.  through  its  grain-purchase  programs  and 
the  construction  of  warehouses  for  the  long-time 
storage  of  small  grains. 

I  talked  to  a  good  many  people  high  in  Gov- 
ernment circles  about  the  problem.  I  asked 
them  what  solution  they  saw.  No  one,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  informed  he  was,  could  give  me  a 
clear-cut  answer,  but  there  seemed  to  be  general 
agreement  on  these  points: 

(1)  Argentina's  troubles  are  not  entirely  war- 
born,  nor  will  they  automatically  end  when  the 
war  is  over. 

(2)  Lacking  a  better  market  for  the  staple 
cereal  crops,  Argentina  needs  and  is  already 
turning  toward  agricultural  diversification,  de- 
velopment  of  small  home  industries,  and  ex- 
panded trade  with  the  other  Americas. 

•  31  The  United  States  and  the  Argentine,  by 
developing  greater  mutual  understanding  of  each 
other  and  by  presenting  their  resources  and  their 
bargaining  power  unitedly  to  the  world,  can  co- 
operate without  endangering  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  any  particular  group  or  the  independ- 
ence of  either  country. 

My  trip  convinced  me  that  somewhere  within 
that  framework  lies  the  solution  of  the  agricul- 
tural trade  problems,  not  only  of  the  Argentine 
but  also  of  the  other  non-tropical  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  whose  major  farm  products  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  United  States. 
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Foods  The  Americas  Buy  And  Sell 


by  F.  H.  Rawls 

LATIN  AMERICA  is  both  an  important  mar- 
i  ket  for  the  food  products  of  the  United 
States  and  one  of  this  country's  chief  supphers 
of  foodstuffs.  The  Latin  American  RepubHcs 
sell  one  kind  of  food  products  to  the  United 
States,  buy  another. 

In  the  past  15  years  from  20  to  25  percent  of  all 
the  foods  the  United  States  has  sold  for  export 
have  gone  to  Latin  America.  During  the  war 
period  it  has  become  even  more  important  as  a 
market  for  us.  There  is  every  prospect — if  both 
North  and  South  Americans  approach  the  prob- 
lem with  understanding — that  its  value  to  United 
States  producers  will  continue  to  increase. 

In  1940  our  total  exports  to  Latin  America 
amounted  to  about  719  million  dollars,  with 
iron-  and  steel-mill  manufactures  as  the  largest 
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single  item.  In  the  same  year  our  food  exports 
to  Latin  America  were  valued  at  64  million  dol- 
lars, or  well  over  one-fourth  of  our  total  ship- 
ments of  food  to  all  countries  of  the  world.  We 
did  business  in  food  with  every  one  of  the  other 
20  American  Republics,  selling  them  some  75 
separate  products. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  recognized  that  Latin 
America  is  not  a  major  market  for  the  chief 
export  crops  of  the  United  States,  since,  in  gen- 
eral, production  of  wheat,  meat  products,  corn, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  in  Latin  America  fills  local 
requirements.  Greatest  returns  to  United  States 
farmers  will  come  indirectly  through  the  stimu- 
lation of  United  States  industry  that  will  result 
from  increased  trade  with  Latin  America.  The 
American  worker,  steadily  employed,  has  always 
been  the  American  farmer's  best  customer. 

At  the  same  time,  our  foodstuffs  trade  with 
Latin  America  is  not  to  be  regarded  lightly. 
While  in  large  part  it  consists  of  specialty  prod- 
ucts that  range  from  cornstarch  and  rolled  oats 
to  chewing  gum  and  walnuts,  such  staple  prod- 
ucts as  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  lard,  and  rice  ac- 
counted for  two-fifths  of  our  Latin  American 
food  trade  in  1940.    Some  of  the  most  notable 


increases  in  exports  to  Latin  America  in  recent 
years  have  been  in  soybean  oil,  malt  liquors, 
milled  rice,  malted  milk  and  infants'  food,  dried 
whole  milk,  yeast,  and  hops. 

In  foodstuffs  trade,  Latin  America  is  even 
more  important  as  a  source  than  as  a  market  for 
the  United  States.  It  furnishes  roughly  50  per- 
cent of  all  the  foods  we  use  that  we  do  not  pro- 
duce on  our  own  farms,  and  foodstuffs  account 
for  nearly  half  of  all  the  products  we  import 
from  Latin  America. 

But  when  you  come  to  analyzing  this  flow  of 
foodstuffs  into  the  United  States  from  the  forests 
and  fields  of  its  southern  neighbors,  you  quickly 
discover  two  major  faults:  First,  we  buy  from 
too  few  countries;  and,  second,  we  purchase  too 
few  commodities.  In  1939,  the  last  pre-war  year, 
5  of  the  20  Republics  and  5  products  represented 
five-sixths  of  our  food  imports  from  Latin 
America. 

This  lack  of  diversity  is  no  one's  fault  espe- 
cially. Other  products  simply  haven't  been 
available,  nor  have  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries been  in  the  market  for  our  trade.  The  war 
and  the  great  concern  of  all  of  us  for  more  West- 
ern Hemisphere  solidarity  have  changed  all  that. 
Products  that  once  went  to  the  European  market 
are  accumulating  in  Latin  America.  Former 
sources  of  United  States  supply  in  the  Far  East 
have  been  cut  off  by  the  shipping  shortage 
caused  by  the  war.  Diversification  of  our  trade 
with  Latin  America  may  in  a  sense  have  been 
forced  upon  us,  but,  now  that  it  is  here,  we  are 
finding  that  it  is  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all 
countries  concerned. 

Look  at  it  like  this.  We  buy  five-sixths  of  our 
Latin  American  food  products  from  Cuba,  Bra- 
zil, Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Guatemala,  in  that 
order.  Yet  among  the  countries  that  are  our 
best  foodstuffs  customers  are  several  which  en- 
joy relatively  little  of  our  business  and  are 
accordingly  hard  pressed  to  find  the  foreign  ex- 
change they  need  to  continue  trading  with  us. 

Five-sixths  of  our  food  budget  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  being  spent  for  coffee,  sugar,  bananas, 
cocoa  beans,  and  canned  beef.  All  of  them  are 
products  of  which  we  produce  either  none  or 
less  than  enough  for  our  own  needs,  but  they 
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River  shipment  of  bananas,  a  major  L  .  S.  import  from  Latin  America. 


compose  by  no  means  a  complete  list  of  the 
products  we  need  to  complement  our  own  agri- 
cultural production. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  our  Latin  American  food- 
stuffs trade  can  be  spread  over  more  countries 
and  more  commodities,  we  will  be  greatly  in- 
creasing the  market  for  both  the  manufactured 
goods  and  the  farm  products  that  we  sell  else- 
where in  the  Americas. 

This  diversification  can  be  done  without  re- 
ducing in  the  least  the  business  we  are  now  doing 
\\~ith  the  countries  that  supply  most  of  our  trade. 
The  things  we  will  be  buying  from  the  other 
Americas  will  be  those  which  once  came  from 
the  Far  Eastern  tropics.  Quite  a  good  deal,  un- 
doubtedly, can  be  accomplished  along  this  line 
by  giving  more  attention  in  the  future  to  prod- 
ucts which  are  relatively  mideveloped,  either 
with  respect  to  production  in  Latin  America  or 
to  market  possibilities  in  the  Lnited  States. 
Outstanding  among  these  might  be  the  babassu 
palm  nut,  mandioca,  cashew  nuts,  lentils,  and  a 
variety  of  tropical  fruits  and  spices. 


Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  diversification 
that  is  possible  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  food- 
stuffs, so  I  d  like  to  venture  outside  my  field  just 
far  enough  to  say  that  the  inter- American  pro- 
gram for  development  of  \^  estern  Hemisphere 
sources  of  such  products  of  the  soil  as  rubber, 
quinine,  tanning  materials,  insecticides,  fibers, 
hardwoods,  essential  oils,  and  a  variety  of  others 
is  fully  in  Ime  with  any  program  for  diversifica- 
tion of  foodstuffs  purchases. 

Another  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem, 
apart  from  greater  diversification  of  purchases, 
is  through  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
market.  This  has  already  been  done  A\"itli  out- 
standing success  in  the  case  of  coffee  through  an 
inter-American  agreement,  and  might  some  day 
be  advisable  with  cacao  in  Wew  of  expanding 
United  States  purchases  from  Latin  America. 
Some  type  of  agreement  may  also  be  devised  to 
adjust  and  dispose  of  surpluses  of  such  Western 
Hemisphere  export  products  as  cotton,  corn,  and 
wheat. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  possibihties  for 
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increased  trade  in  foodstuffs  among  the  Latin 
American  Republics  themselves.  Not  more  than 
about  20  percent  of  all  the  food  products  ex- 
ported from  the  Latin  American  nations  are  sold 
to  other  Latin  American  countries.  Recent  re- 
ports tell  of  good  progress  in  breaking  down 
trade  barriers  between  these  neighboring  na- 
tions,  and  every  indication  is  for  further  encour- 
aging developments  in  this  field. 

Latin  America's  foodstuffs  exports  represent 
so  large  a  part  of  its  total  foreign  trade  that  it 
is  a  critical  matter  when  they  are  seriously  cur- 
tailed. During  1939  the  20  Republics  exported 
food  products  valued  in  the  neighborhood  of 
750  million  dollars,  or  about  40  percent  of  their 
total  export  trade.  Of  this  amount,  the  United 
States  took  40  percent  of  the  total,  the  United 
Kingdom  20  percent,  Germany  10  percent,  and 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  3  percent 
each.  The  latter  four,  buyers  of  a  fifth  of  Latin 
America's  food  exports,  are  now  practically  out 
of  foreign  markets,  and  Great  Britain's  purchases 
have  been  greatly  curtailed.  How  much  of  that 
missing  market  the  United  States  can  replace  is 
one  of  the  problems  that  besets  the  Americas. 

Leading  Complementary  Products 

A  product-by-product  summary  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican foodstuffs  for  which  the  United  States  de- 
pends entirely  or  chiefly  on  imports  indicates 
how  dependent  we  are  on  Latin  America  for 
many  of  our  essentials  and  what  the  possibil- 
ities are  for  increased  trade  with  our  southern 
neighbors. 

Coffee. — Since  earliest  official  records,  the 
United  States  has  drawn  the  major  portion  of  its 
coffee  supplies  from  Latin  America.  With  cof- 
fee the  principal  export  of  no  less  than  seven  of 
the  American  Republics,  damaging  competition 
for  the  United  States  market  is  prevented  by  the 
inter-American  coffee  agreement,  signed  in  1940, 
to  assure  each  American  nation  of  its  fair  share 
of  the  coffee  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  of  course,  Latin  America  has  lost  most 
of  its  European  markets  for  coffee,  decreasing 
the  volume  of  its  exports.  Attempts  are  being 
made,  through  a  promotional  campaign  of  the 
Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau  with  the  United 
States  coffee  industry  cooperating,  to  increase 
United  States  coffee  consumption,  but  Latin 
America's  producing  capacity  and  present  stocks 


indicate  that  large  surpluses  of  coffee  are  likely 
to  continue  for  some  time. 

Cocoa  Beans. — Before  the  first  World  War  70 
percent  of  the  total  United  States  imports  of 
cocoa  beans  came  from  Latin  America,  but  in 
1939  the  percentage  had  declined  to  47  percent. 
This  is  true  because  our  chocolate  industry  has  \ 
been  built  up  largely  on  the  so-called  common  ■ 
or  basic  cocoa  beans,  such  as  those  supplied  by 
the  Gold  Coast  of  West  Africa.    Most  of  the 
Latin  American  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  in  the  past  specialized  in  the  so-called  < 
"fancy"  beans,  which  normally  command  higher 
prices.    The  cutting  off  of  African  sources  as  a  i 
result  of  the  present  war  has  meant  a  very  pro- 
ductive cacao  market  in  the  United  States  for  ] 
the  Latin  American  countries,  particularly  for 
Brazil  and  Ecuador,  which  supply  chiefly  the 
common  bean. 

The  United  States  buys  60  percent  of  Brazil's 
cocoa  output  and  90  percent  of  the  Dominican  i 
Republic's,  and  also  buys  considerable  quantities  ■• 
from  Ecuador  and  Venezuela.    There  is  still  I 
land  available  in  most  of  the  tropical  American  i 
countries  in  which  cacao  could  be  produced.  | 
There  is  also  a  considerable  opportunity  for  re- 
search into  the  cause  of  plant  diseases,  which  i 
annually  take  a  heavy  toll  of  cacao  in  many  of 
the  Latin  countries. 

Blackstrap  Molasses. — Large  quantities  of  in- 
edible  molasses,  commonly  known  as  "black- 
strap," are  imported  into  the  United  States  an- 
nually. The  principal  use  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  industrial  alcohol.  The  product  is  an  impor- 
tant source  of  income  in  Cuba  and  some  other 
Latin  American  countries.  Cuba  supplies  about 
90  percent  of  United  States  imports  of  all  types  i 
of  industrial  molasses,  including  blackstrap. 

Chicle. — The  basic  gum  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  chewing  gum  is  chicle,  the  coagulated 
milk  of  a  native  Central  American  tree.  The 
bulk  of  United  States  supplies  come  from  Mex- 
ico, but  in  recent  years  Guatemala,  thanks  to 
improved  transportation  and  government  assist- 
ance to  growers,  has  become  an  important  sup- 
plier. 

Brazil  Nuts. — Brazil  nuts  account  for  about  3  i 
percent  by  value  of  total  United  States  consump- 
tion of  edible  nuts,  including  peanuts.    In  the  : 
last  20  years  domestic  production  of  tree  nuts 
has  almost  doubled.    Since  United  States  con- 
sumption has  not  changed  greatly,  it  is  apparent 
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that  our  higher  production  of  domestic  nuts  has 
largely  displaced  unports. 

Bananas. — Bananas  constitute  hoth  an  impor- 
tant source  of  the  food  supply  in  the  tropical 
American  countries  and  a  major  export  com- 
modity. Latin  America  supplies  roughly  80 
percent  of  the  world  total  and  all  of  the  Lnited 
States  supply.  Fifteen  years  ago  Jamaica  was 
our  leading  source  of  supply.  Xow  its  entire 
output  goes  to  British  and  Canadian  markets, 
and  Honduras,  Guatemala  and  Mexico  are  the 
principal  suppliers  of  bananas  to  the  Lnited 
States.  From  30  to  35  percent  of  the  bananas 
exported  from  Latin  America  normally  go  to 
Europe.  Here,  again,  the  war  has  meant  a 
surplus. 

Vanilla  Beans. — In  recent  years  the  Lnited 
States  has  been  importing  only  about  30  percent 
of  its  vanilla  beans  from  Latin  America,  the  rest 
from  Madagascar,  other  parts  of  French  Africa, 
and  Oceania,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  Mar- 
seille, France,  which  is  normally  an  important 
trans-shipment  port  for  tropical  produce.  M  a- 
nillas of  each  producing  area  possess  distinct 
characteristics  and  therefore  fall  into  different 
price  ranges,  but  there  appears  to  he  no  reason 
why  United  States  imports  from  Latin  America 
cannot  be  substantially  increased.  A  good  deal 
of  the  vanilla  extract  used  in  the  Lnited  States  is 
now  produced  synthetically. 

Babassu  ?Suts. — The  kernel  of  the  nut  of  the 
babassu  palm  yields  an  oil  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  freely  lathering  soaps  and  in 
margarine.  Practically  all  of  our  imports  come 
from  Brazil,  and  practically  all  of  Brazil's  ex- 
ports go  to  the  Lnited  States.  However,  that 
country  is  estimated  to  be  turning  out  only  a 
small  fraction  of  its  potential  production.  The 
lack  of  an  efficient,  easily  transportable  machine 
to  crack  the  main  shell  of  the  nut  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  the  product  from  the  jimgles 
of  the  interior  to  the  seacoast  have  limited  pro- 
duction and  exports. 

Tapioca  Flour. — Tapioca  is  the  commercial 
name  in  the  Lnited  States  for  the  starch  pro- 
duced from  the  roots  of  the  cassava  plant,  also 
known  as  yucn  and  mandioca.  The  Lnited 
States  is  the  world's  largest  consumer,  but  in  the 
past  has  obtained  most  of  its  supply  from  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  less  than  10  percent  from 
three  Latin  American  countries — Cuba,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  Brazil.    A  factory  for 


producing  this  starch  was  estabMshed  some  years 
ago  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  yur  a  flour 
is  now  the  fourth  largest  item  in  the  coimtry's 
export  trade. 

Leading  Supplementary  Products 

In  addition  to  the  products  mentioned  above, 
there  are  several  food  products  of  Latin  America 
wliich  the  t  nited  States  also  produces  and  which 
are  imported  into  this  country  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  Here  is  a  brief  discussion  of  each  of 
these : 

Canned  Beef. — For  many  years  the  Lnited 
States  has  been  an  importer  of  canned  corned 
beef.  Most  of  this  originates  in  Argentina.  Lru- 
guay,  and  Brazil,  where  the  product  is  a  major 
export.  These  imports  supplement  domestic 
supplies  of  fresh  beef,  since  there  is  practically 
no  production  of  canned  corned  beef  in  the 
Lnited  States  for  commercial  distribution. 

Fruits  and  J  egetables. — Considerable  quanti- 
ties of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  imported  into 
the  Lnited  States  from  Latin  America.  Some 
of  the  fruits  are  such  complementary  products 
as  pineapples,  bananas,  coconuts,  guava.  and 
papayas:  others  are  fruits  which  we  also  pro- 
duce and  which  are  imported  largely  in  our 
winter  season.  In  this  latter  field,  as  in  many 
others,  Europe  was  once  a  major  market  for 
Latin  America  and  trade  has  been  seriously  dis- 
rupted bv  the  war.  This  has  been  particularly 
serious  to  Argentina  and  Chile. 

Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Chile  supply  most  of  the 
fresh  vegetables  imported  into  the  Lnited  States, 
and  Cliile  and  Mexico  account  for  most  of  the 
drv  vegetables.  Lentils  from  Chile  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  items  of  dried  vegetable  imports. 
Fresh  vegetable  imports  are  adjusted  largely  to 
seasonal  demands  in  the  Lnited  States.  Among 
the  vegetables  imported  are  tomatoes,  peas,  egg- 
plant, lima  beans,  peppers,  cucumbers,  okra. 
and  squash. 

Sugar. — Most  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  Lnited 
States  is  produced  domestically,  in  Lnited  States 
Territories  or  in  the  Philippines.  The  only  im- 
ports are  amounts  permitted  to  enter  under 
quotes  based  on  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  More 
than  95  percent  of  our  imports  of  dutiable  sugar 
come  from  Cuba,  the  rest  from  eight  other 
Latin  American  Republics,  which  receive  annual 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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More  Trade  Among  the  Americas 


Latin  America  has  long  been  a  leading  source  of  many 
agricultural  products  which  the  United  States  needs  but 
cannot  produce.  The  European  War,  curtailing  trans- 
oceanic shipping,  has  increased  our  dependence  on 
Latin  America  and  pointed  the  way  toward  permanent 
expansion  of  our  trade  with  our  neighbors. 

In  return,  Latin  America  is  an  increasingly  good  mar- 
ket for  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  United  States. 
Almost  every  south-bound  ship  carries  automobiles, 
radios,  mining  equipment,  railroad  coach  and  locomo- 
tive supplies,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  products  of 
United  States  manufacture. 

Pictures  on  these  pages  show  shipment  of  some  of 
the  products  that  figure  in  inter-American  trade. 


COFFEE f  Brazil's  greatest  export,  pours  into 
with  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 


All  Photos  by  Palmer  Pictures,  Inc- 


MAISGANESE^  strategic  wartime  material,  was  formerly 
obtained  from  Eastern  Europe.  Now  Brazil  is  proving  a  new 
and  rich  source. 


SPECIALTIES  that  once  came  from  Euro 
Willows  (left)  will  be  woven  into  baskets  Pola 
( right )  formerly  came  from  F ranee. 
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ork  from  every  ship  trading  AUTOMOBILES   are  a  major  export  to  Latin  America.     More  than  90  percent 

of  the  cars  in  use  on  South  America's  east  coast  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 


now  supplied  by  Argentina.  TRACTORS^    United  States-manufactured,  are   tcidely  used  in  Latin  America. 

!  to  sell  us.     Fancy  cheeses  This  one  is  being  employed  in  road-building  near  Sao  Faulo,  often  called  the  Chicago 

of  Brazil. 
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Colombia 

El  Dorado 


Typical  Colombian  countryside. 

by  Philip  Leonard  Green 


BY  a  peculiar  twist  of  fate,  the  intrepid  mari- 
ner, Christopher  Cohimbus,  never  received 
adequate  reward  in  his  lifetime  for  his  daring 
exploits.  But  one  country  in  all  the  vast  terri- 
tories which  he  opened  up  to  the  Old  World  has 
rendered  him  a  degree  of  poetic  justice  by  nam- 
ing itself  after  him.    That  country  is  Colombia. 

It  was  in  this  part  of  South  America  that  the 
legend  of  "El  Dorado"  originated.  The  Spanish 
explorers  who  first  approached  it  were  met  by 
Indians  telling  of  a  native  chief  in  the  interior 
who  bathed  in  a  lake  after  covering  himself  with 
gold  dust.  Historical  commentators  are  not 
quite  agreed  as  to  whether  this  practice  was 
simply  a  method  which  the  wily  chief  used  for 
dramatizing  himself  to  his  people  or  was  a  cere- 
mony with  some  religious  meaning.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  this  unusual  tale  sharpened  the  lust  for 
gold  of  the  Spanish  conquistadores  and  led  them 
on  to  endure  untold  hardships. 

That  their  valor  did  not  go  altogether  unre- 


Photo  by  Foto-Almacen  Lindner,  Bogota. 


warded  can  be  easily  seen  when  we  learn  that  the 
Spaniards  took  out  of  the  country  about  6  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  during  the  time  they  were 
its  masters.  Even  today  Colombia  is  South 
America's  largest  gold  producer. 

But  this  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  real  "El 
Dorado"  story.  Colombia  leads  the  world  in 
the  production  of  perfect  emeralds.  She  also 
produces  silver  and  copper,  iron  and  tin,  mer- 
cury, lead,  nickel,  and  asbestos.  Last  but  not 
least,  there  are  large  quantities  of  oil. 

Colombia  is  a  storehouse  of  potential  agricul- 
tural manna  as  well.  Because  of  the  towering 
mountains,  the  country  has  within  its  borders 
almost  every  type  of  climate  in  the  world.  That 
accounts  for  the  wide  variety  of  agricultural 
products  which  she  can  grow. 

Bananas,  pineapples,  sugarcane,  and  tobacco 
thrive  in  her  tropical  regions,  while  coffee  is  the 
main  product  in  areas  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  From  the  3,000-foot  line  to 
about  10,000  feet  barley,  potatoes,  apples,  and 
peaches  do  well.    This  is  the  land  of  everlasting 
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<ring.    So  it  can  be  seen  that  in  Colombia  cli- 
ite  and  agriculture  are  largely  matters  of  alti- 
ide.    But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  Colombia 
?  mainly  a  land  of  mountains.    She  has  vast 
plains,  too.  and  many  rivers. 

Colombia  has  alternating  dry  and  rainy  sea- 
ons — two  of  each  every  year.  The  dry  seasons 
ast  from  December  to  February  and  from  June 
to  August,  while  the  rainy  periods  are  from 
March  to  May  and  from  September  to  Novem- 
ber. This  is  excellent  insurance  against  too 
iiuch  rain  or  drought  for  most  crops. 

Besides  its  many  crops,  Colombia  has  a  thriv- 
ing cattle  industry.  As  in  agriculture  and  min- 
ing, the  most  developed  section  is  the  Cauca  ^  al- 
ley. The  grass  of  that  region,  growing  on  soil 
covered  with  volcanic  ash,  seems  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  cattle  that  graze  on  it.  and  the  valley  is 
highly  regarded  for  its  beef-production  possi- 
bihties. 

This  same  volcanic  soil  is  also  good  for  coffee 
growing,  as  are  the  alternating  seasons  already 
mentioned.  That  is  why  Colombia's  highlands 
produce  some  of  the  best  mild  coffees  in  the 
world,  coffees  that  have  brought  fancy  prices  in 
New  ^  ork  and  other  coffee-buying  centers.  One 
of  the  important  uses  of  Colombian  coffee  is  as 
a  blend  with  the  stronger  Brazilian  types. 

While  coffee  and  bananas  loom  large  in  Co- 
lonihia  s  export  picture,  there  are  many  other 
products  which  either  contribute  to  her  prosper- 
itv  now  or  could,  with  proper  encouragement,  be 
made  to  render  a  sizeable  income.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  rubber,  quinine,  balsams  and 
gums,  ivory  nuts,  divi-di\"i  (  a  tamiing  agent  I ,  me- 
dicinal barks  and  roots,  timber,  and  coconuts. 

The  Cauca  ^  alley  has  been  mentioned  as  be- 
ing the  most  highly  developed.  But  the  Magda- 
lena  Valley,  now  largely  \drgin  territory,  offers 
a  vast  field  for  future  growth.  Incidentally,  it 
is  in  this  valley  that  the  largest  oil  deposits  have 
been  discovered. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  tliat  had  to  be 
overcome  was  that  of  getting  the  oil  from  the 
wells  to  some  point  on  the  coastline  whence  it 
could  be  shipped  abroad.  An  8-inch  pipeline 
was  laid  from  Barranca  Bermeja  north  to  the 
Caribbean  port  of  Cartagena  (a  distance  of  about 
335  miles  i .  Tliis  cost  the  company  exploiting 
the  oil  fields  at  Barranca  Bermeja  a  neat  S25.- 
000,000.  Even  now.  in  order  to  get  oil  from 
this  region  to  Cali,  in  southern  Colombia,  it  is 


necessary  to  ship  it  north  to  the  Caribbean  coast, 
then  through  the  Panama  Canal,  then  down  the 
west  coast  to  the  port  of  Buenaventura,  and  from 
there  inland  to  Cali. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  Colombia's 
most  worrisome  economic  problems.  Although 
the  country  has  about  4,500  miles  of  roads  and 
2,150  miles  of  railroads,  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  providing  adequate  means  for  moving 
people  and  goods  around  the  country. 

Considerable  progress  is  being  made  in  this 
direction.  The  most  dramatic  achievements,  of 
course,  have  ben  attained  by  the  airplane.  The 
trip  from  the  Caribbean  coastal  city  of  Barran- 
quilla  to  the  capital,  Bogota,  which  used  to  take 
a  week  or  more  and  involved  considerable  dis- 
comfort, can  now  be  negotiated  by  a  nonstop 
fUdit  in  as  little  as  2  hours.  The  line  which 
traverses  this  route  began  its  life  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  German  air  ace  of  ^  orld  \^  ar  1.  Dr. 
P.  P.  von  Bauer,  who  in  1919  founded  the 
Sociedad  Colombiana  de  Transportes  Aereos, 
kno^^-n  popularly  as  "Scadta."  The  company  has 
been  superseded  by  "Avianca,"  a  subsidiary  of 
the  United  States-o^med  Pan  American  Airways 
System.  The  latter  now  also  operates  an  over- 
night air  service  from  Miami  to  Barranquilla, 
thus  bringing  the  formerly  almost  inaccessible 
mountain  capital  of  Colombia  within  easy  reach 
of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  raw  products  which  already 
have  been  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the 
wealth  of  Colombia,  there  are  certain  manufac- 
turing industries  which  also  enter  into  the  coun- 
try's economic  life.  A  few  of  the  articles  Co- 
lombia manufactures  locally  are  beer,  candles, 
cement,  fique  bags,  cigarettes,  ice,  Panama 
hats,  shoes,  and  soap.  There  is  a  large  oil  refin- 
ery, and  several  electric  power  plants  operate 
within  the  Republic.  While  some  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  these  industries  may  not  be  important 
from  an  export  standpoint,  they  do  affect  the 
internal  economic  life  of  the  land.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  300,000  workers,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  make  their  living  through  the  employ- 
ment afforded  by  these  industries. 

The  principal  products  for  export,  however, 
still  are  such  old  stand-bys  as  coffee,  oil,  precious 
minerals,  cattle  and  hides,  bananas,  and  tagiia 
(vegetable  ivory)  nuts.  It  is  these  and  similar 
products  which  are  mainly  affected  by  the  pres- 
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Modern  btisini'ss  building — Bogota. 


Government  building- 


Photos  by  Foto-Almaceii  Liadner,  Boerota. 

: — Bogota. 


Photo  by  National  Federation  of  Coffee  Groners,  Colombia. 


Colombia's  fertile  Cauca  Valley. 
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ent  war.  But  Colombia  is  tr>ring  to  develop  new 
products  for  export  as  one  of  the  solutions  to  this 
problem.  Quinine,  rubber,  hemp,  medicinal 
products,  and  ornamental  plants  have  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  this  connection.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  ^dsited  sections  of  Colombia 
^^here  it  is  believed  that  rubber  and  quinine 
could  be  profitably  cultivated. 

Until  these  new  products  are  developed,  how- 
ever, Colombia  will  have  to  depend  on  other 
measures  for  improving  her  economy.  Toward 
this  end  she  signed  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
with  the  United  States  some  years  ago.  Colom- 
bia is  also  a  party  to  the  Inter- American  Coffee 
Agreement  signed  by  15  American  nations  last 
year,  and  this  has  brought  her  higlier  prices  for 
her  main  export  product. 

Colombia,  with  a  population  of  almost  9  mil- 
lion, is  not  only  an  "El  Dorado"  in  the  material 
sense  but  also  a  gold  mine  of  intellectual  riches. 
\^  itliin  her  borders  the  old  and  the  new  contrast 
and  blend  in  a  delightful  pattern.  The  peo- 
ple, who  live  mostly  in  the  western  half  of  the 
Republic,  have  preserved  their  Spanish  heritage 
to  a  notable  extent,  although  Indian  influences 
have  shown  their  effect  in  some  regions,  and  de- 
scendants of  African  Negroes  live  along  both 
coastlines.  Colombia  is  the  only  South  Ameri- 
can coimtry  which  has  coasts  on  both  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Pacific  sides. 

Bogota,  the  capital,  is  frequently  referred  to 
as  "the  Athens  of  America."  It  is  an  important 
publishing  center.  Poetic  talent  is  visible  and 
audible  on  all  sides,  among  women  as  well  as 
men. 

Medellin,  capital  of  the  province  of  Antioquia, 
is  another  important  center  where  Hispanic  in- 
fluences have  been  preserved.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  "Jemsh"  city  because  many  of  its  origi- 
nal settlers  were  Spanish  Jews.  They  or  their 
immediate  descendants,  however,  embraced  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  today  the  people  of  Medellin 
of  Jewish  descent  camiot  be  distinguished  from 
the  balance  of  the  population.  Incidentally, 
Medellin  is  the  resting  place  of  Jorge  Isaacs,  out- 
standing writer  of  partly  Jewish  ancestry,  whose 
novel  "Maria,"  a  picture  of  Colombian  Catholic- 
Je^\"ish  home  life,  became  a  best  seller  (over 
8,000,000  copies  I  in  Spanish  America. 

Among  other  Colombian  cities  of  importance 


are  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena,  both  ports  on 
the  Caribbean  coast. 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  country  with 
such  a  cultural  background,  Colombia  shows 
great  concern  over  her  educational  problems. 
Not  only  are  the  usual  chaimels  of  education 
carefully  nurtured  but  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  rural  education.  The  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment maintains  about  a  himdred  teachers 
who  travel  to  country  areas,  bringing  to  people 
on  the  farms  the  simple  knowledge  they  need  in 
their  daily  lives — such  as  weights  and  measures, 
seed  selection,  the  use  of  fertilizers,  how  to  pack 
and  ship  their  products,  farm  credit,  and  co- 
operatives. 

Another  name  for  Colombia's  capital,  Bogota, 
is  "the  capital  of  liberaUsm."  There,  politics 
has  become  an  advanced  science. 

In  practical  affairs  this  translates  itself  into 
one  of  the  most  democratic  regimes  in  the  Ajner- 
icas.  While  Colombia,  during  her  early  years 
as  a  Republic,  did  not  escape  tyrants  and  inter- 
nal dissension,  she  has  not  had  a  revolution  for 
the  last  40  years ! 

Her  devotion  to  the  principles  of  democracy 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  United  States 
when  we  consider  that  parts  of  the  border  be- 
tween Colombia  and  Panama  are  less  than  150 
miles  from  that  ^dtal  artery,  the  Panama  Canal. 
Recently  the  President  of  Colombia  declared 
that  no  attack  on  the  Canal  from  Colomljian  ter- 
ritory would  be  permitted. 

Thus,  in  this  historic  hour,  Colombia,  nearest 
South  American  coxmtry  to  the  United  States, 
ranges  herself  alongside  other  democratic  Amer- 
ican nations  in  defending  on  an  international 
front  the  principles  wliich  she  has  furthered  in 
her  owTi  national  life  for  many  years. 

• 

Hipolito  Unaniie,  national  hero  of  Peru,  was 
also  a  distinguished  physician. 

e 

The  coca  leaf,  from  which  the  drug  cocaine  is 
obtained,  grows  extensively  in  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
• 

Sharks,  swordfish,  and  tarpons,  all  salt  water 
fish,  are  found  in  Lake  Nicaragua,  a  fresh  water 
lake  in  Central  America. 

• 

Balsam  of  Peru,  an  important  pharmaceutical 
product,  is  found  only  in  the  Republic  of  El 
Salvador. 
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Reading  About  The  a  mericas 


This  department  has  been  established  because  of  the  numerous  requests  for  suggested 
reading  material  on  the  Americas  received  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  It 
will  appear  frequently  and  will  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  current  publications  Because 
of  space  limitations,  comments  will  be  brief.  Inclusion  in  or  omission  from  the  list  should  not 
be  regarded  as  appraisal.     Listing  is  alphabetical  by  authors. 


The  All  American  Front,  Duncan  Aikman; 
344  pp.,  Doubleday-Doran  and  Co.,  New  York, 

1940.  One  of  the  best  popular  works  on  inter- 
American  relations. 

America  South,  Carleton  Beals;  599  pp.,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1937.  Devotes 
considerable  attention  to  racial,  religious,  and 
social  questions. 

History  of  the  Americas,  Herbert  E.  Bolton; 
365  pp.,  Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  1935.  A  syllabus 
for  study  of  colonial  and  republican  America. 
Stresses  unity  of  Americas  in  their  historical 
development.  Contains  list  of  lectures,  maps, 
reading  plan,  topical  readings,  and  list  of  atlases. 

South  American  Primer,  Katherine  Carr;  208 
pp.,  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  New  York,  1939. 
Deals  with  colonial  times,  the  land  and  the  vari- 
ous South  American  Republics  singly  and  has 
one  chapter  on  relations  with  the  United  States. 

The  South  American  Handbook,  Howell 
Davies,  Ed.;  678  pp..  Trade  and  Travel  Publica- 
tions, Ltd.,  London  (United  States  agents,  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.,  New  York),  1941.  A  guide  to  the 
various  Latin  American  countries  and  colonies. 

Latin  America,  Stephen  Duggan;  62  pp.. 
World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston,  1936. 
Sketches  geography,  resources,  history,  educa- 
tion, industry,  foreign  influence,  social  problems 
and  inter-American  relations. 

Neighbors  to  the  South,  Delia  Goetz;  302  pp., 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  New  York,  1941.  De- 
scribes geography,  commerce,  industries  and 
customs  of  12  countries:  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Uruguay.  Also 
has  general  chapters  on  culture,  commerce  and 
inter- American  relations. 

Our  Latin  American  Neighbors,  Philip  Leon- 
ard Green;  182  pp.,  Hastings  House,  New  York, 

1941.  Outlines  racial,  geographic,  economic  and 
political  influences  shaping  Latin  American 
thought  and  action.  Deals  with  Latin  American 
psychology,  youth  movements,  cultural  and  scien- 


tific contributions  and  forces  for  unity  and  dis- 
unity.   Lists  sources  for  additional  information. 

Latin  America,  Its  Place  in  World  Life,  Sam- 
uel Guy  Inman;  402  pp.,  Willett,  Clark  and  Co., 
Chicago,  1937.  Gives  considerable  attention  to 
racial  questions,  revolutions,  spiritual  aspects 
and  the  new  order.    Bibliography,  chronology. 

An  Introduction  to  Hispanic  American  His- 
tory, Tom  B.  Jones;  577  pp..  Harper  Brothers, 
New  York,  1939.  A  history  for  beginners,  with  a 
chapter  on  inter-American  relations  and  a  bibli- 
ographical note. 

South  of  Yesterday,  Gregory  Mason;  401  pp., 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York,  1940.  Deals 
with  the  Mayas  and  the  Taironas. 

Look  at  Latin  America,  Joan  Raushenbush;  63 
pp..  Foreign  Policy  Association,  New  York,  1940. 
Short  account  of  land,  people,  riches,  industries, 
foreign  influences,  transportation,  commerce, 
social  welfare  and  defense.    Maps  and  charts. 

Economic  Geography  of  South  America,  R.  H. 
Whitbeck  and  Frank  E.  Williams;  469  pp.,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.,  New  York,  1940.  New  edi- 
tion of  an  old  authoritative  volume.  Deals  with 
South  American  economic  geography  as  a  whole 
and  of  individual  countries.  Bibliography, 
maps  and  illustrations. 

The  Development  of  Hispanic  America,  A. 
Curtis  Wilgus;  941  pp.,  Farrar  and  Rinehart, 
New  York,  1941.  Latest  scholarly  history  vol- 
ume in  the  field.  Gives  background,  recounts 
discovery,  exploration,  conquest,  colonial  de- 
velopment, revolutions  for  independence,  mod- 
ern development  and  international  relations. 
Helpful  appendices:  glossary  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  terms  and  outlines  of  Hispanic- 
American  constitutions.  Biographical  essay  and 
chart,  "The  Americas  at  a  Glance." 

America  Faces  South,  T.  R.  Ybarra;  321  pp., 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  New  York,  1940.  Popular 
treatment,  based  on  first-hand  observations  by  a 
well-known  United  States  writer  of  Venezuelan 
ancestry. 
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AGRICULTURAL 


FRONT 


INTER- AMERICAN  EDUCATION  DISCUSSED 

The  committee  on  Inter-American  Coopera- 
tion in  Agricultural  Education,  at  its  second 
conference  in  ^  ashington  recently,  endorsed 
unanimously  the  Institute  of  Tropical  Agricul- 
ture ;  increased  scholarships  for  Latin  American 
I  agricultural  students  in  the  United  States;  larger 
extension  services  in  Latin  America;  further  re- 
search on  Latin  American  educational  institu- 
tions: development  of  Latin  American  civiliza- 
tion courses  in  agricultural  institutions  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  exchange  of  agricultviral 
information  through  publications,  radio,  and 
motion  pictures. 

Appointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  the  com- 
mittee strives  to  facilitate  inter-American  co- 
operation in  agricultural  education.  It  plans  to 
hold  its  next  conference  to  coincide  with  that 
of  the  American  Association  of  Land-Grant  Col- 
Ices,  where  discussions  will  be  held  on  nutrition, 
livestock,  and  surplus  products. 

UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE  NAMED 

I  Dr.  Earl  N.  Bressman,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
designated  by  President  Roosevelt  as  the  United 
States  representative  on  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Tropical  Agriculture. 

II  This  commission  was  created  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union  to  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Tropical  Agriculture 
and  to  encourage  rubber  production  in  the  ^  est- 
em  Hemisphere.  Until  Dr.  Bressman's  appoint- 
ment, it  had  no  United  States  representative. 
The  commission  is  headed  by  Dr.  Hector  David 
Castro,  Minister  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Republic  of  El  Salvador. 

RUBBER  NURSERIES  FOR  PERU 

Over  a  million  rubber  trees  from  seeds  and 
grafted  buds  will  be  planted  in  two  Peruvian 
Government  nurseries  during  1941.  The  stations 
are  at  Tingo  Maria  and  Oromina,  the  latter  being 


the  site  of  an  experimental  rubber  plantation 
abandoned  some  20  years  ago,  following  the 
collapse  of  the  Amazon  River  rubber  industry. 

The  establishment  of  the  stations,  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Peruvian  Direc- 
tor of  Agriculture,  Pedro  Recavarren,  is  the  out- 
come of  a  United  States  mission  to  Peru  made  in 
1940,  headed  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Stakman,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  study  Latin  American  rubber 
cultivation  possihilities. 

ANOTHER  PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

Second  community  Pan  American  Day  in  the 
United  States  Corn  Belt  was  that  at  Hamburg, 
Iowa,  late  in  May.    Like  the  earlier  similar 


event  at  Greenfield,  Iowa,  it  was  arranged  by 
local  groups  and  drew  a  large  crowd.  This  pic- 
ture shows  a  portion  of  the  crowd  watching  the 
parade. 

BOOST  FOR  COMPLEMENTARY  PRODUCTS 

Two  men  who  are  firm  believers  in  the  de- 
velopment in  Latin  America  of  crops  which 
complement  the  agricultural  production  of  the 
United  States  have  been  named  recently  to  the 
highest  agricultural  positions  in  their  respective 
countries. 

Xewly  appointed  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
\griculture.  Industrv  and  Labor  for  the  Domini- 
can  Republic  is  Emilio  Espinola,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  promote  new  crops  for  the  Republic, 
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such  as  essential  oils  and  some  of  the  vegetable 
oil  crops,  and  an  extensive  reforestation  pro- 
gram, using  Venezuelan  mahogany,  teakwood, 
balsa  and  bamboo  and  the  West  India  pine  for 
such  mountain  plantings. 

Haiti's  new  Minister  of  State  for  Agricvilture, 
Education  and  Labor  is  Maurice  Dartigue,  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  University  with  technical 
training  in  agricultviral  research  and  education. 
He  is  expected  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
program  for  development  of  new  crops  in  Haiti, 
which  was  discussed  in  Agriculture  in  the  Amer- 
icas last  month. 

DAIRY  INDUSTRIES  SURVEY 

Good  progress  in  the  program  to  broaden  the 
development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  is  reported  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee  for  the  Dairy  Industries.  Fif- 
teen American  Ministers  of  Agriculture  have 
accepted  membership  on  the  Council  of  Spon- 
sors. 

The  Committee  is  now  compiling  basic  infor- 
mation from  questionnaires  sent  to  Latin 
American  Ministries  of  Agriculture,  and  has 
been  assured  by  the  State  Department  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  consular  agents 
in  obtaining  needed  information.  To  date,  some 
600  sources  of  information  about  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  Latin  America  have  been  investigated, 
with  more  than  1,600  other  sources  listed.  In- 
formation and  exhibit  programs  have  been 
launched. 

After  6  months  of  systematic  work,  the  Com- 
mittee reports  that  its  objectives  appear  of 
"great  significance  to  the  liealth  of  the  infants 
and  children  of  the  Americas,  to  the  social  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  population  of  the  Hemisphere 
and  to  agricviltural  and  industrial  advance  in  all 
the  lands  of  the  West." 

• 

Brazil,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Mexico, 
Uru  guay,  and  the  United  States  are  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  that  have  woman  suffrage. 


Foods — 

( Continued  from  page  7 ) 
quotas.  Cuba  and  Peru  are  the  only  Latin 
American  countries  that  consistently  fill  their 
quotas.  Because  of  low  prices  of  the  last  10 
years,  there  is  some  form  of  government  sugar 
control  in  practically  every  Latin  American  pro- 
ducing country.  The  problem  has  been  accen- 
tuated by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain — normally 
the  area's  principal  sugar  market — has  reduced 
its  purchases  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

Cottonseed  Oil. — During  the  last  few  years  cot- 
ton has  become  increasingly  important  in  Bra- 
zil' s  economic  life,  and  it  now  produces  about 
one-fifth  as  much  cottonseed  as  does  the  United 
States.  Its  normal  outlets  for  exports  have  been 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  all  of  which 
presumably  are  now  out  of  the  market.  United 
States  imports  of  cottonseed  oil  have  never  been 
significant.  They  were  largest  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  1934  drought,  which  re- 
duced domestic  lard  supplies  and  widened  the 
use  of  vegetable  shortenings,  the  chief  ingredient 
of  which  is  cottonseed  oil. 

Cattle. — Mexico  is  the  only  Latin  American 
exporter  of  live  cattle  to  the  United  States. 
These  imports  are  mainly  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  sold  for  further  finishing  in  the  United 
States.  The  extent  of  imports  varies  closely 
with  the  level  of  United  States  prices  and  has 
never  amounted  to  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
1  percent  of  United  States  cattle  numbers. 
• 

Argentina  and  Chile  rank  among  the  first  six 
wine-producing  countries  of  the  world. 

e 

Methods  and  techniques  used  in  rural  United 
States  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  now  being  studied  by  Central  and  South 
American  engineers.  The  group  from  Latin 
America  will  spend  a  year  in  the  United  States 
as  student-members  of  the  REA's  staff. 
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Carlos  N.  Brin — Our  Mutual  Friend 


SITUATED  at  the  junction  of  Central  and  South  America,  parted  in 
the  middle  by  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  these  days 
a  focal  point  of  the  defense-minded  Western  Hemisphere.  There  is  little 
rest  for  its  diplomatic  representative  in  Washington. 

Its  Ambassador,  fortunately,  is  no  stranger  to  the  busy  life  of  a  man 
with  important  work  to  do.  As  one  of  Panama's  leading  surgeons.  Dr. 
Carlos  N.  Brin  has  been  used  to  tense,  high-pressure  living  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Brin  was  born  in  Panama  47  years  ago.  He  studied  at  La  Salle 
College  in  Panama,  at  Upper  Canada  College  in  Toronto,  and  at  George 
Washington  University  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  in  1916  he  was 
graduated  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

In  the  same  year  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Santo  Tomas  Hospital  in 
Panama  City,  where  he  later  became  chief  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  surgical  section,  following  post-graduate  studies  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  In  recent  years  he  has  been  chief  surgeon  of  the 
hospital. 

Dr.  Brin'e  first  diplomatic  post  was  Minister  with  the  duties  of  Coun- 
sellor at  the  Panama  Legation  in  London,  to  which  he  was  appointed  at 
the  time  of  the  coronation  of  King  George  VI. 

Among  his  offices  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  have  been  President  of 
the  National  Board  of  Hygiene,  Medical  Captain  of  the  Panama  Fire 
Brigade,  Honorary  Captain  of  the  National  Police,  Director  of  the  School 
for  Nurses  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Santo  Tomas 
Hospital.  He  recently  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Panama.  As  Panama's  Ambassador,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

He  has  been  decorated  with  honor  awards  of  two  Latin  American 
Republics — the  Gran  Cruz  de  la  Orden  de  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  of 
Panama,  and  the  Biisto  del  Libertador  and  Medalla  de  Instruccion  Publico 
of  Venezuela. 

He  was  appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Washington  in  December  1940. 


GUATEMALA 

EL  SALVADOR' 

COSTA  BICA- 


THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 
Their  Normal  Leading  Exports 

Argentina  Cereals,  meats,  flaxseed 

Bolivia   Tin,  silver,  tungsten 

Brazil  Coffee,  cotton,  cacao 

Chile  Copper,  nitrate 

Colombia  Coffee,  oil,  gold 

Costa  Rica  Coffee,  bananas 

Cuba  Sugar,  tobacco  products 

Dominican  Republic  .  Sugar,  cacao,  coffee 

Ecuador  Cacao,  oil,  coffee 

El  Salvador  Coffee,  gold,  silver 

Guatemala  Coffee,  bananas,  chicle 

Haiti  Coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  sisal 

Honduras  Bananas,  gold,  silver 

Mexico  Silver,  gold,  lead 

Nicaragua  Coffee,  gold,  bananas 

Panama  Bananas,  cacao 

Paraguay  ....  Cotton,  quebracho  extract 

Peru  Oil,  cotton,  copper 

United  States  Machinery,  oil,  autos 

Uruguay  Wool,  meats,  flaxseed 

Venezuela  Oil,  coffee 
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Summing  Up  .  .  . 

SOME  people,  infected  with  the  deadly  virus  of  pessimism,  insist  that 
inter-American  cooperation  in  agriculture  is  impossible.  "The 
United  States  and  Latin  America,"  they  say,  "are  natural  competitors  and 
can  never  be  anything  else."  These  skeptics  overlook  both  the  physical 
and  economic  factors  that  make  inter-American  agricultural  cooperation 
possible  and  the  realities  of  today  that  make  it  essential.  What  is  more, 
they  ignore  the  fact  that  such  a  program,  perhaps  the  greatest  example  of 
international  agricultural  cooperation  in  the  world's  history,  is  already 
in  full  swing.  If  they  have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  current  program, 
they  have  got  their  information  in  stray  bits  that  they  cannot  fit  together 
and  tbe  trees  block  their  view  of  the  forest. 

That  is  why  the  following  summary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
activities  in  the  inter- American  field  seems  worth  reproducing.  Prepared 
for  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  it  smnmarizes  effectively 
both  the  immediate  and  long-term  objectives  of  the  inter- American  agri- 
cultural program : 

9  Protection  and  maintenance  of  existing  agricultural  industries  of  the 
Americas  through  cooperative  research  designed  to  (1)  prevent,  control, 
and  eradicate  the  diseases  and  pests  which  attack  livestock  and  plant  life 
of  the  Americas;  and  (2)  improve  the  quality  of  present  livestock  and 
plants  through  the  development  of  species  or  types  more  adaptable  to 
particular  environments  and  more  resistant  to  diseases  or  pests. 

#  Technical  and  scientific  assistance  looking  toward  (1)  development  and 
expansion  in  Latin  America  of  complementary  and  noncompetitive  prod- 
ucts that  may  serve  to  widen  the  basis  of  inter- American  trade,  and  (2) 
attainment  of  agricultural  diversification  in  Latin  America,  particularly 
along  the  lines  of  subsistence  crops,  thus  raising  both  living  standards  and 
earning  power. 

#  A  common  management  of  agricultural  surplus  crops  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  through  forms  of  cooperation  that  will  result  in  (1)  more 
orderly  production  and  marketing;  (2)  increased  consumption  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  through  commercial  and  relief  channels;  (3)  pro- 
vision of  more  adequate  storage  facilities  for  surplus  crops;  and  (4)  new 
industrial  uses  for  farm  products. 


Plams  America  Gave  the  World 


by  Edgar  R.  Blrklaxd 

IF  \0U  enjoy  your  dinner  tonight,  don't  give 
all  the  credit  to  the  cook.  Give  part  of  it  to 
the  earliest  native  Americans.  Because  if  some 
avenging  Inca  or  Aztec  god  were  to  snatch  away 
all  the  products  the  Americas  gave  the  world, 
perhaps  half  the  meal — from  the  tomato  juice 
cocktail  to  the  after-dinner  cigar — would  be 
missing  from  the  menu. 

These  earliest  Americans,  althougli  not  farm- 
ers in  the  conventional  sense,  were  ingenious 
agriculturists,  who  contributed  heavily  to  mod- 
em life.  In  military  equipment,  the  natives 
were  as  inferior  to  the  Spanish  conquistadores 
as  a  Zulu  tribe  is  to  a  mechanized  division,  but 
in  the  art  of  wresting  a  living  from  the  land 
some  of  the  Indian  nations  were  ahead  of  any 
European  coimtry  of  their  time. 

The  Indians  of  the  region  now  called  Peru 
were  not  only  skilled  in  irrigation  and  land 
reclamation,  but  were  diligent  in  the  cultivation 
of  agricultural  plants,  domesticating  from  TO  to 
80  different  species  in  pre-Spanisli  times.  They 


had  root  and  seed  crops,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
pot  herbs,  condiments,  medicinal  plants,  intoxi- 
cants, poisons,  dyes,  fibers,  and  many  ornamen- 
tal plants. 

Many  of  the  plants  the  Indians  domesticated 
have  vanished  into  limbo.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  large  numljer  which  we  regard  as  essential  to 
modern  living  survived.  Not  only  did  these 
plants  make  possible  the  settlement  and  devel- 
opment of  the  New  ^'orld  but  they  spread 
rapidly  to  the  Old,  bringing  undreamed-of 
comforts  to  civilization  ever\-\\here. 

Leading  the  parade  of  outstanding  American 
natives  in  the  agricultural  field — not  known  in 
Europe  and  Asia  until  the  estern  Hemisphere 
u  as  discovered — is  corn,  which  may  well  be  the 
oldest  of  all  cereals.  How  long  it  took  the 
Indians  to  develop  corn  or  maize  from  its  wild 
ancestor — possibly  a  tropical  grass — nobody 
knows.  At  any  rate,  develop  it  they  did  and  it 
was  an  agricultural  staple  with  them  from 
Canada  to  Patagonia. 

In  writing  of  corn  cultivation  by  the  Indians, 
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an  Englishman  named  Wood  said  in  liis  "New 
England  Prospect"  in  1629:  "They  exceede  onr 
English  husbandman,  keeping  it  so  cleare  with 
their  Clamme-shell  hoes  as  if  it  were  a  garden 
rather  than  a  eorne  field,  not  suffering  a  choak- 
ing  weede  to  advance  his  audacious  head  above 
their  infant  corne." 

Some  say  the  Indians  had  even  more  varieties 
of  coin  than  the  great  number  grown  today. 
They  definitely  contributed  the  flint  corn  of 
New  England  and  Argentina,  the  dent  corn  of 
the  Middle  West,  and  popcorn.  With  the 
American  natives,  corn  was  more  than  a  staple 
food.  The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  brewed  a  beer 
called  tizin  from  maize.  In  Central  America, 
the  modern  Mayas  still  hold  "maize  masses"  at 
corn-planting  time — religious  ceremonies  tliat 
also  have  a  social  side  comparable  with  the 
corn-husking  bees  of  the  United  States  Corn 
Belt. 

Closely  associated  with  corn  cultivation  in 
early  America  were  beans,  pumpkins,  and 
squash.  These  plants  were  grown  between  corn 
rows  over  large  areas  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  La  Plata.  Several  sorts  of  squash  are  exclu- 
sively American  natives,  as  are  lima,  kidney,  and 
some  other  types  of  beans. 

Both  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  are  native  to 
the  Americas.  In  prehistoric  times  white  pota- 
toes from  high  altitudes  were  preserved  by 
freezing  and  drying,  as  they  still  are,  and  carried 
down  the  eastern  valleys  on  the  backs  of  llamas 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  drug  coca,  but  they 
never  grew  in  America  north  of  Colombia  until 
[rishmen  brought  them  to  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1719  after  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable boomerang  voyages  any  vegetable  ever 
accomplished. 

The  first  white  man  to  see  the  Irish  potato  is 
said  to  have  been  Pedro  de  Cieva  de  Leon  in  the 
Cauca  Valley  in  Colombia.  He  found  the  na- 
tives living  well  on  the  tubers — referred  to  as 
a  "kind  of  ground  nut,  which  when  boiled 
became  as  soft  as  a  boiled  cliestnut."  Later, 
Spanish  ships  took  potatoes  to  Europe  where 
they  were  introduced  to  Germany  and  England 
and  finally  to  Ireland  in  the  17th  century.  From 
Ireland  they  were  again  brought  back  to  the 
New  World. 

The  sweet  potato,  considered  the  true  potato, 
is  a  member  of  the  morning-glory  family.  The 


plant  was  probably  first  encountered  by  Euro- 
peans in  the  West  Indies,  when  the  natives  gave 
the  men  of  the  Columbus  expedition  some 
boiled  roots,  described  by  the  Spaniards  as  "not 
unlike  chestnuts  in  taste."  (Great  chestnut  fans, 
those  early  Spaniards ! )  The  sweet  potato  be- 
came very  popular  with  the  white  explorers  and 
was  soon  transplanted  to  Europe,  where  it  did 
well  in  .Spain  and  Portugal. 

Although  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  exact 
place  of  origin  of  cacao,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
America  added  it  to  the  world's  food  store. 
(Cacao  is  the  Spanish  name  of  the  tree  and  the 
bean  it  bears;  to  add  to  the  confusion,  the  Eng- 
lish word  cocoa  is  applied  seldom  to  the  tree, 
often  to  the  bean,  and  always  to  the  dry  powder 
of  the  bean,  from  which  chocolate  is  produced.) 
Some  say  the  cacao  tree  originated  in  the 
Amazon  basin  of  Brazil;  some  place  it  in  the 
Orinoco  basin  of  Venezuela;  and  others  in 
Central  America. 

When  the  Spanish  conquist  adores  arrived, 
they  found  the  tree  cultivated  so  widely  in 
Mexico  that  they  believed  it  to  be  native  to  that 
region,  and  the  word  chocolate  is  of  Mexican 
origin.  Many,  however,  believe  the  tree  origi- 
nated in  South  America  and  was  transplanted 
into  Mexico  before  the  Europeans  arrived.  At 
any  rate,  the  tree  grows  wild  today  in  the 
Amazon  Valley  of  Brazil  and  the  Orinoco 
Valley  of  Venezuela. 

In  the  ancient  Aztec  civilization,  cacao  had 
three  chief  uses:  The  prepared  chocolate  drink 
was  used  as  a  food;  the  cacao  bean  was  a 
medium  of  exchange;  and  both  the  tree  and  the 
bean  figured  in  the  Indians'  religious  cere- 
monies. The  tree  was  also  woven  into  the  Aztec 
legends  in  which  it  is  represented  as  of  divine 
origin.  Quctzalcoatl,  mystic  gardener  of  para- 
dise, was  supposed  to  have  brought  the  first 
seeds  from  paradise. 

Today,  millions  of  South  Americans  drink 
mate,  brewed  from  the  leaves  of  a  native  Para- 
guayan plant  of  the  same  family  as  our  common 
holly.  Sometimes  known  as  "Paraguay  tea,"  it 
is  gaining  in  popularity  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

One  of  the  most  widely  grown  of  all  crops 
native   to   the   Americas   is   the   manioc  root 
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(known  also  as  yuca,  mandioca,  and  cassava), 
which  grows  well  in  every  tropical  country  of 
the  world  and  forms  the  chief  item  of  diet  of 
millions  of  people.  It  is  said  to  yield  six  times 
as  much  food  per  acre  as  wheat.  In  the  United 
States  it  takes  the  form  of  industrial  starch  and 
edible  tapioca  and  is  used  also  in  the  manvxfac- 
ture  of  dextrine,  glucose,  ethyl  alcohol,  muci- 
lage, and  other  chemical  products. 

In  its  raw  state,  the  root  is  poisonous,  and  it 
was  the  American  Indian — a  practical  fellow 
with  an  aversion  to  being  dead — who  devised  an 
ingenious  method  of  preparation  that  made  it 
edible.  This  consisted  of  grating  the  root, 
squeezing  it  in  a  basketry  press,  and  rinsing  it 
in  water  to  remove  part  of  the  poison.  The  pulp 
was  then  formed  into  cakes  and  baked  to  drive 
out  all  the  volatile  poison.  What  was  left  was 
cassava  bread,  a  staple  food  among  many  South 
American  tribes  today,  as  it  has  been  for  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  (plus  pre- 
sumably the  animals  in  its  zoos)  consume 
upward  of  $40,000,000  worth  of  peanuts  a  year, 
and  annual  U.  S.  production  exceeds  a  billion 
pounds.  Thus  another  local  plant  has  made 
good,  for  the  peanut  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and 
Uruguay  and  numerous  specimens  of  peanuts 
have  been  found  in  prehistoric  graves  vmearthed 
in  Peru.  From  South  America  it  was  introduced 
into  Europe  and  since  has  spread  to  nearly 
every  warm  climate  of  the  globe. 

The  peanut  was  another  American  boomerang, 
like  the  potato,  having  been  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  Negro  slaves  imported  from 
Africa.  Now  it  is  a  major  crop  in  the  South. 
Incidentally,  the  use  of  peanuts  for  roasting  and 
eating  as  a  confection  is  chiefly  American. 
Elsewhere  the  nuts  are  used  almost  entirely  for 
making  oil  and  for  livestock  feeding. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
the  New  World  was  rubber,  product  of  the  na- 
tive American  tree  family  called  Hevea.  It  was 
known  to  the  Indians  of  tropical  America,  who 
used  it  for  making  such  articles  as  rainproof 
wearing  apparel,  battle  shields,  and  rubber  balls 
used  in  games. 

What  European  first  saw  rubber  in  use  by  the 
Indians  still  remains  a  moot  question.  Some 
hold  that  Columbus  noticed  the  aborigines  of 
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Haiti  playing  with  rubber  balls  when  he  visited 
the  island  during  his  second  voyage,  while 
others  say  that  Cortes  gained  the  distinction  in 
Mexico  in  1519. 

Another  rubber-producing  plant  native  to 
the  northern  part  of  Mexico  and  southwestern 
United  States  is  the  guayule  rubber  shrub.  It 
is  the  only  subtropical  plant  that  has  been  found 
practical  for  producing  rubber  in  commercial 
quantities.  Gums  of  a  somewhat  different  sort 
are  chicle,  the  chief  ingredient  of  chewing  gum, 
which  is  extracted  from  the  sapodilla  tree,  a 
native  of  Mexico  and  Central  America;  and  ba- 
lata,  an  elastic  raw  material  used  extensively  in 
machine  belting  and  telephone  cables,  which  is 
produced  from  a  tree  that  originated  in  the 
Caribbean  region. 

Cotton  as  Fine  as  Silk 

Although  cotton  was  probably  the  most  im- 
portant fiber  with  the  Indians  and  the  Mayas 
and  Mexicans  grew  cotton  so  fine  that  the  Span- 
iards mistook  it  for  silk,  it  is  not  an  exclusively 
American  native.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  eastern 
world  as  well.  However,  it  is  from  American 
cotton  that  three  of  the  most  important  types 
of  modern  commerce.  American  Upland,  Sea 
Island,  and  the  misnamed  Egyptian,  were 
developed. 

Two  hard  fibers  tliat  are  important  commer- 
cially are  sisal  and  lienequen,  derived  from 
plants  native  to  the  State  of  Yucatan,  Mexico. 
As  a  cordage  fiber,  lienequen  is  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  Manila  hemp. 

The  kapok  tree  is  another  native  of  the  Amer- 
ican tropics  and  yields  a  soft  flexiljle  fiber  used 
to  stuff  pillows,  mattresses,  and  chairs.  In  addi- 
tion, kapok  is  now  used  in  making  life  preserv- 
ers, water  wings,  sleeping  bags,  and  insulation 
material.  In  Ecuador  a  fiber  plant  with  the 
scientific  name  Carludovica  palmata  has  for 
many  years  been  the  basis  of  the  Panama  bat- 
making  industry. 

In  the  high  altitudes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia 
where  cotton  could  not  grow,  the  alpaca  fur- 
nished wool  for  wearing  apparel  and  rugs,  and 
its  story  is  worth  a  brief  digression  from  the 
plant  field.  The  alpaca  and  the  llama,  the  lat- 
ter used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  were  domesticated 
from  wild  animals  of  the  Andean  region  and  I 


their  relatives,  the  guanaco  and  the  vicuna  re- 
main in  the  wild  state  today.  Both  of  them  are 
so  precisely  bred  for  liigh  altitudes  that  they 
have  never  been  raised  successfully  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Museimis  in  Lima,  Arequipa,  and  La  Paz  have 
extensive  collections  of  fine  articles  woven  from 
alpaca  wool  by  the  ancient  Incas  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  In  addition  to  furnishing  wool, 
alpacas  were  also  offered  as  religious  sacrifices. 
One  writer  claims  that  as  many  as  800,000  were 
so  used  every  year  at  Cuzco  alone. 

Practically  no  other  animals  and  few  birds 
were  domesticated  in  early  America,  but  one  of 
the  latter,  the  turkey,  has  reached  commercial 
importance  everywhere  in  the  world.  The  tur- 
key is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  it  was  prized 
for  its  fine  feathers  more  than  for  its  meat.  The 
history  of  the  turkey  is  written  in  native  Ameri- 
can lore  in  codices,  legends,  and  pottery  designs. 

To  return  to  our  native  plants,  the  tomato  is 
an  American  contribixtion  to  the  world  s  palate, 
although  its  "world  premier"  was  somewhat  less 
than  colossal.  In  fact,  it  was  greeted  with  in- 
difference, if  not  outright  hostility.  The  plant 
came  from  western  South  America,  whence  it 
was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  16th  century. 
Evervone  agreed  that  it  made  a  dandy  garden 
ornament,  but  nobody  was  much  interested  in 
eating  it.  Some  people  said  it  was  poison. 
Around  300  years  passed  before  the  tomato 
came  into  much  culinary  use,  and  that  chiefly 
for  pickles  and  preserves.  In  the  century  or  so 
since  then,  careful  plant  breeding  has  made  it 
one  of  the  most  popular  vegetables  of  the  Lnited 
States,  where  it  is  more  widely  grown  than  in 
any  other  country. 

Some  of  the  best  gifts  of  the  Xew  ^  orld  are 
fruits  and  nuts  which  grew  wild  in  such  pro- 
fusion tliat  the  Indians  did  not  bother  to  culti- 
vate them.  In  1615  Cliamplain  saw  the  Indians 
near  Lake  Huron  gathering  blueberries  for  their 
winter  stores,  ^sorth  America  also  contributed 
the  red  raspberry,  the  blackberry,  and  the  huc- 
kleberrv.  while  tropical  America  gave  the  world 
the  pineapple,  the  avocado,  the  guava,  and 
many  other  fruits  less  widely  kno^m. 

The  pecan  is  a  native  of  southern  Lnited 
States  and  Mexico,  and  DeSoto  mentions  its  use 
by  tlie  Indians  along  the  Mississippi.  The 
cashew  and  the  Brazil  nut  are  natives  of  the 


South  American  jungle.  The  simflower,  an 
American  native  of  no  great  commercial  impor- 
tance today,  was  a  food  plant  to  the  American 
Indians,  who  obtained  from  the  seeds  both  flour 
and  an  edible  oil. 

The  world  owes  tobacco  to  the  Americas. 
Originally  the  "weed"  was  tropical,  but  its  use 
spread  until  at  one  time  it  was  probably  culti- 
vated more  widely  than  maize.  Among  early 
Indian  tribes,  tobacco  was  smoked,  eaten,  and 
drunk.  It  was  considered  good  for  the  health 
and  was  used  by  young  and  old  of  both  sexes. 
Even  today,  semiliquid  tobacco  is  eaten  or  drunk 
bv  the  Kagaba-Arauco  Indians  of  northern  Co- 
lombia, who  carry  it  about  in  a  viscous  state 
inside  a  small  gourd. 

The  first  European  to  see  tobacco  was  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  who  found  tlie  natives  of  the 
West  Indies  fond  of  cigars.  In  middle  America, 
a  leaf  was  rolled  into  a  rude  cigar  and  then 
pushed  into  a  hollow  holder  of  wild  cane.  The 
reed  developed  into  a  tubular  pipe  of  stone, 
wood,  or  pottery,  which  was  held  vertically. 
Indians  in  what  is  now  the  central  and  eastern 
part  of  the  Lnited  States  are  credited  with 
adding  the  bowl  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  stem. 

Drugs — Good  and  Bad 

Drugs,  both  good  and  bad.  were  kno\m  in 
earlv  America.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  w  as 
quinine,  a  product  of  the  cinchona  plant.  In 
the  Quichua  tongue,  language  of  the  Incas,  the 
plant  was  known  as  "quina-quina,"  repetition 
of  the  name  indicating  that  it  was  regarded  as 
having  curative  powers. 

The  modern  history  of  the  plant  goes  back  to 
1638,  when  the  Countess  of  Chinchon,  wife  of 
the  Spanish  viceroy  in  Peru,  was  cured  of  a 
malarial  fever  by  drinking  a  tea  made  from  the 
bark  of  the  cinchona  tree.  The  countess  carried 
a  supply  with  her  to  Spain  2  years  later  and  so 
introduced  quinine  to  Europe. 

Another  American  drug  is  the  powerful  nar- 
cotic cocaine,  wliich  comes  from  the  coca  plant 
(not  to  be  confused  with  the  cacao  tree  I .  The 
native  home  of  the  coca  plant  is  in  South  Amer- 
ica. In  the  days  when  the  Incas  reigned  over  a 
vast  area  of  the  Andean  region,  coca  leaves  were 
much  esteemed  by  the  natives.  As  a  stimulant 
thev   gave   added   strength   and   fortitude.  At 
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athletic  contests  victors  were  rewarded  with 
leaves  which  were  supposed  to  contain  marvel- 
ous strength-producing  powers.  The  leaves  were 
also  used  as  offerings  to  the  sun  and  at  death 
were  placed  with  the  hody  of  the  deceased. 

Since  then  the  use  of  cocaine,  derived  from 
the  leaves,  has  spread  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  botli  acclaimed  as  a  blessing 
and  denounced  as  a  curse.  In  defense  of  the 
plant,  there  is  quite  a  little  evidence  that  the 
first  use  of  local  anesthetics  was  in  South 
America,  probably  in  the  Inca  region,  and  that 
the  drug  used  came  from  coca.  Today  about  60 
percent  of  U.  S.  imports  of  coca  leaves  are  used 
in  the  soft-drink  trade  after  the  cocaine  has  been 
extracted. 

Vanilla,  product  of  a  species  of  orchid,  is 
another  American  gift.  It  was  unknown  to 
Europeans  until  Spaniards  found  it  growing  in 
Mexico,  where  the  Indians  used  it  as  a  flavoring 


A  Chilean  Sehorita  Goes  to  the 


Sriinrita  Cri.stina  Michels,  daughter  of  thv  i.hilean 
Amftas.sador  tn  the  Jjtiited  States,  enjoyed  a  3-daY 
reign  as  "Queen'^  of  the  recent  IS'ational  Cherry  Fes- 
tival at  Traverse  City.  Mich.  She  and  her  father. 
Rodnlfo  Michels  ( ahove).  arrived  by  plane  bright  and 
early  on  the  first  day  of  the  fete.     Later  .  .  . 
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for  cocoa.  It  was  first  imported  into  Europe 
about  1510,  when  other  Mexican  plants  found 
their  way  overseas.  Development  of  the  flavor- 
ing quality  of  vanilla  is  also  an  American  contri- 
bution, for  the  slender  pods  we  know  as  vanilla 
beans  are  not  naturally  fragrant.  The  aroma  is 
due  to  a  volatile  oil,  vanillin,  which  is  developed 
by  slow  curing  and  fermentation. 

Quebracho,  the  world's  most  important  tan- 
ning material,  is  the  name  of  a  tree  native  to 
Paraguay  and  Argentina.  It  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est known  woods,  as  suggested  by  its  name,  de- 
rived from  the  Spanish  qiiiebrahacha,  meaning 
■'ax-breaker."  The  red  variety  of  quebracho  is 
the  principal  source  of  tannin,  used  in  pre- 
paring fine  leathers.  White  quebracho  is  used 
for  wood  engraving  and  its  bark  contains  an 
alkaloid,  quebrachin,  which  is  used  as  a  remedy 
for  asthma.    The  wood  is  used  for  railroad  ties, 
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Cherry  Festival 


.  .  .  Queen  Cristina  and  her  court,  enthroned  on  a 
floral  float,  greeted  Cherryland  crowds  along  the 
parade  route.  Ambassador  Michels  ivas  chief  speaker 
at  the  Festival,  pointing  out  common  interests  between 
Chile  and  Michigan.  Event  is  held  annually  during 
northern  Michigan's  cherry  harvest. 


Chile  Looks  Ahead 


by  Philip  Leonard  Green 

LA  ARAUCANA  is  a  poem  which  Chile 
treasures.  It  is  a  genuine  contribution  to 
the  treasure-house  of  the  world  s  epics.  ritten 
by  the  Spaniard.  Ercilla.  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, it  is  accounted  by  many  as  the  first  worth- 
while literary  effort  of  the  New  ^  orld.  It 
describes  vividly  the  fierce  struggles  between 
the  Spaniards  and  Chile's  native  Indians,  the 
Araucanians. 

No  place  else  in  the  Americas  did  tlie  liulians 
put  up  such  a  stiff  resistance  to  the  invaders 
as  in  Chile.  The  Araucanians  have  been  fre- 
quently compared  to  the  Iroquois  of  North 
America.  Lnlike  other  South  American  In- 
dians, they  were  never  fully  beaten  by  force  of 
arms  alone.  bite  man's  diseases  and  white 
man's  liquor,  combined  with  other  forces, 
brought  about  their  decline.  \et  today  about 
30,000  of  them  still  exist.  This  brave  race  has 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  human  geography 
of  the  Chilean  nation. 

The  energy  which  characterizes  Chileans  can 
also  be  traced  to  the  type  of  Spanish  settler 
that  the  rugged  country  attracted.  The  hardy 
Basques,  known  far  and  wide  for  their  industry, 
thrift.  an<l  tenacity,  gave  to  the  young  nation  the 
qualities  that  have  stood  it  in  such  good  stead 
throughout  the  years.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  only  Spaniards  who  came  to  Chile  were 
Basques  any  more  than  all  the  Indians  found 
there  were  Araucanians:  but  this  combination 
of  races  acted  as  a  leaven,  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  Puritans  did  during  "the  flowering  of  New- 
England."  In  fact,  through  this  fusion  of  hardv 
stocks  and  the  addition  of  new  ones  from 
Europe,  such  as  the  English,  German,  and  Irish, 
there  emerged  a  new  people  called  by  manv 
"the  \  ankees  of  South  America."' 

This  doughty  nation  inhabits  a  countrv  fre- 
quently likened  to  a  shoestring  because  of  its 
shape.  About  2.700  miles  long,  it  is  only  about 
220  miles  across  at  its  widest  point. 

Like  Caesar's  Gaul,  it  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  with  characteristic  products.  Be- 
ginning in  the  north  (from  18°  to  27°  South 
Latitude,  to  be  exact  i  are  the  arid  regions  where 


nitrate,  borax,  and  sulphur  deposits  are  found 
in  large  quantities. 

Then  comes  that  part  of  Chile  where  minerals 
abound — gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel,  lead,  man- 
ganese, and  otliers.  It  stretches  from  27  to  30° 
South. 

Then  there  is  a  third  part,  the  upper  portion 
of  which  starts  at  32°  and  ends  at  42°.  It  is  in 
many  ways  the  most  important.  ithin  these 
10  degrees,  from  the  Andes  to  the  coastal  range, 
stretches  the  rich,  fertile  Central  \  alley,  crossed 
by  many  swift-running  streams  which  lend 
themselves  to  the  de\elopment  of  water  power. 
Here  is  the  bounteous  garden  spot  of  Chile, 
blessed  with  a  temperate  climate.  In  this  strip, 
barely  500  miles  long,  never  more  than  150 
miles  wide,  are  some  of  the  most  fruitful  farm- 
ing lands  known  to  man.  Here  one  finds  a  sur- 
face layer  of  almost  incredibly  rich,  dark  soil 
which  varies  in  thickness  from  3  to  300  feet  I  It 
lias  never  been  hard  to  grow  all  sorts  of  fruits 
and  grains  here.  ^  heat,  corn,  barley,  beans, 
potatoes,  and  lentils  come  from  this  bountiful 
valley.  The  lentils,  particularly,  are  well  known 
in  New  fork's  markets.  From  this  region,  too. 
come  chickens,  cattle,  hogs,  and  prize-wiiniing 
horses. 

South  of  the  Central  \  alley  are  the  well-known, 
picturesque  lake  regions,  "the  Switzerland  of 
South  America. "  thousands  of  islands  and  thick 
forests,  opening  up  in  the  extreme  south  to  the 
great  sheep  regions  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  was 
to  this  southern  region  that  large  colonies  of 
German  settlers  came.  Here  (Terman-style  dwell- 
ings and  school  buildings  still  give  the  country- 
side an  unmistakable  Teutonic  stamp,  while 
German  faces  are  everywhere  in  e\  idence.  ^mal] 
industries  have  been  built  up  and  ha\e  pros- 
pered in  this  part  of  Chile. 

The  lake  region  is  also  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive to  foreign  visitors  among  whom  skiing  and 
other  winter  sports  have  their  followers.  In 
fact,  some  writers  observe  that  this  part  of  the 
country  is  probably  more  appreciated  than  any 
other  by  those  who  come  from  abroad  for  rest 
and  recreation.  Hotels  in  the  region  have  made 
every  effort  to  pro\ide  comfort  and  enjoyment 
to  visitors.    Chilean  posters  advertising  the  at- 
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Volcano  Osorno  in  Chile's  lake  district. 


tractions  of  the  region  have  become  famihar  to 
travelers.  Many  are  at  last  coming  to  realize 
that  our  own  Americas  have  natural  beauties 
and  wonders  which  equal  and  often  exceed 
those  of  traditional  playgrovmds  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Until  about  10  years  ago,  the  barren  fields  of 
the  arid  north,  between  the  Andes  and  a  point 
anywhere  from  15  to  100  miles  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  supplied  an  annual  income  of  about 
$25,000,000.  It  was  here  that  nitrate  was  taken 
out  of  the  ground  and  shipped  to  the  farmers  of 
the  world.  While  much  of  this  money  went  to 
foreign  operators,  Chile  was  able  to  pay  68  per- 
cent of  her  costs  of  government  with  what  re- 
mained and  buy  manufactured  goods  abroad. 
But  when  nitrate  began  to  be  made  synthetically 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  could  be  seen 
plainly,  for  Chile  was  in  the  same  position  as 
many  a  tropical  country  that  has  but  one  export 
crop.  Chile  has  had  to  face  a  brave  struggle  in 
these  last  10  years  to  pull  herself  out  of  the 
condition  in  which  50  years  of  dependence  on 
nitrate  had  placed  her. 


Copper  is  another  important  source  of  wealth. 
Together  with  other  mineral  products,  it  now 
forms  more  than  80  percent  of  Chile's  exports 
in  value.  But  the  significant  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  here  is  the  fact  that  foreigners  have  been 
for  tlie  large  part  the  beneficiaries  of  these  ex- 
ports, since  they  were  the  ones  who  owned  the 
enterprises. 

It  is  in  the  agricultural  industries  that  future 
development  of  the  country  lies  and  it  is  here 
that  notable  changes  are  beginning  to  be  made 
for  the  ])etterment  of  the  people  at  large.  With 
modern  methods,  Chile  could  produce  food  for 
at  least  10  times  as  many  people  as  are  now 
supplied. 

Fresh  fruits — such  as  grapes,  cherries,  pears, 
plums,  and  melons — have  already  been  shipped 
abroad.  Chilean  wines  are  also  well  known  in 
many  foreign  countries.  Chilean  honey  has 
gone  to  Britain  and  Germany,  and  malt  has  been 
furnished  to  breweries  as  far  north  as  Cuba. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chile,  like  several  other 
South  American  countries,  imports  huge  quan- 
tities of  rice  and  other  much-needed  food  prod- 
ucts which,   according  to  Chilean  specialists, 
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could  ami  plioiild  he  ^rowii  at  home.  One  of 
the  most  remarkahle  aspects  of  Chilean  life  in 
the  last  few  years  has  been  the  effort  of  Chilean 
leaders  to  face  in  fearless  fashion  this  huge  task 
and  the  social  prohlenis  so  closely  tied  up 
with  it.  The  Corporacion  cle  Fomento  de  la 
Produccion  has  been  set  up  by  the  Government 
to  work  out  production  plans  on  a  national 
scale,  not  only  in  agriculture  and  kindred  fields, 
hut  also  in  commerce  and  transportation,  indus- 
trial development,  mining,  and  public  utilities. 

The  tendency  within  the  last  few  years  has 
been  to  bring  all  production  in  the  Republic, 
whether  operated  by  Chileans  or  foreigners, 
imder  forms  of  control  calculated  to  assure  to 
the  Chilean  people  as  a  whole  what  is  consid- 
ered a  fair  share  of  the  resulting  benefits.  It  is 
also  hoped  to  make  the  development  of  indus- 
trial life  serve  the  needs  of  the  people  in  Chile 
more  directly  than  was  possible  in  the  past.  For 
instance,  one  hears  of  the  recent  investment  of 
8100,000  for  the  development  of  a  dairy 
industry. 

That  the  new  trends  lia\e  not  li.nl  easy  sailing 


Copper  mining  tonn  in  Chile. 


can  well  be  imagined.  To  come  back  to  agri- 
culture, farming  in  Chile  has  not  been  just  a 
production  problem,  but  a  vast  social  dilemma 
as  well.  Chile  has  been  a  classic  example  of 
iiuge  land  concentrations  in  the  hands  of  rela- 
tively few  families.  Only  5  years  ago,  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  the  people  held  53  percent  of 
the  worth-while  land  I  about  59.000,000  acres'). 
The  dangers  which  such  a  situation  presents  for 
all  social  classes  need  hardly  be  dwelt  upon  at 
length.  In  terms  of  human  beings,  the  figures 
svere  interesting,  too.  Out  of  the  452,000  living 
on  this  land,  108,000  were  inquilinos  or  tenants, 
attached  to  large  estates,  who  must  serve  the  es- 
tate owner  whenever  called  upon  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  10  cents  a  day.  They  do  not  own  the 
house  in  which  they  live  but  are  permitted  to 
raise  some  of  their  food  on  a  little  land  patch. 
Much  of  the  recent  legislation  has  been  directed 
toward  increasing  production  of  the  things 
Chile  needs  by  encouraging  smaller  holdings  and 
improving  the  lot  of  those  who  live  on  and  by 
the  land. 

In  industry,  too.  considerable  legislation  has 
been  passed  to  im|)rove  the  conditinn  of  those 
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who  work  for  wages.  In  fact,  some  of  the  most 
advanced  labor  laws  have  been  adopted  by  Chile. 

Cooperative  programs  liave  been  encouraged. 
State  bakeries  have  been  planned.  Education 
has  been  steadily  improved;  new  schools  are 
being  built  every  year.  Notable  is  the  move- 
ment to  give  courses  designed  for  thousands  who 
will  never  become  professionals.  Thus,  it  is 
hoped  to  give  Chile  a  class  of  people  who  can 
work  skillfully  with  their  hands.  Their  exist- 
ence should  augur  well  for  the  country's  eco- 
nomic future. 

Both  the  vast  holdings  of  United  States  inter- 
ests in  Chile  and  the  development  of  trade  rela- 
tions have  served  to  promote  a  feeling  of  mutual 
economic  interest  between  the  two  nations. 

Recent  world  developments  have  brovight  to  a 
focus  the  need  for  still  greater  economic  coop- 
eration than  in  the  past.  Both  loans  and  in- 
creased purchases  of  Chilean  goods  by  the 
United  States  have  come  in  for  much  discussion. 
Chileans  themselves,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
are  much  more  in  favor  of  expanding  markets 
for  Chilean  goods  in  this  country  than  for  con- 
tracting new  loans  which  only  furnish  tempo- 
rary relief  and  must  ultimately  be  repaid  with 
interest. 

On  the  cultural  front,  Chile  and  the  United 
States  have  been  establishing  bonds  of  friend- 
ship which  cannot  help  being  translated  into 
lasting  value  to  both  nations.  For  some  time 
now,  the  University  of  Chile  has  been  offering 
summer  courses  for  teachers  and  students  from 
the  United  States.  Chile  is  one  of  the  countries 
which  ratified  the  Buenos  Aires  Convention  of 
1936,  providing  for  the  exchange  of  professors 
and  students  with  other  American  nations. 
Under  this  convention,  professors  and  students 
have  already  been  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  Chile. 

The  need  for  hemisphere  defense  has  foinid  an 
understanding  desire  on  the  part  of  Chile  to  co- 
operate for  the  common  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. Chileans  are  extremely  patriotic,  and 
the  needs  of  the  present  war  have  not  found 
them  wanting  in  a  fervent  desire  to  help  preserve 
the  common  American  lieritage.  That  this  is 
not  merely  an  official  attitude  was  proved  last 
year  by  the  organization  of  the  League  of  De- 
fense, popularly  known  as  "The  Sixth  Column." 
Over  .3,000  Chileans,  some  of  them  prominent 


in  tlie  life  of  the  Republic,  joined  the  move- 
ment. The  closing  words  of  its  credo  might  well 
serve  as  a  call  and  an  inspiration  to  all  the 
Americas:  "We  do  not  seek  political  influence 
but  firmly  support  the  .  .  .  dignity  of  man  be- 
fore man.  We  aim  to  awaken  our  democracy 
from  the  fatal  sleep  of  misplaced  confidence 
and  blindness  to  reality,  which  has  already  been 
responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  democracies  in 
Europe." 
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The  Rise  of  Rotenone 


by  R.  C^.  RoARK" 

A BOTANICAL  Peck's  Bad  Boy,  reared  on  the 
wrong  side  of  tlie  railroad  tracks,  wlio  grew 
up  to  be  president  of  tlie  First  National  Bank — 
that  is  rotenone,  one  of  the  most  potent  insecti- 
cides in  use  today. 

For  300  years,  this  "Rags  to  Riches"  hero  of 
the  agricultural  world  languished  in  tlie  world's 
jungles,  known  only  to  aborigines  who  used  it 
to  poison  and  capture  fish.  As  recently  as  1930, 
trade  in  the  roots  of  rotenone-bearing  plants  w  as 
practically  nonexistent,  yet  in  1940  the  L  nited 
States  alone  imported  6^ A  niillion  pounds  in 
crude  and  powdered  form.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  developments  in  agricultural  history. 

In  terms  of  ^  estern  Hemisphere  solidarity, 
the  skyrocketing  of  sales  is  just  as  encouraging  as 
it  is  remarkable,  for  rotenone-bearing  plants. 


'  A?  principal  cheiiii-t  with  the  Bureau  of  Entonioloe> 
and  Plant  Quarantine  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Dr.  R.  (!.  Roark  i>  widely  known  for  hi-  investigation? 
into  the  technical,  economic,  and  practical  aspect?  of  in- 
?ecticide?.  A  native  of  Kentucky,  he  ha-  had  extensive 
experience  in  chemical  re?earch  in  pri\ate  industry  and 
has  headed  the  Department"?  Divi?ion  of  Insecticide  In- 
vestigation? for  the  la-t  14  year-. 


uliich  do  not  grow  in  the  Lnited  States,  abound 
in  South  America,  and  there  is  every  possibility 
that  they  will  play  an  important  role  in  the 
steadily  increasing  trade  between  this  country 
and  Latin  America. 

In  the  world  s  belated  discoverv  of  commercial 
value  in  these  unimpressive  climbers  and  creep- 
ers of  the  jungle,  primitive  man  has  the  laugh  on 
modern  civilization.  Centuries  before  we 
learned  that  plant  poisons  could  be  used  to  kill 
insects  that  prey  on  human  food,  the  natives 
of  the  American,  Asiatic,  and  African  tropics 
were  using  the  same  plants  to  stun  fish  and  thus 
solve  more  directly  the  problem  of  keeping  their 
stomachs  full. 

In  166.5.  the  explorer  De  Rochefort  saw  the 
natives  of  the  est  Indies  using  a  wood  w  hich 
ihey  cut  into  pieces  and  threw  into  fish  pools. 
The  French  botanist  Aublet  wrote  in  177.5  that 
the  natives  of  French  Guiana  used  a  plant 
called  nicou  as  a  fish  poison.  The  English  trav- 
eler Hilhouse.  in  1834,  saw  British  Guiana  na- 


tives using  the  luiiari  plant  in  the  same  way. 
He  reported  that  they  beat  the  roots  into  shreds, 
soaked  them  in  water  and  then  poured  the  milk- 
white  fluid  overboard  from  a  boat. 

"In  about  20  minutes."  says  Hilhouse.  "every 
fish  within  its  influence  rises  to  the  surface  and 
is  either  taken  by  the  hand  or  shot  with  arrows. 
A  solid  cubic  foot  of  the  root  will  poison  an  acre 
of  water,  even  in  the  falls  wliere  the  current  is  so 
strong.  The  fish  are  not  deteriorated  in  quality 
nor  do  they  taint  more  rapidly  when  thus  killed 
than  by  being  netted  or  otherwise  taken." 

Today,  of  course,  the  use  of  poison  to  catch 
fish  has  been  made  illegal  in  most  countries  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  harmful  to  wildlife,  but  use 
of  the  plants  in  killing  insects  has  made  tliem 
more  valuable  than  ever  before. 

Before  going  ahead,  it  may  be  well  to  break 
down  rotenone  s  family  tree  a  little.  The  actual 
poison  consists  of  rotenone  and  substances  re- 
lated to  it  called  rotenoids.  It  is  a  colorless, 
crystalline  compound,  which  in  powdered  form 
appears  white.  It  is  one  agricultural  product 
that  seems  definitely  safe  from  synthetic  compe- 
tition, since  the  chemical  formula,  while  known, 
is  so  complex  that  there  is  little  possibility  that 
it  will  ever  be  duplicated  in  a  test  tube. 

Rotenone  is  found  as  a  solid  in  the  dried  roots 
of  certain  plants  of  the  bean  family  which  are 
native  to  most  tropical  sections  of  the  globe. 
Some  produce  negligible  amounts  of  rotenone 
and  some  produce  as  much  as  12  percent. 

^  hat  might  at  first  seem  a  complex  relation- 
ship is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
two  important  rotenone-bearing  branches  of  the 
family — the  Derris  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Lon- 
chocarpus  of  Latin  America.  It  is  in  the  latter 
that  we  are  interested  and  chiefly  in  only  two 
of  its  members — the  cube  (pronounced  COO- 
bay )  of  Peru  and  the  limbo  of  Brazil  which  pro- 
duce most  of  the  Latin  American  rotenone  of 
commerce  today.  The  haiari  and  the  nekoit  of 
the  Guianas.  mentioned  previously,  are  minor 
sources.  The  Spanish-speaking  people  of  Latin 
America  generally  call  all  fish-poisoning  plants 
harhasco.  whether  they  contain  rotenone  or  not. 

The  discovery  that  some  of  the  fish  poisons 
are  also  potent  insecticides  was  probably  made 
centuries  ago.  but  there  was  no  reliable  infor- 
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Peruvian  Indians  using  cube  as  a  fish  poison.  The  baskets  contain  cube  root.  Man  in  center  is  mixing  root 
with  ivater  to  form  milky  liquid  that  will  be  poured  into  river  to  stun  fish.     The  practice  is  now  illegal. 


mation  on  the  subject  until  comparatively 
recently.  In  1848,  the  use  of  derris  as  an 
insecticide  in  British  Malaya  was  officially  re- 
ported, but  the  Chinese  had  used  it  there  a  long 
time  before  to  kill  insects  attacking  growing 
vegetables.  In  1909,  the  botanist  Bryant  found 
African  Zulus  killing  head  lice  with  an  extract 
made  from  the  leaves  of  certain  species  of  Te- 
phrosia,  a  relative  of  Derris  and  Lonchocarpus. 
In  1910,  cube  was  used  as  an  insecticide  to  de- 
stroy ticks  on  llamas  in  Peru. 

Following  the  early  accounts  in  England  of 
the  use  of  derris  as  an  insecticide  in  British 
Malaya,  certain  chemical  manufacturers  there 
began  the  preparation  of  liquid  insecticides  con- 
taining derris  extracts.  These  prodvicts,  which 
were  sold  under  trade-marked  names,  appeared 
on  the  market  in  England  in  1911  and  shortly 
thereafter  in  the  United  States.  For  the  most 
part  they  were  recommended  for  use  in  control- 
ling aphids  and  insects  affecting  animals,  espe- 
cially lice.  Even  for  these  pests  the  first 
insecticides  made  from  the  roots  of  derris  failed 
to  have  extended  use,  largely  because  they  were 
variable  and  their  effectiveness  was  imcertain. 


Not  until  20  years  later,  after  extensive  chemi- 
cal research,  were  manufacturers  able  to  go 
ahead  and  make  derris  preparations  with  the 
assurance  of  producing  standardized  insecticides 
that  would  be  effective. 

The  urgent  need  for  an  insecticide  which 
would  not  leave  objectionable  residues  on  the 
marketed  product  encouraged  entomologists  to 
make  extensive  tests  of  derris,  and  its  value  for 
the  control  of  certain  plant-feeding  insects  was 
soon  established.  Its  popularity  grew  rapidly 
and  from  1932  to  1940  the  importation  of  derris 
root  into  the  United  States  increased  from  38,- 
000  pounds  to  3,220,972  pounds,  or  84  times ! 

Today,  the  potency  of  rotenone  against  many 
pests  is  firmly  established.  It  is  15  times  as  toxic 
as  nicotine  when  sprayed  upon  bean  aphids  and 
25  times  as  toxic  as  potassium  cyanide  to  gold- 
fish. There  is,  however,  a  wide  variation  in  its 
effect  on  different  insects.  Summer  vacation- 
ers will  be  glad  to  hear  that  mosquito  larvae  suc- 
cumb to  5  parts  of  rotenone  in  1,000,000  parts  of 
water.  The  southern  armyworm,  on  the  other 
hand,  eats  the  substance  with  relish,  or  at  least 
with  no  ill  effects,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
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borers  that  take  delight  in  turning  the  tables  on 
the  human  race  by  attacking  the  dried  derris 
and  cube  roots  in  storage,  reducing  the  material 
to  powder  and  greatly  reducing  its  value. 

It  is  an  ideal  insecticide  in  many  respects 
because  it  is  highly  toxic  to  most  cold-blooded 
animals  and  relatively  non-poisonous  to  warm- 
blooded animals — 30  times  as  poisonous  as  lead 
arsenate  when  fed  to  silkworms  but  only  one- 
thirtieth  as  toxic  as  the  same  substance  when  fed 
to  rabbits,  for  instance.  That  is  good  news,  not 
only  to  rabbits,  but  also  to  human  beings,  for  it 
means  that  cabbage,  cauliflower,  peas,  beans,  and 
other  foodstuffs  can  be  treated  with  rotenone 
without  the  sUghtest  harmful  effect  on  con- 
sumers. 

^  bile  entomologists  have  tested  rotenone 
insecticides  upon  almost  800  different  kinds  of 
insects  and  liave  found  them  effective  against 
many  species,  their  use  is  as  yet  recommended 
only  against  comparatively  few.  Further  study 
probably  will  extend  their  use.  Even  now, 
however,  rotenone  dusts  and  sprays  are  in  large- 
scale  use  for  the  control  of  many  pests  of  out- 
standing importance,  including  the  pea  aphid, 
the  pea  weevil,  the  Mexican  bean  beetle,  cabbage 
worms,  fleas,  flies,  lice  and  ox  warbles. 

In  the  natural  state,  rotenone-bearing  plants 
are  large  woody  climbers  which  up  to  the  age  of 
4  years  have  a  bushy  form  and  later  may  reacli 
the  tops  of  tall  trees.  ^  hen  cultivated  in  plan- 
tations the  roots  are  customarily  baiA-ested  when 
the  plants  are  2  or  3  vears  old.  Tropical  condi- 
tions with  not  less  than  80  inches  of  rain  a  year 
are  necessary  for  tlieir  growth. 

In  the  principal  producing  countries  Loncho- 
carpus  is  cultivated  on  plantations  of  various 
sizes,  often  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings.  Killip 
and  Smith.  L  nited  ."^tates  explorers  who  visited 
Peru  shortly  before  rotenone  became  an  article 
of  commerce,  say  that  the  cultivated  areas,  or 
barbascales.  varied  greatly  in  size  from  small 
clearings  of  25  to  100  plants  intended  to  meet 
the  fishing  needs  of  a  single  Indian  familv  to 
large  plantations  of  as  many  as  10.000  trees,  the 
source  of  supply  for  a  whole  neighborhood.  At 
present,  large  quantities  of  roots  of  wild  plants 
are  collected  in  addition  to  those  grown  on  plan- 
tations. 

The  natives  used  to  start  the  plant  merely  by 
Inirying  a  piece  of  the  stem  about  a  foot  long 


2  or  3  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
the  modern  method  of  establishing  a  plantation 
is  essentially  the  same,  although  the  La  MoHna 
Experiment  Station  in  Peru  has  developed  scien- 
tific methods  of  selecting  the  stem-cutting  and 
placing  it  in  the  ground  that  greatly  improve  the 
stand.  In  Peru,  planting  is  usually  done  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  and  the  plants  reach  a  height 
of  3  feet  the  first  year,  5  to  6  feet  the  second 
year,  and  perhaps  8  feet  the  third  year. 

One  difficulty  in  cultivation  is  tlie  heavy 
growth  of  weeds.  This  is  reduced  by  interplant- 
ing  \\"ith  such  crops  as  cassava,  beans,  and 
pineapple,  a  practice  that  also  permits  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  tlie  land.  The  root  is  harvested 
at  the  end  of  tlie  second,  tliird,  or  fourth  year, 
usually  in  the  dry  season  when  the  work  is 
easier.  Data  on  yields  and  rotenone  content  are 
unreliable,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
under  proper  conditions  the  crop  is  profitable 
for  growers. 

Cube,  timbo,  and  derris  are  imported  into  the 
L  nited  States  chiefly  in  the  form  of  dried  roots, 
from  which  the  powdered  commercial  insecti- 
cides are  produced.  The  criule  roots  are  finely 
ground  in  special  mills  and  then  mixed  with  clay 
or  talc  to  a  rotenone  content  of  1  percent  or 
less.  Most  of  the  dusts  on  the  market  contain 
only  al)out  threp-fourths  of  1  percent  rotenone. 
If  thoroughly  applied,  dusts  containing  as  little 
as  one-fourth  of  1  percent  are  effective  against 
the  pea  aphid,  cabbage  worms,  and  many  other 
insects.  Extracts  from  these  roots  dissolved  in 
safrol,  alkyl  phenols,  or  other  solvents  are  added 
to  kerosene  to  make  fly  sprays.  Pyrethrum  ex- 
tract is  often  added  to  cube  extract,  as  the  com- 
Ijination  is  especially  effective. 

The  use  of  all  rotenone-bearing  plants  as  in- 
secticides is  bound  to  expand.  Rotenone  and 
the  rotenoids  associated  with  it  are  effective 
against  a  wide  range  of  agricultural  as  well  as 
household  insects,  except  in  extreme  concen- 
tration they  are  harmless  to  man  and  domestic 
animals,  they  are  cheap,  they  can  be  applied 
safely  to  the  most  tender  vegetation  and  they 
leave  no  poisonous  residue  on  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

In  1940.  the  United  States  imported  2.22.5,347 
pounds  of  crude  cube  roots  from  Peru  valued  at 
S185,840,  or  an  average  value  of  about  8^ cents 
per   pouTid.    In    addition.   387.413   pounds  of 
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crude  and  658,920  pounds  of  powdered  timbo 
root  were  imported  from  Brazil  and  74,163 
pounds  of  crude  barbasco  root  from  Venezuela — 
a  total  of  3,345,843  pounds.  This  was  slightly 
more  than  the  3,220,972  pounds  of  crude  derris 
root  imported  from  British  Malaya  and  the 
Netherland  Indies,  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
other  coiuitries. 

In  1937  and  again  in  1938,  derris  root  consti- 
tuted only  24  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
lotenone-bearing  roots  imported  into  the  United 
States.  In  1939,  43  percent  of  these  imports  was 
derris  root  and  in  1940  almost  50  percent  was 
derris  root.  Thus,  at  least  until  recently,  the 
South  American  roots  were  losing  ground  rela- 
tive to  the  Far  Eastern  derris  in  the  American 
market.  The  reason  lies  chiefly  in  the  higher 
rotenone  content  that  U.  S.  importers  have  come 
to  expect  from  derris  root,  in  comparison  with 
cube  and  timbo.  In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
and  also  in  British  Malaya,  remarkable  progress 
has  been  made  in  developing  derris  of  high  rote- 
none content.  A  decade  ago  most  of  the  derris 
root  of  commerce  contained  only  1  or  2  percent 
of  rotenone.    Now  material  is  available  that 
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This  is  a  growing  cube  plant. 
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contains  10  or  12  percent.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  careful  selection  of  high  rotenone 
content  roots  and  propagation  from  this  stock 
only. 

This  has  not  been  done  to  nearly  so  great  an 
extent  in  South  America,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  cannot  be.  At  the  Federal  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  Mayagiiez,  Puerto  Rico, 
several  hundred  species  and  strains  of  barbasco 
have  been  collected  and  tested.  Most  of  them 
are  low  in  rotenone  content,  but  some  contain 
the  poison  in  impressive  amounts  and  should 
provide  highly  desirable  strains  for  Western 
Hemisphere  plantings. 

Numerous  tests  have  shown  that  rotenone  is 
of  equal  potency,  whether  produced  from  the 
barbasco  of  South  America  or  the  derris  of  the 
Far  East.  The  only  variation  is  in  the  rotenone 
content  of  the  roots.  With  the  United  States 
interested  both  in  Western  Hemisphere  team- 
work and  in  new  sources  for  products  which 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  import  from 
the  East,  the  growing  in  tropical  America  of 
plants  carefully  selected  for  high  rotenone  con- 
tent looks  like  a  profitable  vindertaking. 


Dried  roots  are  shipped  like  this. 


A  L  O  >'  G  THE   

AGRICULTURAL  FRONT 


TO  DIVERSIFY  PERUVIAN  FARMING 

a  step  toward  diversification  of  its  farming, 
the  Peruvian  Government  has  created  a  commer- 
cial department  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricukure 
and  Livestock.    The  bureau  also  serve  to 

keep  farmers  informed  concerning  changes  in 
the  demand  for  and  prices  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  foreign  and  domestic  origin.  Efforts 
will  be  made  to  establish  classes  and  standards 
for  Peruvian  farm  products  that  will  facilitate 
marketing. 

HEADS  GUATEMALA  SCHOOL 

Albert  S.  Muller.  a  New  \ork  nati\e  with 
unusual  experience  in  tlie  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture in  Latin  America,  has  been  named  recently 
as  director  of  the  Central  National  Agricultural 
School  of  Guatemala  at  Chimaltenango.  Previ- 
ously he  has  been  on  the  faculties  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Mayagiiez.  Puerto  Rico:  the 
Agricultural  and  \  eterinary  School  of  Minas 
Gerais  at  ^  icosa.  Brazil:  and  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Zoology  at  El  Valle,  Venezuela. 
Mr.  Muller,  a  specialist  in  plant  pathology,  is  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  Lniversitv  at  Itliaca,  X.  Y. 

COTTON  CONGRESS  POSTPONED 

The  national  emergency  has  forced  postpone- 
ment of  the  Pan  American  Cotton  Congress,  at 
which  delegates  from  all  the  \^'estern  Hemi- 
sphere nations  were  to  have  discussed  wavs  and 
means  to  increase  popular  consumption  of  cot- 
ton and  cotton  products  in  the  Hemisphere. 

This  decision  was  made  by  the  organizing 
committee  and  announced  by  George  J.  Eckert, 
general  chairman  in  charge  of  planning  the 
Congress,  who  said  the  committee  will  be  main- 
tained initil  conditions  for  the  meeting  are  more 
favorable.  Said  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  con- 
curring in  the  postponement  decision:  "I  note 
with  particular  satisfaction  that  this  decision 
was  prompted  by  the  desire  of  all  concerned  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Goverimient  during 
tliis  period  of  national  emergencv.'* 

The  Congress  was  to  have  been  held  October 
6-10  in  Memphis,  Tenn.    Invitations  were  ex- 


tended by  President  Roosevelt  after  the  L.  S. 
Congress  authorized  the  meeting  in  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  September  17,  1940. 

TECHNICAL  SURVEY  IN  BRAZIL 

A  stu<ly  of  technical  methods  used  in  process- 
ing agricultural  products  in  the  Sao  Paulo  area 
in  Brazil  has  been  undertaken  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Findings  are  expected 
to  benefit  agricultural  manufacturing  processes 
in  both  coinitries. 

The  sur\ey  is  being  made  by  Dr.  Francis  H. 
Thurber  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry and  Engineering,  a  specialist  in  agricultural 
ohemistr\  and  teclmical  processes,  particularlv 
of  starches.  A  graduate  of  the  t  niversitv  of 
Chicago  and  a  former  member  of  the  facultv  of 
Oregon  State  College,  Dr.  Thurber  has  been  en- 
gaged in  chemical  work  for  the  Lnited  States 
Government  since  1920. 

From  Brazil,  Dr.  Thurber  will  go  to  Peru, 
where  he  will  join  B.  Y.  Morrison  and  B.  B. 
Robinson  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  an 
exploratory  agricultural  survey,  the  seventh  to 
be  undertaken  at  the  request  of  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can government. 

BUSINESS  COMMIITEE  FORMED 

To  protect  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  Americas 
from  trading  practices  that  may  be  inimical  to 
Hemispliere  solidarity,  an  Inter- American  Busi- 
ness Relations  Committee  has  been  estabhshed 
by  the  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration 
(Commission  of  New  York  City.  Kenneth  H. 
Campbell,  director  of  the  foreign  department 
of  the  National  Association  of  Oedit  Men.  will 
liead  the  new  committee. 

In  describing  the  work  of  the  organization, 
-Mr.  Campbell  said:  "Our  facilities  are  free  and 
voluntary.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  with  its 
negative  effect  on  European  export  trade,  a 
great  number  of  \^'estern  Hemisphere  business- 
men have  entered  the  inter-American  market. 
Being  new  to  the  ways  of  trading  in  this  new 
field,  some  of  them  have  run  into  trade  difficul- 
ties and  misunderstandings.    If  these  disagree- 
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ments  are  allowed  to  go  unsettled,  they  create  ill- 
will  and  hamper  governmental  efforts  at  Hemi- 
sphere solidarity. 

"Those  commercial  disagreements  whicli  can 
be  arbitrated  will  be  sent  to  the  Inter-American 
Commercial  Arbitration  Commission,  while  oth- 
ers will  be  routed  to  those  trade,  business,  or 
government  organizations  best  equipped  to  effect 
a  speedy  adjustment  with  the  utmost  goodwill." 

Headquarters  of  the  Inter-American  Business 
Relations  Committee  are  in  the  offices  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  at  1230  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  M.  Marrone, 
former  special  trade  commissioner  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  is  secretary  of  the 
committee. 


Plants —  

{Continued  from  p.  6) 

ship  and  bridge  timbers,  and  wharves.  Argen- 
tina and  Paraguay  still  furnish  the  world's  entire 
supply  from  wild  trees. 

The  list  of  native  American  plants  producing 
valuable  oils  and  waxes  is  long  and  includes 
various  palms,  such  as  babassu  and  cohune, 
which  yield  an  oil  used  in  making  margarine, 
soap,  and  candy. 

The  oil  pressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  oiticica 
tree  has  excellent  drying  properties  and  is 
classed  with  linseed  and  tung  in  the  making  of 
paints  and  varnishes.  From  the  carnaiiba  palm 
is  derived  a  valuable  raw  material  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  automobile,  floor,  and  furniture  pol- 
ishes, phonograph  records,  carbon  paper,  var- 
nishes, candles,  insulation  materials  for  cables, 
and  numerous  other  articles. 

Of  cabinet  and  building  woods,  America's  for- 
ests have  given  the  world  great  variety.  Among 
the  best  known  are  balsa,  one  of  the  lightest  of 
all  known  woods,  and  the  highly  prized  com- 
mercial wood,  mahogany. 

The  foregoing  list  is  by  no  means  exhavistive. 
Confining  itself  strictly  to  major  American  con- 


tributions to  the  world,  it  omits  many  prod- 
ucts— as  varied  as  orchids  and  wild  rice — which 
were  native  to  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
and  countless  minor  crops,  not  commercially 
important  today  but  regarded  as  having  consid- 
erable possibility  for  development. 

Today  many  of  these  American  natives  are 
grown  more  widely  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
than  in  America.  The  white  potato  is  of  out- 
standing importance  in  northern  Europe,  and 
maize  is  a  major  crop  and  a  leading  item  of  the 
diet  in  the  southeastern  European  countries, 
including  Italy.  The  sweet  potato  was  distrib- 
uted across  the  Pacific  and  is  well-nigh  univer- 
sal in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  British 
India,  China,  and  Africa  are  the  chief  peanut- 
producing  areas. 

All  of  those,  of  course,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere continues  to  produce  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties for  its  own  needs.  The  tragedy  is  that  so 
many  crops  of  American  origin  are  now  pro- 
duced in  the  Western  Hemisphere  either  not  at 
all  or  in  such  small  quantities  that  consuming 
countries  depend  on  sources  outside  the  hemi- 
sphere, where  American  natives  have  thrived  in 
foster  homes. 

For  instance,  cassava  has  become  the  principal 
root  crop  in  parts  of  tropical  Africa  and  the 
East  Indies  and  is  a  deficit  product  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  principal  cacao  produc- 
ing regions  are  in  west  Africa,  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica furnishing  only  a  third  of  the  world  supply. 
Most  of  the  vanilla  of  recent  years  has  come 
from  the  French  African  colonies.  Sisal  is 
grown  chiefly  in  east  Africa  and  the  Philippines. 
Kapok  comes  principally  from  Malaya.  The 
cultivated  Hevea  rubber  tree  is  almost  a  curi- 
osity in  Latin  America,  the  Far  East  supplying 
most  of  the  world's  needs. 

An  important  phase  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram in  the  Western  Hemisphere  today  is  the 
reestablishment  on  their  native  soil  of  these  and 
many  other  products  which  the  Americas  gave 
the  world. 
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Aurelio  F.  Concheso — Our  Mutual  Friend 


MORE  than  40  years  ago  the  United  States  and  Cuha  were  allies  in  the 
latter's  war  of  independence.  Ever  since,  the  association  of  the  two 
republics  has  been  an  example  to  the  world  of  international  amity  and 
good  will. 

Today,  with  war  clouds  hovering  over  the  Caribbean  and  with  Cuba  in 
a  strategic  position,  that  long  friendship  has  paid  both  nations  dividends 
and  has  brought  into  the  spotlight  Cuba's  Ambassador  to  Washington, 
law-trained,  multilingual  Dr.  Aurelio  F.  Concheso. 

Born  at  Sancti  Spiritus,  Cuba,  Dr.  Concheso  was  educated  in  La  Salle 
College  and  the  University  of  Havana,  and  later  studied  in  Europe  at  the 
University  of  Rome.  A  brilliant  scholastic  record  won  him  appointment, 
at  the  age  of  23,  as  professor  of  penal  law  at  the  University  of  Havana. 
He  also  ser\'ed  as  secretary  to  the  University's  faculty  of  law. 

In  addition  to  his  native  Spanish,  Dr.  Concheso  speaks  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian.  He  has  represented  Cuba  at  such  interna- 
tional gatherings  as  the  Eighteenth  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  Disarmament  Commission  at  Geneva,  the  Crippled  Children's  Con- 
vention at  Budapest,  and  the  Eighth  Pan  American  Scientific  Conference 
in  Washington. 

His  service  to  the  national  government  began  in  1933  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  Justice.  Since  then  he  has  been  Secretary  of 
Education,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  Minister  of  the 
Presidency,  and,  in  the  diplomatic  field.  Minister  to  Peru  and  Minister  to 
Germany  before  appointment  to  his  present  position  in  Washington  in 
December  1940. 

Dr.  Concheso  has  been  editor  of  the  Cuban  Review  of  Private  Law  and 
has  done  extensive  writing  on  law  and  government,  including  the  pid)lica- 
tion  "To  Liberty  Through  Culture,"  which  outlines  the  educational  system 
he  inaugurated  in  Cuba  as  Secretary  of  Education.  He  has  been  deco- 
rated with  the  Orden  de  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes,  the  Gran  Cruz  de  la 
Cruz  Roja  and  the  Order  of  Cadiz. 
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Nearing  a  Major  Goal  .  .  . 


AN  Institute  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  long  considered  essential  to  proper 
development  of  agriculture  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  today 
closer  to  realization  than  ever  before.  Within  the  last  month,  prospec- 
tive sites  for  the  Institute  have  been  surveyed  by  a  party  of  three  U.  S. 
agricultural  scientists.  They  have  visited  five  countries,  accompanied  in 
each  case  by  local  agricultural  technicians,  and  have  inspected  sites  from 
the  standpoint  of  suitability  for  tropical  agricultural  research  and  educa- 
tion. Selection  of  a  site  is  anticipated  soon  after  their  report  is  submitted, 
and  actual  inauguration  of  the  Institute  should  follow  shortly. 

When  the  doors  at  last  swing  open  and  the  first  students  and  techni- 
cians are  admitted  to  the  halls  of  this  combined  school  of  agriculture  and 
experiment  station,  one  of  the  major  goals  of  inter- American  agricultural 
cooperation  will  have  been  attained. 

The  project  was  first  announced  publicly  by  Henry  A.  Wallace,  who, 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  proposed  such  an  Institute  to  the  Eighth 
American  Scientific  Congress  in  Washington  in  May  1940.  The  Con- 
gress enthusiastically  endorsed  the  Institute  in  a  formal  resolution,  and 
the  President's  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Cooperation  with  the 
American  Republics  later  approved  it. 

Detailed  planning  was  made  the  responsibility  of  the  Inter- American 
Commission  on  Tropical  Agriculture,  appointed  by  the  governing  board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  This  Commission  is  headed  by  Dr.  Hector 
David  Castro,  Minister  to  the  United  States  from  El  Salvador,  and  in- 
cludes representatives  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  Peru,  Venezuela  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  year,  little  has  been  heard  publicly  of  Institute  plans,  but  a 
great  deal  of  quiet  work  has  gone  on  in  frequent  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission. Five  oflfers  of  Institute  sites  have  been  received.  Assurance 
of  full  cooperation  has  been  obtained  from  one  after  another  of  the  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  interested  in  inter- American  relations.  Methods 
of  financing  have  been  examined.  Opinions  have  been  solicited  as  to  the 
exact  form  the  Institute  should  take. 

Of  the  Institute's  objectives  and  its  probable  role  in  Pan  American  sol- 
idarity, no  better  statement  has  ever  been  made  than  that  of  Mr.  Wallace 
in  his  address  to  the  Scientific  Congress  announcing  the  project,  when  he 
said:  "The  Institute  would  serve  as  a  symbol  of  amity  and  of  the  economic 
and  cultural  relations  between  the  Americas.  It  would  lead  to  a  better 
balanced  agricultural  economy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  would 
be  in  a  position  to  present  comprehensive  data  on  the  vital  agricultural 
problems  of  all  the  American  Republics.  It  would  develop  a  broad 
knowledge  of  pests  and  diseases  common  to  the  great  tropical  region.  In 
bringing  together  students  in  agricultural  sciences,  it  would  promote  a 
mutual  understanding  between  these  future  leaders  in  agriculture. 
Through  cooperative  research  it  would  work  toward  the  solution  of  seri- 
ous problems  in  crop  and  animal  production.  The  Institute  would  pro- 
vide not  only  technical  training  but  also  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  the  varied  business  methods,  standards 
of  ethics  and  viewpoints  of  the  Western  Hemisphere." 


by  J.  Barnard  Gibbs 

THE  Americas,  to  their  regret,  have  let  nu- 
merous native  farm  products  slip  from  their 
grasp,  hut  they  have  made  amends  hy  adopting 
many  foreign  plants.  One  of  these  is  colfee,  an 
ancient  Asiatic  product,  which  today  is  almost  as 
American  as  the  hot  dog  or  the  rumha. 

Americans — North,  South,  and  Central — grow 
more  coffee  and  drink  more  coffee  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world.  During  recent  years,  ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  the  world  s  coffee  sup- 
ply has  been  growTi  in  Latin  America,  and  coffee 
consumption  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  rep- 
resented over  60  percent  of  the  world  total,  with 
the  Lnited  States  alone  accounting  for  nearly  50 
percent. 

This  concentration  of  production  and  con- 
sumption in  the  Hemisphere  has  made  coffee  the 
guinea  pig  for  one  of  the  most  amhitiovis  exam- 
ples in  historv  of  economic  cooperation  among 
the  Americas.  That  is  the  Inter- American  Cof- 
fee Agreement,  which  divides  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can share  of  the  United  States  coffee  market 
among  the  producing  nations.    Its  operation  is 
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being  watched  closely  as  a  guide  to  adjustment 
of  other  Hemisphere  agricultural  surpluses. 

Authorities  agree  that  coffee  is  native  to  either 
Abyssinia  i  Ethopia  i  or  Arabia,  or  perhaps 
linth.  The  Arabs  were  the  first  to  cidtixate  tlie 
plant  and  use  the  beans,  possibly  as  early  as 
the  6th  century,  but  Arabs  were  shuttling  to 
and  from  Abyssinia  in  those  days,  a  fact  which 
leads  to  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  place  of 
origin  of  the  plant.  Some  say  that  the  name 
coffee  comes  from  "Kaffa,"  an  Abyssinian  prov- 
ince. Others  say  it  comes  from  the  Arabian 
word,  "Gabwah,"  meaning  "the  drink" — not  just 
any  drink  but  literally  "the"  drink. 

For  many  years  after  coffee  was  first  cultivated 
in  Arabia,  the  expansion  in  its  use  was  slow. 
So  early  in  man's  history,  it  appears,  monopoly 
had  reared  its  ugly  head.  illiam  H.  Ukers,  a 
contemporary  authority  on  coffee,  reports  that 
the  Arabians,  who  knew  a  good  thing  wlien  they 
saw  it,  tried  to  prevent  propagation  of  the  crop 
abroad  by  limiting  exports  of  the  berries  or 
dried  beans  to  those  wliich  had  been  made  sterile 
tlirough  boiling  or  parching. 
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They  could  not  watch  every  avenue  of  escape, 
however.  With  thousands  of  pilgrims  (the 
"tourists"  of  their  day)  trekking  to  and  from 
Mecca  each  year,  the  precious  seeds  slipped 
away,  and  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  the 
production  of  coffee  was  started  in  a  number  of 
other  tropical  areas  in  the  Old  World.  By  the 
end  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  the  diligent  Dutch  had  entered  the  cof- 
fee business,  and  for  many  years  the  coffee  mar- 
kets of  the  world  were  supplied  chiefly  from  Java 
and  the  other  Dutch  islands  of  the  east,  whence 
comes  Java  as  an  almost  universal  nickname  for 
coffee. 

Journey  to  the  I\eiv  World 

Coffee  did  not  come  to  Latin  America  until  the 
first  quarter  of  the  18tli  century.  It  was  started 
in  a  number  of  places  at  about  the  same  time, 
but  most  of  the  early  plantings  that  succeeded 
came  from  plants  that  were  started  by  the 
French  early  in  the  1720's  on  the  very  island  of 
Martinique  that  is  much  in  the  headlines  today. 
This  French  introduction  of  coffee  into  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
chapters  in  agricultural  history.  Co-heroes  of 
the  incident  are  King  Louis  XIV  of  France,  who 
managed  to  obtain  a  young  and  vigorous  coffee 
plant  from  the  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  and 
one  Gabriel  Mathieu  de  Clieu,  a  naval  officer  who 
successfully  transplanted  to  Martinique  a  plant 
that  had  been  produced  in  Paris  from  the  Dutch 
gift  to  his  King. 

The  journey  was  made  by  merchant  ship  dvir- 
ing  1723,  and,  according  to  De  Clieu's  own  jour- 
nal, a  single  coffee  plant  was  transported. 
Storm,  calm,  and  pursuit  by  pirates  prolonged 
the  voyage;  the  water  supply  had  to  be  rationed; 
and  for  more  than  a  month  De  Clieu  shared  his 
water  ration  with  his  precious  coffee  plant, 
which  was  kept  on  deck  in  a  glass-covered  box. 

Both  the  young  officer  and  his  charge  sur- 
vived the  ordeal;  the  plant  was  set  out  in 
De  Clieu's  personal  garden  in  Martinique;  3 
years  later  came  the  first  harvest;  and  50  years 
later  there  were  more  than  18,000,000  coffee 
trees  on  the  island.  Unlike  many  another  hero, 
De  Clieu  was  not  altogether  unsung.  He  was 
recognized  in  French  circles  as  an  important 
contributor  to  the  country's  growth,  eventually 
retired  on  a  handsome  pension,  and  was  per- 


mitted by  Providence  to  go  on  drinking  coffee  to 
the  ripe  age  of  88. 

If  coffee  was  slow  to  reach  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, it  spread  like  wildfire  upon  arrival.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  18th  century  it  was  being 
grown  in  every  part  of  the  American  tropics. 
The  Portviguese  colonists  in  Brazil  found  vast 
tracts  ideally  suited  to  coffee  cultivation,  and 
that  country  soon  became  the  world's  leading 
producer. 

During  recent  years  about  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  coffee  supply  has  been  grown  in  Brazil. 
Colombia  is  next  in  importance,  accounting  for 
nearly  one-eighth  of  the  world  total.  The  out- 
put of  other  Latin  American  countries,  including 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Venezuela,  Mexico, 
Haiti,  Costa  Rica,  and  a  number  of  others  which 
are  of  minor  importance,  accounts  for  an  addi- 
tional eighth  or  more.  Leading  producing  areas 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  include  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  the  colonial  areas  of  East 
and  West  Africa,  India,  Ceylon,  Aden,  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  coffee  berry  looks  a  good  deal  like  the  or- 
dinary clierry,  and  the  ripe  berries  are  in  fact 
sometimes  referred  to  in  the  trade  as  "cherries." 
Beneath  the  skin  of  the  fruit  are  a  thin,  fleshy 
layer  and  tough  membranes  covering  two  seeds 
which  are  commonly  known  as  "coffee  beans." 
In  preparation  for  market,  the  outer  coverings 
are  removed  either  by  drying  and  cracking  or  by 
washing.  The  beans  are  then  dried,  cleaned,  and 
sorted  before  being  bagged  for  shipment  from 
the  producing  country.  Roasting  and  grinding 
are  done  in  the  United  States. 

The  coffee  plant  is  a  low  tree  or  shrub  that 
seldom  exceeds  20  feet  in  height  when  full 
grown.  Under  favorable  conditions,  it  grows 
and  blooms  and  bears  fruit  throughout  the  year, 
different  sections  of  a  single  branch  having 
flowers  and  green  and  ripe  fruit  on  it  at  the  same 
time.  In  all  countries,  however,  there  is  a  sea- 
son of  heavy  bloom  which  produces  the 
major  crop  and  in  districts  where  rainfall  is  lim- 
ited largely  to  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  prac- 
tically the  entire  production  occurs  during  the 
rainy  season.  The  coffee-growing  districts  in  all 
of  the  producing  countries  are  in  tropical  or 
semitropical  areas  that  are  free  from  frost  and 
range  in  altitude  from  sea  level  to  over  6,000 
feet.  In  general,  the  higher  altitudes,  where 
the  weather  is  cooler,  produce  the  better  coffee. 
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.  —    .:.un  of  Coffee  Grow- 

Picking  coffee  in  Lulonibia.     Larger  trees  are  to  shade  coffee  shrubs. 


Most  of  the  world's  coffee  is  of  the  arabica 
species.  There  are  only  two  other  important 
commercial  species,  robiista  and  liberica,  but 
that  is  where  the  classification  of  coffee  ceases 
being  simple.  There  are  numerous  varieties 
witliin  the  different  species,  and  the  character- 
istics of  each  variety  change  a  good  deal  when  it 
is  grown  under  different  conditions. 

The  trade  simplifies  matters  by  dividing  world 
production  of  coffee  into  two  general  classes — 
'"Brazils,"  referring  to  coffee  grown  in  Brazil 
and  "milds,"  referring  to  all  other  coffee,  which 
generally  has  a  somewhat  milder  fla\  or  than  the 
harsh  "Rio"  coffee  grown  in  the  Nicinity  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  It  is  a  rather  inaccurate  classifica- 
tion. Colombian  coffee  is  properly  classed  as 
mild,  but  there  are  some  areas  outside  of  Brazil 
that  produce  a  coffee  almost  as  harsh  as  "Rio." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  soft  "Santos"  coffee  of 
Brazil  is  much  milder  than  '"Rio."' 

Coffees  are  generally  known  by  the  names  of 
the  districts  where  they  are  produced  or  the 
ports  through  which  they  are  exported.  The 
average  consumer  probably  never  hears  these 


names,  but  to  a  coffee  man,  each  of  them  means 
a  coffee  of  characteristic  strength  and  flavor. 
These  distinct  types  of  coffee  are  used  in  making 
up  the  many  brands  sold  to  consumers  after  be- 
ing blended  in  accordance  with  formulas  that 
are  closely  guarded  trade  secrets.  Some  brands 
contain  a  single  type  of  coffee,  but  most  of  them 
are  blends  of  two  or  more  types.  The  trade 
names  may  or  may  not  have  much  relationsliip 
to  the  types  of  coffee  used  in  producing  the  com- 
mercial brands  tliey  identify. 

Few  crops  lend  themselves  more  readily  to 
large-scale  production,  and  througliout  the  world 
much  coffee  is  grown  on  large  plantations,  many 
of  them  under  corporate  management.  The 
worlds  largest  coffee /a;pnrfa  (plantation)  in  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  contains  more  than 
4,500,000  trees.  It  and  similar  large  establish- 
ments, from  which  the  annual  production  runs 
into  the  tens  of  thousands  of  tons,  have  their 
own  service  railroads,  highways,  stores,  ware- 
houses, agricultural  scientists,  and  hundreds  of 
laborers.    Xevertbeless,  a  substantial  part  of  the 
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production  is  on  small  plantations  which  com- 
pare with  the  family-size  farm  of  the  United 
States. 

Coffee  is  the  principal  cash  crop  of  no  less 
than  seven  Latin  American  countries  and  its 
control  is  largely  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
relatively  few  well-financed  and  influential  cor- 
porations and  individuals.  Thus,  it  is  natural 
that  the  present  close  relationship  between  cof- 
fee producers  and  governments  of  the  countries 
should  have  grown  up.  For  a  great  many  years, 
this  help  took  the  form  of  developing  suitable 
varieties,  improving  cultural  practices  and  fi- 
nancing planters.  In  recent  years,  more  and 
more  of  tlie  efforts  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
supporting  prices.  Of  the  many  measures  to- 
ward this  end,  the  burning  of  billions  of  pounds 
of  Brazilian  coffee  is  perhaps  best  known,  but  it 
was  preceded  by  many  less  spectacular  efforts. 

Until  1900,  the  coffee  business  enjoyed  rela- 
tively smooth  sailing.  Ever  since,  it  has  had 
recurrent  financial  troubles,  usually  as  a  result 
of  surplus  production.  During  the  1890's,  cof- 
fee prices  were  high,  low-priced  land  was  abund- 
ant, and  there  was  a  heavy  influx  of  cheap  Euro- 
pean labor  into  Latin  America,  particularly 
Brazil.  The  result  was  a  big  increase  in  coffee 
plantings.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  coffee 
industry  realized  that  it  was  prodvicing  more 
than  the  world  was  consuming,  and  the  end  of 
the  production  increase  was  not  in  sight.  Prices 
dropped  sharply  and  by  1902  efforts  to  control 
the  situation  began. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  which  at  that  time  was  pro- 
ducing approximately  70  percent  of  the  coffee 
grown  in  that  country.  Plantings  during  the 
5  ensuing  years  were  limited  by  government  de- 
cree. It  was  a  noble  experiment  but  it  failed, 
chiefly  because  of  new  plantings  made  prior  to 
the  period  of  restriction  and  of  continued  plant- 
ing in  areas  outside  Sao  Paulo,  culminating  in 
the  record  coffee  crop  of  1906. 

In  this  crisis,  the  Sao  Paulo  government  again 
took  the  lead,  calling  a  conference  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  important  coffee-producing 
states  of  Brazil.  From  this  meeting,  held  in 
the  city  of  Taubate,  came  the  Taubate  Conven- 
tion, an  alHance  of  Brazihan  coffee  interests  in 
a  plan  called  "valorization."  It  was  the  cof- 
fee industry's  first  unified  effort  to  put  its  house 
in  order. 


This  valorization  plan,  like  those  of  later  years, 
consisted  of  advancing  a  fixed  amount  to  pro- 
ducers on  coffee  held  off  the  market,  and  also 
included  maintenance  of  a  propaganda  bureau 
to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  coffee 
abroad.  The  scheme,  largely  financed  by  pri- 
vate capital,  proved  fairly  successful.  From 
1906  to  1912,  stocks  of  coffee  held  under  the 
plan  ranged  between  a  half-billion  and  one-and- 
a-half  billion  pounds.  After  1906—07,  prices 
rose  and  small  crops  in  some  of  the  years  that 
followed  allowed  the  stored  surpluses  to  be  sold 
at  satisfactory  prices.  By  1912,  the  situation 
had  improved  so  greatly  that  the  valorization 
plan  was  dropped.  There  was  only  a  short  in- 
terlude, however,  before  World  War  I  closed 
much  of  the  European  market  and  renewed  the 
surplus  problem.  Brazil  brought  valorization 
ovit  of  storage  and  again  it  worked.  Prices  were 
maintained,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  coffee 
held  off  the  market  was  sold  at  a  profit  to  the 
government. 

Seeds  of  Trouble  Ahead 

In  the  success  of  valorization,  however,  lay 
the  seeds  of  current  marketing  difficulties.  Low 
prices  returned  with  the  post-war  depression 
and  in  1921  the  Brazilian  government  resumed 
coffee  buying.  Ever  since  then  the  government 
has  held  large  stocks.  By  1930,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  much  of  the  surplus  could  never  be 
sold  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the  government 
began  to  destroy  its  holdings.  Since  1931,  it 
has  had  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed  over  8 
billion  pounds  of  coffee,  or  enough  to  supply  the 
United  States  market  for  more  than  4  years. 
Throughout  Sao  Paulo  and  adjoining  states  are 
established  coffee  destruction  dumps  that  smoke 
continuously  as  marketable  coffee  is  reduced  to 
ashes.  Official  statistics  on  coffee  destruction 
are  maintained  and  appear  as  a  regular  feature 
of  many  newspaper  market  pages.  It  is  one  of 
the  strangest  paradoxes  of  an  out-of-joint  world's 
struggle  to  live  with  abundance. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  last  decade  there  has 
been  talk  of  a  rounded  program  for  inter- Amer- 
ican cooperation  in  coffee  production  and  mar- 
keting, but  all  specific  projects  have  collapsed. 
Brazil  produces  so  much  of  the  world's  coffee 
that  its  program  has  supported  coffee  prices  gen- 
erally.   Competing  countries  were  content  to 


clin^  to  Brazil"?  coattail?,  taking  no  action  of 
their  own  and  continuing  to  expand  their  out- 
put. Simihirly.  producer?  in  Brazil  were  will- 
ing to  leave  the  prohlem  in  the  hand*  of  the 
government  and,  in  spite  of  taxes  on  new  plant- 
ing?, were  continuing  to  produce  more  coffee. 
Some  increase  in  production  was  needed  to  sup- 
ply the  increase  in  world  consumption,  but  out- 
put went  far  beyond  this  and  surpluses  kept 
growing. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  war  in  the  fall 
of  1939  brought  matters  to  a  head.  It  clamped 
down  the  lid  on  markets  which  formerly  took  be- 
tween 35  and  45  percent  of  all  coffee  exports. 
Bv  the  summer  of  1940.  coffee  prices  were  near- 
ing  all-time  lows:  planters  were  facing  bank- 
ruptcy: and  the  Latin  American  producing 
countries,  losing  trade  in  other  commodities  also, 
were  losing  foreign  exchange  which  thev  needed 
to  maintain  the  value  of  their  currency  and  to 
continue  essential  imports. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  avoiding  eco- 
nomic collaj)se  in  Latin  America  in  a  time  of 
world  crisis,  the  L  nited  States  cooperated  in  ne- 
gotiations which  led  to  the  Inter-American  Cof- 
fee Agreement,  signed  in  ^  ashington  in  Novem- 
ber 1940.  Tliis  pro\ides  a  satisfactory  outlet  in 
the  L  nited  States  for  more  than  55  percent  of 
Latin  America  s  coffee  and  facilitates  the  work- 
ing out  of  plans  to  store  surpluses  that  cannot  be 
marketed  because  of  the  war. 

The  agreement  does  not  guarantee  the  sale 
or  purchase  of  a  single  pound  of  coffee  and 
makes  no  reference  to  production  or  prices.  It 
does  establish  the  maximum  amount  tliat  the 
L  nited  States  may  purchase  aniuially  from  each 
producing  country.  The  agreement  sets  up 
three  basic  quotas:  (1  I  a  quota  for  Latin  Amer- 
ican exports  to  the  L  nited  States,  which  is  based 
on  past  sales  and  is  fairly  prorated  among  the 
various  countries;  (2)  a  much  smaller  quota  for 
L nited  States  imports  from  sources  other  than 
Latin  America:  and  (3  I  a  quota  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican coffee  for  shipment  to  points  other  than  the 
L  nited  States,  this  amount  also  prorated  among 
producing  countries.  The  third  quota  is  largeh 
for  post-war  purposes,  since  it  is  obvious  that 
little  coffee  is  going  from  Latin  America  to  Eu- 
rope at  present. 


The  agreement  is  administered  by  an  Inter- 
American  Coffee  Board,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  governments  of  the  participating  coun- 
tries— Brazil.  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba.  Do- 
minican Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala. Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua.  Peru, 
Venezuela-  and  the  L  nited  States.  The  board's 
duties  go  beyond  quota  regulations  to  investiga- 
tions of  such  problems  as  the  disposal  and  stor- 
age of  surpluses. 

The  agreement  did  not  actually  go  into  effect 
until  April  1941,  but  it  was  made  retroactive 
to  October  1,  1940.  Thus,  considerable  experi- 
ence has  been  gained  in  operation.  Beneficial 
results  have  been  obtained,  and  coffee  interests 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
Iiave  been  generally  satisfied  with  the  outcome, 
although  several  operating  problems  have 
arisen.  Some  corrective  measures  have  been 
adopted,  and  others  are  in  prospect. 

Shipping  Dijjficulties,  Plus 

At  about  the  time  the  agreement  became  ef- 
fective, shipping  difficulties  were  beginning  to 
develop  as  a  result  of  the  war,  which  brought 
about  competition  of  importers  in  obtaining 
supplies.  This.  plus  price-fixing  measures 
adopted  by  some  Latin  American  countries, 
resulted  in  exceedingly  rapid  price  increases. 
The  agreement  has  no  provision  for  direct  price 
control  so,  in  order  to  check  the  advance  and  as- 
sure consumers  of  fair  coffee  prices,  shipments 
to  the  L  nited  States  in  excess  of  original  quotas 
were  permitted. 

The  first  move  in  June  1941.  was  to  increase 
the  L  nited  States  basic  quotas  by  5  percent  and 
to  provide  for  advance  shipment  of  15  percent 
of  the  next  year's  quotas  for  storage  in  bond  in 
the  L  nited  States.  It  is  believed  that  this  cor- 
rected the  impetus  to  prices  caused  by  the  ship- 
ping shortage,  but  it  did  not  stop  certain  produc- 
ing countries  from  raising  their  fixed  minimum 
prices  above  the  market  level.  Since  this  price 
fixing  threatened  to  interfere  with  orderly  mar- 
keting, the  basic  quotas  were  increased  in  Au- 
gust by  an  additional  20  percent.  This  placed 
the  quotas  materially  in  excess  of  normal  con- 
sumption requirements,  and  at  that  level  sharp 
price  declines  might  follow  an  improvement  in 
the  shipping  situation.    This  would  be  as  objec- 

(Continued  on  page  16  I 
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Peru  Is  on  the  Job 


by  Manuel  Sanchez  del  Aguila  ■" 

WE  call  them  seringueros — those  forest  work- 
men who  extract  latex  from  rubher  trees. 
It  has  been  more  than  20  years  since  the  last 
Peruvian  seringuero  cut  his  last  tree.  But  soon 
they  will  have  work  again,  for  Peru  is  on  the 
job  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  rubber-produc- 
tion program. 

Those  were  romantic  years  in  Peru — those 
years  of  the  oro  negro  (black  gold),  as  we  used 
to  call  crude  rubber  in  the  boom  days  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  when  South  America 
produced  most  of  the  world's  rubber  supply. 
In  that  time,  there  grew  up  villages  along  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon  in  which  every  day  was 


*Ing.  Manuel  Sanchez  del  Aguila,  an  experienced 
Peruvian  agronomist,  is  chief  of  the  Estacion  Impul- 
sora  del  Cultivo  y  Explotacion  del  jehe  of  Per\i — a 
national  government  agency  established  early  this 
year  to  cooperate  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  rubber 
project.  His  article,  written  in  English  at  Lima,  pre- 
sents a  Latin  American  viewpoint  on  the  program. 


market  day.  The  streets  were  filled  with  balls 
of  rubber  or  with  fine  mahogany  boxes  contain- 
ing hundreds  of  kilos  of  black  gold,  awaiting 
steamers  to  carry  them  abroad.  Today,  those 
villages  are  abandoned  ghost  towns,  whose  pop- 
ulation has  drifted  to  more  promising  districts. 

The  last  of  the  big  years  was  1917,  when  rub- 
her prodviction  in  the  Amazon  Valley  within 
Peru's  borders  amounted  to  2,562,000  kilograms, 
or  more  than  5,500,000  pounds.  The  next  year 
])roduction  was  reduced  by  half.  From  1919  to 
the  present,  it  has  been  practically  nothing. 

The  sharpness  of  this  collapse  was  the  result 
jjrincipally  of  the  establishment  of  rubber  pro- 
duction in  lands  far  distant  from  South  Amer- 
ica. Through  the  late  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth,  the 
British,  Dutch,  and  French  worked  to  establish 
plantation  rubber  production  in  their  posses- 
sions in  the  Far  East.  By  1910,  the  British  alone 
had  179,000  people  working  on  their  new  rubber 
plantations  in  the  Malay  States,  and  by  1919,  the 
trees  they  planted  were  in  production.  That 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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THREE  STAGES  of  the  Peruvian  program  to 
reestablish  the  rubber  industry  are  sho^\Ti  on 
these  pages.  At  the  right  is  an  aerial  view  of 
tlie  Tingo  Maria  ^  alley,  where  a  rubber  tree 
nursery  was  established  this  year.  The  Tingo 
Maria,  one  of  a  network  of  lowland  valley? 
east  of  the  Andes,  is  undeveloped  and  until 
recent  years  has  been  little  known,  but  now  it 
is  connected  with  the  Pacific  Coast  by  highway. 
Covered  with  forests  and  dense  tropical  vege- 
tation, it  is  ideal  for  rubber  prochiction. 

The  picture  on  tlie  facing  page  shows  Hevea 
rubber  trees  already  growing  at  Oromina, 
where  the  other  Peruvian  rubber  experiment 
station  has  been  establislied.  This  station  is 
on  the  Huallaga  River  in  north  central  Peru. 
The  seedlings  shown  grew  from  native  Peru- 
vian rubber  seeds.  Later,  liuds  of  high-yield- 
ing, disease-resistant  rubber  strains  will  be 
grafted  to  the  stocks,  and  the  "budded  stumps" 
will  be  a\  ailable  for  plantations. 

Below  is  shown  a  field  of  unselected  Hevea 
trees  at  the  Oromina  station.  The  trees  are 
the   remnant   of  an   old   gro\  e  planted   in  an 


early  unsuccessful  attempt  to  grow  plantation 
rubber  in  Peru.  Today,  they  have  no  com- 
mercial value,  but  will  be  used  to  teach  mod- 
ern scientific  tapping  methods  to  PeruWan 
extractors  of  latex. 
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meant  the  end  of  the  ruhber  boom  in  Latin 
America,  where  all  rnbber  had  come  from  wild 
trees. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  should  not  blame  Euro- 
peans for  the  disappearance  of  our  thriving  in- 
dustry. They  did  what  was  convenient  to  their 
economy,  and  we  did  little  to  protect  ourselves. 
A  few  attempts  to  establish  plantations  were 
made  in  Peru,  but  vmselected  trees  were  used, 
disease  soon  ruined  them,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  were  engulfed  hy  the  jungle.  So,  while 
others  were  diligently  planting  rubber  and  im- 
proving it  through  plantation  methods,  we 
turned  our  eyes  to  other  resources  of  our  flour- 
ishing forests.  But  never  have  we  found  a  crop 
to  take  the  place  of  rubber.  No  otiier  was  so 
abundant  in  our  jungles;  no  other  brought  us 
such  prosperity. 

Now  the  prospect  for  reviving  what  once  was 
a  leading  Peruvian  industry  has  come  from  the 
needs  of  the  United  States — the  world's  greatest 
ruliber  market.  This  United  States  demand  of- 
fers a  vast  market  for  rubber,  and  it  has  at  last 
been  realized  that  the  huge  territories  within  the 
American  tropics  provide  ample  room  for 
production. 

The  immediate  impetus  to  our  program  came 
in  late  1940  and  early  1941,  when  United  States 
scientists,  surveying  the  possibilities  of  rul)ber 
production  in  several  of  the  Latin  American  Re- 
publics, gave  careful  attention  to  Peru,  whose 
former  record  was  well  known.  The  United 
States  party  was  in  Peru  from  August  to  Novem- 
ber 1940.  Two  Peruvian  scientists  assisted  in 
the  survey.  Almost  immediately  afterward  the 
production  job  began  in  this  country  in  a  very 
energetic  manner.  The  government  voted  an 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  work  in  a  perma- 
nent way.  Soon  there  emerged  two  nursery  sta- 
tions, one  at  Oromina  in  the  Upper  Amazon  ba- 
sin and  the  other  at  Tingo  Maria,  in  the  eastern 
foothills  of  the  Andes— 2,300  feet  above  sea  level 
and  connected  by  a  good  motor  road  with  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  600  kilometers  (400  miles)  away.  So 
successfully  has  the  work  of  these  stations  pro- 
gressed that  by  the  end  of  this  year  Peru  will  be 
able  to  graft  native  rublier  seedlings  with  im- 
proved strains  originating  in  the  Far  East  and 
imported  from  increase  gardens  that  have  been 
established  elsewhere  in  tropical  America  under 
the  same  inter-American  rubber  project. 

This  rubber,  growing  from  native  Peruvian 


seedlings,  will  be  like  a  man  who,  feeling  nos- 
talgic, returns  to  the  home  from  which  he  ran 
away  many  years  before.  Meanwhile,  living  in 
more  advanced  countries,  he  has  become  wise 
and  successful.  Thvis  he  returns  wealthy- 
happy,  healthy,  and  a  joy  to  his  family.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  to  the  seed  of  the  wild 
rubber  tree.  It  ran  away  from  home  and,  after 
many  decades  of  improvement,  it  is  returning 
home,  healthier  and  more  vigorous  than  when 
it  left  and  with  a  future  full  of  promise. 

The  survey  has  convinced  Peruvian  officials 
not  only  that  plantation  cultivation  of  rubber 
trees  is  feasible  but  also  that  the  wild  native 
trees  from  whicli  pre-1919  tapping  was  done  are 
now  fully  restored  after  the  barbaric  exploita- 
tion of  years  gone  by.  Big  specimens  are  stand- 
ing idle  in  the  forest  and  these  bold  some  pros- 
pect for  production  in  the  near  future. 

Our  chief  reliance,  however,  will  not  be  in 
these  ^vild  trees  but  in  cultivated  plantations, 
and  that  means  that  the  new  Peruvian  rubber 
industry  will  differ  radically  from  the  old.  For 
one  thing,  Peru  will  abandon  the  "rubber-ball" 
method  of  preparing  its  rubber  for  sale  and 
shipment.  In  the  old  days,  rubber  was  collected 
in  huge  black  balls  and  shipped  in  the  same 
form.  Nothing  was  known  in  Peru  of  the 
smoked  sheets  of  modern  commerce  in  rubber. 
It  is  bard  to  control  the  quality  of  these  balls 
because  they  tend  to  accumulate  foreign  mat- 
ter that  is  rolled  up  between  the  layers.  Fur- 
thermore, the  balls  contain  a  great  deal  of  mois- 
ture, and  this  was  always  a  deceiving  factor  to 
the  seringucro.  who  was  paid  on  a  piece-work 
basis  and  thought  that  too  high  an  allowance  was 
made  for  moisture  in  discounting  his  payment 
for  the  work.  It  is  believed  that  enforced  regu- 
lations will  lead  in  a  short  time  to  production  of 
Peruvian  crude  rubber  exclusively  in  the  form 
of  smoked  sheets. 

What  is  even  more  important,  the  change  from 
wild  to  cultivated  trees  will  have  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  change  in  tapping  methods  if  South 
America  is  to  practice  the  kind  of  rubber  cul- 
ture necessary  for  successful  production  on  a 
commercial  scale.  In  the  old  days,  in  Peru  and 
Brazil,  a  machadino  (  small  hatchet  )  was  used 
in  tapping.  Repeated  blows  were  struck  into 
the  bark  and  wood  of  the  tree,  and  the  latex  was 
drawn  from  several  openings  into  small  cups. 
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These  deep  and  numerous  cuts  used  up  tapping 
surfaces  quickly,  prevented  bark  renewal  and 
even  killed  a  great  many  trees.  Under  the  new 
program,  the  machadiho  will  be  replaced  by 
modern  tapping  knives,  a  single  surface  will  be 
tapped,  and  one  tin  cup  per  tree  will  do  the 
job  of  the  half-dozen  or  so  small  cups  the  se- 
ringiieros  used  in  former  times.  To  some,  these 
may  seem  like  small  matters,  easily  corrected, 
but  the  hold  of  custom  and  tradition  is  strong, 
and  making  these  essential  changes  looms  as  one 
of  the  chief  trials  of  our  first  years. 

It  can  be  plainly  seen  from  these  examples 
that  Peru  is  successfully  on  its  way  toward  rub- 
ber production  and  is  already  grappling  with 
the  practical  growing  problems  involved.  We 
are,  you  might  say.  beginning  to  get  out  of  the 
woods  so  far  as  production  is  concerned.  There 
is,  however,  a  question  of  economics  that  ought 
to  be  raised. 

Those  of  us  engaged  in  this  preliminary  work 
can  go  only  so  far.  Actual  gro^\dng  of  rubber 
is  going  to  have  to  be  done  by  Peruvian  planters 


and  landowners  who  see  it  as  a  profitable  source 
of  income.  These  prospective  growers  often  ask 
themselves:  ^  ill  we  be  safe  in  regard  to  prices 
on  plantation  rubber  by  the  time  our  trees  be- 
come productive?  They  know  that,  while  trans- 
portation distance,  time  and  safety  favor  South 
America  over  the  Malay  States,  we  cannot  com- 
pete in  labor  costs  with  the  low  wage  areas  of 
Asia.  They  know,  too,  that  the  war  and  its  ac- 
companying emergency  needs  will  not  last  for- 
ever. 

So  it  seems  that,  in  addition  to  the  coop- 
erative planting  system,  there  must  be  further 
development  of  an  understanding  between  pro- 
ducers and  buyers,  if  the  future  of  ruliber  pro- 
duction in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  to  be 
safeguarded  adequately.  That  appears  to  be 
the  logical  next  step  in  the  program  that  is  now 
so  well  launched. 

Meanwhile,  our  energies  are  devoted  to  de- 
velopment of  modern  methods  that  will  result 
in  higher  yields  and  lower  costs  for  rubber  pro- 
duction in  this  Hemisphere. 


Haitian  Corporation  Formed 


SPEEDY  progress  of  the  program  in  which  the 
Haitian  and  United  States  governments  will 
cooperate  in  the  long  term  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  I  AGRICULTURE 
IN  THE  AMERICAS,  July,  1941)  is  reported 
from  Port-au-Prince.  The  Corporation  through 
which  the  program  will  function  has  been  for- 
mallv  organized  and  actually  began  business  as 
of  August  16.  Practically  all  administrative  and 
technical  personnel  is  on  the  job,  and  plans  for 
establishment  of  central  plantations  are  well 
along. 

Officers  of  the  Corporation — the  Societe  Hai- 
tiano-Americaine  de  Developpement  Agricole — 
are  Thomas  A.  Fennell,  agricultural  advisor  to 
the  Haitian  government,  president  and  general 
manager:  Maurice  Dartigue,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Haiti,  vice  president:  and  C.  Reed  Hill 
of  ^  ashington,  D.  C,  secretary-treasurer  and  as- 
sistant general  manager.  Mr.  Fennell  and  Mr. 
Dartigue  are  directors,  along  with  Abel  Lacroix. 
Haitian  Minister  of  Finance:  Andre  Liautaud. 
Haitian  Director  of  Rural  Education:  \^  .  H. 


Williams,  director  of  the  Bank  of  Haiti;  and 
Horace  W.  Darton  of  the  United  States  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Mr.  Hill  has  been  with  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  bylaws  require  that 
three  of  the  directors  be  citizens  of  Haiti  and 
three  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Dartigue, 
Lacroix  and  Liautaud  are  citizens  of  Haiti. 

The  Corporation,  capitalized  at  81,000,000  is 
authorized  to:  il)  grow  and  develop  rubber, 
oil  crops,  spices,  drug  plants,  food  plants,  fiber 
plants,  forest  plants,  and  other  Haitian  natural 
resources:  (2)  carry  on  experimental  work  in 
disease  control  and  plant  development:  t3i  de- 
velop methods  of  processing  agricultural  crops 
and  promote  manufacturing  and  handicrafts  re- 
lated to  agriculture :  and  ( 4  I  buy  and  sell  agri- 
cultural and  manufactured  products  in  both 
foreign  and  domestic  markets. 

The  program  is  expected  to  bring  about  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  Haitian  production  of  tropi- 
cal export  crops  which  complement  the  agri- 
cultural production  of  the  United  States,  thus 
stimulatmg  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
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Our  Neighbor  Nicaragua 


Hauling  water  in  I\ icaragua. 

by  John  Ashton  " 


TRIANGLE  the  size  of  New  York  State— 
with  its  hase  on  the  shore  of  a  tropical  sea 


and  its  apex  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano — that  is 
Nicaragua,  largest  of  the  six  Central  American 
Republics. 

The  warm  humid  east  coast  is  washed  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  From  north  and  south,  the 
boundaries  converge  across  the  neck  of  Central 
America  to  meet  on  the  Pacific  side  at  the  vol- 
cano of  Cosiguina  on  the  Bay  of  Fonseca. 

Within  this  geographical  triangle  are  vast 
reaches  of  both  mountainous  and  level  terrain, 
one  of  the  world's  largest  fresh  water  lakes,  acres 
and  acres  of  undeveloped  agricultural  resources, 
and  nearly  a  million  people  of  varied  inherit- 
ances, who  practice  a  leisurely  way  of  living  in 
their  predominantly  rural  land. 

The  first  white  man  to  see  Nicaragua  was 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  touched  there  on 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage.  On  the  twelfth  of 
September,  1502,  Columbus  and  his  men  an- 
chored behind  a  cape  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coco 


River  for  shelter  from  a  storm.  To  this  cape 
Columbus  and  his  men  gave  the  name,  Cabo 
Gracias  a  Dios  (Cape  Thanks  Be  to  God),  and 
that  is  the  name  today  of  the  cape,  of  a  depart- 
ment that  occupies  a  large  part  of  northeastern 
Nicaragua,  and  of  a  little  city  on  the  Caribbean 
just  where  Nicaragua  touches  Honduras. 

Next  Spanish  arrival  was  Gil  Gonzalez  de 
Avila,  who  20  years  later  reached  the  Rivas  dis- 
trict by  way  of  the  Pacific  and  Costa  Rica.  He 
was  followed,  after  his  departure  with  consider- 
able gold,  by  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordoba, 
who  founded  the  cities  of  Granada  and  Leon 
in  1524. 

The  Spaniards  found  four  principal  tribes  of 
Indians  inhabiting  the  country,  one  of  which 
was  the  Niquiranos.  Their  chief  was  Nicarao, 
a  powerful,  friendly  Indian  for  whom  the  coun- 
try was  named.  Not  all  the  Indians  welcomed 
the  visitors  with  open  arms,  as  did  Nicarao,  but 
those  who  were  hostile  were  quickly  subdued 
and  Spanish  influence  over  the  country  was  soon 
established.  Nicaragua  became  free  of  Spain 
in  1821,  along  with  the  rest  of  Central  America, 
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and  was  a  part  of  the  short-lived  Federation  of 
Central  America  until  it  declared  its  independ- 
ence in  1838. 

Traveling  in  ^Nicaragua,  you  are  never  very 
far  from  the  mountains.  For  miles  along  the 
west  coast  rise  great  volcanic  craters,  some  dead, 
some  slumbering,  and  some  very  much  alive. 
By  far  the  most  striking  is  the  giant  cone,  Momo- 
tombo.  which  emits  smoke  and  vapor  continu- 
ally and  is  visible  at  a  great  distance.  Almost 
6.000  feet  high  and  standing  apart  from  other 
peaks,  it  is  the  most  prominent  landmark  in 
tlie  country,  and  from  tlie  northwest  side  you  can 
see  its  large  crater  and  the  deep  gash  in  its  side 
down  which  poured  the  molten  rock  of  its  last 
great  eruption  in  1905. 


"  Dr.  John  Ashton  i?  on  leave  from  the  faculty  of  Texa? 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  serving  as  an  ex- 
change professor  and  agricultural  adviser  to  Nicaragua 
under  the  Convention  for  Promotion  of  Inter-American 
Cultural  Relations,  to  which  most  of  the  American  Re- 


( .onsiguina.  3.00U  leet  high,  has  been  inaoti\  f 
since  a  tremendous  eruption  in  1835.  Other 
peaks  in  this  western  range  are  Madera.  4,590 
feet:  Ometempo,  5.747  feet;  and  El  ^iejo.  5.840 
feet.  All  these  altitudes  are  calculated  from  the 
surrounding  country  and  not  from  sea  level. 
There  are  many  other  totally  extinct  volcanoes, 
the  craters  of  which  are  deep  lakes  of  fresh 
water. 

An  eastern  mountain  range  enters  ^Nicaragua 
from  Honduras  and  extends  most  of  the  distance 
along  the  east  coast,  sending  out  numerous  spurs 
toward  the  Caribbean.  Between  these  flow  the 
many  streams  and  rivers  that  abundantly  irrigate 
the  country  on  their  way  to  the  coast.  Between 
the  two  ranges  lies  Nicaragua's  great  interior 
basin,  almost  300  miles  long  by  100  miles  wide. 

Almost  a  tenth  of  Nicaragua's  area  is  water, 
most  of  it  accounted  for  by  Lake  Nicaragua,  92 
miles  long  by  34  miles  wide  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  On  its 
northwestern  shore  is  Granada,  Nicaragua's  old- 
est city  and  long  a  contender  for  the  site  of  the 
national  capital.  Its  outlet  to  the  Caribbean  is 
the  San  Jtian  River,  and  it  is  this  route  that  has 
been  proposed  for  a  second  canal  across  Central 
America.  Lake  Managua,  on  which  is  situated 
the  capital,  Managua,  is  smaller  but  still  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  w  ater. 


Nicaragua  has  the  conglomerate  population  so 
characteristic  of  the  tropical  Americas.  The 
bulk  of  its  laboring  population  is  composed  of 
Indians,  who  for  the  most  part  are  placid  and 
industrious  folk.  The  next  largest  group  is  of 
mixed  blood,  with  those  of  pure  European  blood 
in  the  minority.  The  later  are,  of  course,  de- 
scendants of  the  original  Spanish  colonists,  most 
of  whom  came  from  Andalucia  in  southern 
Spain. 

On  the  east  coast  live  about  20,000  Miskito 
Indians  ( corrupted  to  Mosquito  i.  who  have  min- 
gled to  some  extent  witli  the  Negro  population  of 
that  region.  Most  of  these  Negroes  are  de- 
scended from  Jamaica  slaves,  which  accounts  for 
tlie  rather  startling  fact  that  in  this  Spanish- 


puldics  are  parties.  A  native  of  England  and  a  resident 
of  tlie  Lnited  States  since  1901.  Dr.  Ashton  has  been  on 
the  staff-  of  several  agricultural  publications,  has  written 
a  number  of  books  on  livestock  production,  and  has 
traveled  widely  in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 


.-peaking  land  one  finds  many  Indian-Negro 
"Zambos"  who  speak  English  but  know  little  or 
no  Spanish. 

Knowledge  of  English  is,  however,  by  no 
means  rare  in  the  country,  and  the  opportunitv 
to  learn  it  is  eagerly  sought.  The  Nicaraguan 
President,  General  Anastasio  Somoza,  and  his 
charming  wife  were  both  educated  in  the  L  nited 
States  and  speak  English  fluently. 

The  country  is  fortunate  in  its  climate  and  ui 
the  fertility  of  its  soil.  Lying  between  two  great 
oceans,  it  enjoys  an  insular  regularity  of  tem- 
perature, and  extreme  heat  is  rare  except  in  the 
lowlands  near  the  coasts.  There  are  only  two 
seasons,  a  wet  season  called  winter  which  begins 
about  the  middle  of  May  and  continues  until 
the  middle  of  November,  and  the  dry  season 
called  summer  whicli  fills  the  other  six  months 
of  the  year. 

Nicaragua  lives  by  agriculture,  importing 
most  of  its  manufactured  goods  and  paying  for 
them  with  the  proceeds  of  native  farm  products 
and  a  few  minerals,  with  which  it  is  usually  able 
to  maintain  a  slight  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
In  1939,  exports  exceeded  imports  by  almost 
2,000.000  cordobas.  or  roughly  S400.000. 

First  in  value  among  Nicaraguan  exports  is 
gold,  produced  largely  in  mines  controlled  bv 
United  States  or  Canadian  capital.  Agricultur- 
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Dr.  John  Ashton  (left)  with  Gen.  Jose  Zelaya.  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture. 

ally,  coffee  is  by  far  the  leading  money  crop, 
and  at  present  virtually  the  entire  crop  is  being 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  country 
stands  twelfth  in  the  world  in  coffee  produc- 
ion,  and  enjoys  a  well-merited  reputation  for 
the  quality  of  its  "washed"  coffees. 

Corn  grows  abundantly  all  over  the  country — 
abundantly,  that  is,  when  rain  falls  at  the 
proper  time.  The  drier  regions  produce  a 
crop  of  corn  as  grain  plus  a  second  crop  of 
forage  corn  (known  as  huate)  during  the  same 
season.  Other  districts  produce  two  crops  of 
grain  a  year  and  to  the  east  of  the  great  moim- 
tain  range,  where  it  rains  throughout  the  year, 
it  is  possible  to  grow  three  crops  a  year. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  remarka- 
ble that  Nicaragua  numbers  corn  among  its 
export  crops.  However,  the  country  is  so 
lacking  in  internal  transportation  facilities  that 
while  the  Pacific  coast  is  shipping  some  20,- 
000  quintales  of  corn  to  other  Central  Amer- 
ican covintries  each  year,  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
importing  half  that  amount.  But  more  of 
Nicaragua's  transportation  later. 

Nicaragua,  of  course,  is  a  good  source  of 
most  of  the  crops  that  thrive  on  heat  and  hu- 
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Cashew  nuts — ISicaraguans  eat  the  fruit  and  throw 
the  nut  away. 

midity.  The  country  contains  millions  of  ba- 
nana plants — both  of  the  variety  eaten  raw 
and  of  the  larger  plaintain,  which  must  be 
cooked  and  is  an  important  item  of  the  native 
diet.  Nicaraguan  cacao  is  of  excellent  quality 
and  is  used  with  parched  corn  in  producing 
the  national  beverage  and  food,  known  as  tiste. 
The  country  produces  a  good  deal  of  sugarcane 
and  contains  the  largest  Central  American 
sugar  mill  at  San  Antonio.  Tobacco  land  is 
scarce  and  not  enough  for  domestic  needs  is 
produced.  Cotton  is  grown  chiefly  from  seed 
of  American  Upland  varieties,  but  expansion 
of  acreage  is  hampered  by  serious  insect  infes- 
tations. From  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  coconuts 
are  exported  from  the  east  coast  annually, 
about  one-half  going  to  the  United  States. 

The  best  tropical  fruits  abound  in  all  sec- 
tions— p  ineapple,  mamey,  zapote,  nispero, 
mango,  maranon,  caimito,  cherimoya,  papaya, 
guayaba  and  others,  all  of  them  serving  as 
human  food. 

The  country  is  extremely  rich  in  forest 
growth  and  contains  a  variety  of  woods,  now 
little  known  in  the  United  States,  that  could  well 
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he  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
Some  are  fine  woods  suitable  for  cabinet  mak- 
ing, others  are  dyewoods  and  still  others  are 
useful  for  construction  purposes.  King  of  all 
these  is  mahogany,  which  is  an  export  prod- 
uct of  some  importance. 

There  is  ahiuulaut  land.  too.  for  inany  of 
the  other  tropical  products  which  complement 
the  agricultural  production  of  the  L  nited 
States — sesame,  castor  beans,  ipecac.  Balsam  of 
Peru,  rubber  and  numerous  fiber  plants,  for  in- 
stance— some  of  which  are  now  jiroduced  in 
commercial  quantities  and  all  of  which  could 
stand  encouragement. 

Hogs  do  well  in  ^^icaragua  and  some  lard  is 
exported.  Several  herds  of  purebred  hogs 
have  recently  been  imported  from  Texas  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  breed.  Poultry  im- 
provement seems  to  hold  some  possibilities,  and 
recently  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  dis- 
tributed to  farmers  2,300  baby  chicks  of  the 
\^  hite  Leghorn.  Plymouth  Rock  and  Rhode 
Island  Red  breeds,  which  were  shipped  by  air 
express  from  the  L  nited  .States  and  arrived  in 
first  class  condition. 

It  is  cattle,  however,  that  constitute  the  basis 
of  Nicaragua's  livestock  industry  and  hold  the 
brightest  prospects  for  the  future  agricultural 
and  economic  improvement  of  the  country. 
Both  increased  inter- American  trade  and  a 
higher  domestic  standard  of  living  can  be  de- 
veloped through  stimulation  of  this  industry. 
Blessed  with  expansive  acreages  of  grass  that 
possesses  definite  fattening  and  growing  quali- 
ties. Nicaragua  is  estimated  to  contain  half  again 
as  many  adult  cattle  as  it  does  human  beings. 
The  latest  estimate  is  1,.500,000  head.  The  chief 
export  outlet  is  Peru,  which  last  year  took  about 
1.600  head  of  steers  and  ordered  another  ship- 
load this  year.  Costa  Rica  in  the  past  has  taken 
manv  Nicaraguan  cattle,  while  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras  have  also  been  customers. 

The  native  cattle  of  Nicaragua  have  much  to 
recommend  them.  Considering  the  fact  that 
feeding,  as  we  know  it.  is  virtually  unknown  in 
this  country,  it  is  surprising  to  see  many  well- 
conditioned  cattle  the  year  around.  They  lose 
a  little  weight  during  the  dry  weather,  but  re- 
cover it  quickly  during  the  rainy  season. 

Foremost  drawback  to  quality  beef  produc- 
tion is  the  failure  to  make  any  sharp  distinc- 


tion between  beef  and  dairy  types  of  cattle. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  rear  bull 
calves  in  the  dairy  herds  and  breed  them  to 
cows  of  the  same  type.  There  is  no  veal  pro- 
duction in  Nicaragua,  since  the  law  forbids  the 
slaughtering  of  calves.  Furthermore,  butch- 
ering methods  are  so  crude  that  production  of 
true  quality  beef  is  next  to  impossible. 

The  national  Ministry  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently has  stepped  into  the  program  for  im- 
provement of  the  native  breed  of  cattle  by  pur- 
chasing in  the  L  nited  States  registered  young 
cattle  of  dairy  and  beef  type,  which  arrived  in 
the  early  part  of  1941.  They  constitute,  it  is 
believed,  the  first  consignments  of  purebred 
cattle  ever  to  enter  this  country  directly  from 
the  Lnited  States.  These  imported  cattle  ^\"ill 
ser%e  as  foundation  herds,  to  be  kept  pure,  at 
the  new  National  School  of  Agriculture,  to  be 
established  near  Managua.  The  surplus  will 
be  distributed  at  approximately  cost  among 
farmers  and  cattlemen. 

Maximum  benefits  of  this  beef  cattle  program 
or  any  other  project  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment are  not  going  to  be  felt  much  so  long  as 
means  of  internal  travel  and  transportation  in 
Nicaragua  remain  in  their  present  primitive 
state.  ^  ith  the  exception  of  a  railroad  that 
connects  the  principal  Pacific  port.  Corinto. 
with  such  important  cities  as  Managua,  Leon, 
Granada,  and  Chinandega,  communications  are 
bad.  particularly  east  and  west.  Some  of  the 
so-called  roads  in  the  interior  can  only  be  used 
by  pack  animals  or  at  best  by  ox-wagons  in  the 
dry  seasons. 

Real  progress  to  correct  this  situation  is  now 
being  made.  Modern  machinery  from  the 
Lnited  States  is  being  used  to  construct  the 
Nicaragua!!  section  of  the  Pan  American  high- 
way, under  the  supervision  of  L .  S.  e!igineers. 
Ill  otiier  |>laces.  dirt  roads  are  being  graded 
and  made  passable  for  autoniobiles.  Ox  carts, 
w  hicli  do  !iiost  of  the  hea\  y  traiisportation 
\vork  in  the  interior,  will  be  kept  off  the  motor 
highways  to  facilitate  transport  l)y  truck.  Nic- 
aragua is.  of  course,  fortunate  in  its  two  large 
lakes,  which  serve  for  transportation  of  agri- 
cultural products 

Lack  of  transportation  is  !iot  the  onh  bar- 
rier to  agricultural  expansion  in  Nicaragua. 
Methods  of  production  are  e\treniel\  primitive. 
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small  farmers  still  employing  almost  the  same 
methods  they  used  many  decades  ago.  They 
clear  hrush  with  the  machete,  stir  up  the  soil 
with  wooden  plows  drawn  by  oxen,  and  take 
their  products  to  market  on  pack  animals  or 
by  ox-wagon.  This  system  is,  however,  under- 
going a  gradual  change.  Today,  implements 
and  machinery  from  the  United  States  are  on 
the  scene,  and  the  use  of  modern  means  of 
production  increases  steadily,  if  slowly. 

Although  Nicaragua  is  large,  as  Central 
American  countries  go,  it  suffers  from  some 
congestion  of  population,  since  perhaps  seven- 
eighths  of  the  inhabitants  live  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  country,  between  the  large  lakes 
and  the  coast.  It  suffers,  too,  from  concentra- 
tion of  most  of  its  wealth  in  the  hands  of  per- 
haps 5  percent  of  the  population.  The  life 
of  the  rest  of  the  people  appears  to  have 
changed  little  since  the  period  of  the  conquest, 
and  their  standard  of  living  is  relatively  low. 

The  national  government  does  have  some  fa- 
cilities that  are  being  made  available  to  farm- 
ers in  an  effort  to  improve  the  situation.  The 
Banco  Nacional,  which  has  branches  in  all  the 
important  towns  and  cities,  makes  6-year  mort- 
gage loans  and  1-year  crop  lien  loans  to  farm- 
ers. These  are  of  chief  benefit  to  coffee 
planters,  but  small  farmers  may  obtain  loans 
without  mortgage  clauses  and  on  terms  that 
are  made  as  easy  as  possible  to  meet.  The 
Banco  Hipotecario  (mortgage  bank)  makes 
loans  for  as  long  as  25  years  to  those  establish- 
ing farms,  plantations  and  stock  ranches. 
Methods  of  loan  repayment  vary  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  individual  needs  and  wishes. 
Intensified  and  improved  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  encouraged  through  loans  made  by  the 
National  Banks.  Improved  harvesting  and 
processing  of  the  important  coffee  crop  have 
been  promoted  by  national  laws. 

My  observation  has  been  that  Nicaragua  is  a 
land  of  agricultural  possibilities.  Undeveloped 
in  many  respects,  it  is  strongly  disposed  toward 
agricultural  cooperation  with  the  rest  of  the 
Americas.  Already  its  government  has  taken 
many  progressive  steps.  The  chief  additional 
needs  are  for  encouragement,  a  bit  of  financial 
help  and  considerable  technical  advice  and 
guidance. 
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{This  department  has  been  established  because  of  nu- 
merous requests  for  suggested  reading  material  on  the 
Americas.  Inclusion  in  or  omission  from  the  list  should 
not  be  regarded  as  appraisal  of  a  publication.) 

The  Pan  American  Highway,  Harry  A.  Franck 
and  Herbert  C.  Lanks;  249  pp.,  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  New  York,  1940.  Follows  path  of 
Inter- American  Highway  from  Mexico  to  Pan- 
ama.   Excellent  photographs. 

Latin  American  Trade,  Frank  Henius;  143 
pp..  Harper  Brothers,  New  York,  1941.  Deals 
with  trade  and  exchange  problems,  credits, 
prices,  investments,  shipping,  and  related  topics. 

Latin  America,  Samuel  Guy  Inman  and 
others;  34  pp.,  F.  C.  Compton  and  Co.,  Chicago, 
1941.  Reprint  of  three  articles  from  1941  edi- 
tion of  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 

Commerce  of  South  America,  Clarence  F. 
Jones;  584  pp.,  Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  1928.  An 
old  book  but  still  a  reliable  reference  work  on 
South  American  commerce. 

Challenge  to  the  Americas,  J.  I.  B.  McCulloch, 
61  pp.,  Foreign  Policy  Association,  New  York, 
1940.  Short  treatise  on  inter-American  rela- 
tions. Written  around  the  Havana  Conference 
of  Foreign  Ministers  of  1940. 

Sarmiento,  A  Chronicle  of  Inter- American 
Friendship,  Madeline  W.  Nichols;  81  pp.,  Made- 
line W.  Nichols,  Washington,  D.  C,  1940. 
Scholarly  treatment  of  a  great  Argentine  educa- 
tor and  statesman  who  visited  the  United  States 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Latin  America  and  the  United  States,  Graham 
H.  Stuart;  513  pp.,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co., 
New  York,  1938,  3d  ed.  A  thoroughly  revised 
edition  of  an  old  stand-by.  Deals  with  the  new 
Pan  Americanism,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
United  States  relations  with  Panama,  Colombia, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  the  Caribbean  and  the  A.  B.  C. 
countries.  Maps. 

The  People  and  Politics  of  Latin  America, 
Mary  Wilhelmine  Williams;  889  pp.,  Giim  and 
Co.,  Boston,  1938.  An  old  favorite  college  text 
brought  up  to  1938.  Bibliography,  maps  and 
pictures. 
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  A  L  O  >'  G  THE   

AGRICULTURAL  FRONT 


DJREtTORY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS 

A  directory  of  schools  of  agriculture  in  Latin 
America,  the  first  puhlication  of  its  kind,  has 
just  been  completed  by  the  Lnited  States  Office 
of  Education.  Prepared  by  James  F.  Abel  of 
the  Division  of  Comparative  Education,  it  is  a 
26-page  mimeographed  pamphlet.  A  limited 
supply  for  free  distribution  is  available  from 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  \^  ashiugton,  D.  C. 

The  publication,  compiled  from  information 
obtained  by  the  State  Department,  lists  by  coun- 
tries 182  institutions,  of  which  19  are  faculties 
in  universities,  90  are  secondary  schools  and  37 
are  elementary.  In  addition  there  are  10  nor- 
mal schools  of  agriculture  and  26  others  which 
give  instruction  on  higher  educational  levels. 
Thirty-eight  institutions  not  counted  among  the 
182  are  designated  as  experiment  stations. 

Says  the  Office  of  Education:  "Agricultural 
education  in  these  countries  is  mainly  adminis- 
tered by  pidjlic  authorities  and  maintained  by 
public  funds,  either  national  or  local.  A  few 
commercial  organizations  are  furthering  agricul- 
tural education  in  their  special  fields.  Some 
schools  are  maintained  by  religious  bodies  for 
humanitarian  purposes. 

"The  schools  naturally  reflect  the  kinds  of  ag- 
riculture characteristic  of  the  areas  they  serve: 
Fruits,  grain,  wine,  tobacco,  and  animal  hus- 
bandrv  in  Argentina;  agronomy,  animal 
husbandry,  and  coffee-raising  in  Brazil:  tropical 
crops  in  Colombia:  coffee  in  El  Salvador;  and 
general  agriculture  in  Mexico  and  most  of  the 
other  countries." 

PAN  AMERICANISM  AT  L.  S.  U. 

A  Di\dsion  of  Latin  American  Relations  has 
been  established  by  Louisiana  State  University 
at  University,  La.  It  is  headed  by  Dr.  R. 
Bradbury,  with  an  advisory  committee  of  fac- 
ultv  members.  The  Lniversity  has  also  estab- 
lished five  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  Latin 
American  students  for  the  1941-42  session, 
each  worth  S2T0  a  year,  plus  fee  exemption. 


PAN  AMERIC\.\  ROSE 

The  Pan  American  Rose  Conference,  wliicli 
opened  in  \^  asliington  in  September,  was  ihe 
first  general  conference  on  rose  culture  ever  lield 
between  horticulturists  of  the  United  States  and 
her  good  neighbors  to  the  south.  Appropriately 
enough,  a  feature  of  the  conference  was  the 
"Rose  Pan  America,"  a  new  hybrid  tea  rose  spe- 
cially developed  for  the  occasion. 

The  new  flower  made  its  debut  at  the  June 
Festival  of  Roses  in  \^  a}"ne  County,  New  \  ork, 
with  diplomatic  representatives  of  Clule,  Mex- 


roses. 

"Rose  Pan  America"  is  unusually  large  and 
notable  for  its  coloring.  The  buds  first  appear 
reddish-orange,  lightening  to  deep  orange  as  the 
petals  open.  As  the  flower  expands,  the  color 
fades  into  an  orange  and  tawny  yellow  combina- 
tion. The  plant  blooms  continuously  through- 
out the  season,  with  a  burst  of  even  deeper 
colored  flowers  in  the  fall. 

STUDIES  CARIBBEAN  FOOD  AND  HEALTH 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Roosevelt,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent  C.  B.  Mun- 
son.  Collaborator  of  its  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations,  to  the  Caribbean  region,  includ- 
ing the  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe, 
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to  make  a  study  of  the  food  situation  and  of  gen- 
eral health  conditions  in  that  area. 

More  than  any  other  part  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  Caribbean  Islands  have  suf- 
fered a  disruption  of  trade  since  the  outbreak 
of  war.  The  great  majority  of  their  exports 
were  taken  by  Europe,  and  they  imported  from 
Europe  most  of  their  essential  foodstuffs.  Euro- 
pean trade  has  now  been  cut  off,  and  lack  of  any 
other  market  for  the  Islands'  products  has  made 
it  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  exchange  to  pur- 
chase needed  foods  elsewhere. 

For  some  time  there  have  been  reports  of 
food  shortages  on  the  Islands,  but  thus  far  no 
detailed  information  on  the  seriovisness  of  the 
situation  or  on  the  food  items  most  needed  has 
been  received. 

The  Coffee  Hemisphere — 

(  Continued  from  page  5  ) 

tionable  as  excessive  price  increases  and  suggests 
considering  the  question  of  providing  more  di- 
rect means  for  price  control  within  the  terms  of 
the  agreement. 

No  specific  steps  have  been  taken  imder  the 
agreement  toward  solving  the  general  problem 
of  coffee  surpluses,  and  available  information 
indicates  that  none  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries has  undertaken  production  control  or  other 
effective  checks  on  output.  This  seems  to  be 
the  basic  weakness  in  the  situation  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  a  permanent  adjustment  of  mar- 
ketings througli  quota  arrangements  can  be 
achieved  without  production  being  held  some- 
where near  possible  market  outlets. 

Apart  from  the  marketing-control  program, 
attempts  to  increase  consumption  of  coffee  are 
being  made.  The  United  States,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  is  not  the  world's  greatest  nation  of  coffee 
drinkers.  In  normal  times,  it  is  surpassed  by 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  and  equalled  by 


Finland  and  Belgium.  The  coffee  trade  believes 
we  can  be  persuaded  to  drink  more  coffee  and 
points  for  evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
U.  S.  resident,  who  a  few  years  ago  was  using  less 
than  13  pounds  of  coffee  a  year,  is  now  consum- 
ing more  than  15  pounds.  A  large  part  of  the 
credit  for  the  increase  is  given  to  the  joint  pro- 
motional campaign  of  the  Pan  American  Coffee 
Bureau,  a  producers'  organization,  and  the  Na- 
tional Coffee  Association,  which  represents  the 
United  States  industry. 

Their  campaign  is  financed  by  an  assessment 
on  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  Latin  America.  If  coffee  prices  are  high, 
the  United  States  importer  pays  the  assessment; 
if  they  are  low,  the  Latin  American  exporter 
pays  it.  Most  of  the  money  is  spent  for  paid 
advertising  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  trade 
papers;  the  rest  for  publicity  and  merchandis- 
ing. Nutritive  and  stimulating  effects  of  coffee 
are  stressed,  and  considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  promotion  of  iced  coffee  as  a  summer 
beverage. 

Another  development  that  might  increase  con- 
sumption is  the  production  from  the  coffee  bean 
of  a  plastic  material  called  cafelite.  This  prod- 
uct, now  being  manufactured  in  Brazil,  can  be 
used  for  floors,  walls,  insulation,  utility  appli- 
ances and  novelty  articles.  The  process  is  very 
new  and  only  further  experience  will  determine 
how  much  of  the  coffee  surplus  can  be  used  in 
this  way. 

Many  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  de- 
pend on  coffee  in  the  same  way  that  the  southern 
United  States  depends  on  cotton.  Like  the 
South,  Latin  America  is  moving  away  from  that 
one-crop  economy  toward  more  diversified  farm- 
ing. There  will  always  be  a  lot  of  coffee  grown 
and  drunk  in  the  Americas,  however,  and  for  a 
long  time  to  come  the  strengthening  of  the  coffee 
industry  will  stand  in  the  forefront  of  American 
agricultural  problems. 
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Francisco  Castillo  Najera — Our  Mutual  Friend 


GEOGRAPHIC  link  between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
American  world  is  Mexico,  famed  for  its  scenic  wonders  and  mineral 
wealth  and  mecca  of  constantly  increasing  mmibers  of  northern  tourists. 
In  the  international  tempest  of  today,  Mexico  has  adhered  closely  to  the 
policy  of  teamwork  with  the  United  States  for  the  common  defense  of 
American  democracy. 

Diplomatic  link  between  these  close  geographical  and  political  neigh- 
bors is  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary to  the  United  States  since  February  of  1935.  A  long  career 
in  public  and  diplomatic  life  makes  him  an  ideal  head  of  Mexico's  busy 
Embassy  in  Washington. 

Born  in  Durango,  Mexico,  Dr.  Castillo  attended  the  Juarez  Institute  in 
his  native  city  and  was  graduated  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Mexico 
City.  Post-graduate  studies  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Brussels  and  New  York 
City  included  not  only  specialization  in  medicine  but  courses  in  political 
and  social  science  and  in  archaeology. 

Few  names  are  more  distinguished  in  contemporary  Mexican  medical 
circles.  Dr.  Castillo  has  taught  in  Mexico's  chief  medical  schools  and 
has  been  director  of  the  Juarez  Hospital  in  Mexico  City  and  surgeon 
general  of  Mexico.  He  has  served  his  country  in  domestic  and  interna- 
tional public  health  programs  of  virtually  every  sort. 

For  years.  Dr.  Castillo  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the  Mexican 
Army,  in  which  he  holds  the  rank  of  Major-General  Physician- Surgeon. 
From  1915  to  1917,  he  saw  active  service  in  several  Mexican  campaigns. 
Later  he  was  director  of  the  Army  Medical  School,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army,  and  Director  of  the  Military  Hospital  in  Mexico  City. 

Early  in  his  public  career,  Dr.  Castillo  became  recognized  as  an  able 
representative  of  his  government  at  international  functions,  not  only  in 
the  medical  field  but  also  in  international  relations  generally.  He  rep- 
resented Mexico  at  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  of  1932,  the 
League  of  Nations  Assemblies  of  1933  and  1934,  the  Eighth  Inter- Ameri- 
can Conference  at  Lima  in  1938,  and  many  others. 

A  great  part  of  the  time  since  1922  he  has  been  in  diplomatic  positions, 
serving  successively  as  Mexico's  envoy  to  China,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  France  and  Austria  before  his  present  appointment. 

He  holds  decorations  from  some  20  nations  in  addition  to  his  own  and, 
by  royal  decree,  was  awarded  the  medal  of  the  Centenary  of  Belgium,  the 
only  non-Belgian  ever  to  receive  this  distinction.  If  further  e^^dence 
of  Dr.  Castillo's  versatility  were  needed,  it  could  be  found  in  the  list  of 
his  published  works,  which  includes  both  volmnes  on  medical  subjects 
and  publications  in  such  varied  fields  as  poetry,  American  archaeology 
and  the  Spanish  language. 
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Names  and  News  .  .  . 


TRADITIONALLY,  names  make  news.  In  the  field  of  inter-American 
agriculture  a  good  deal  of  news  involving  names  has  occurred  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  These  items  stand  out. 

NEW  AGENCY:  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller has  announced  formation  of  a  Division  of  Agriculture  in  his  office. 
Its  functions :  primarily,  to  cooperate  in  establishment  of  a  Tropical  Insti- 
tute, discussed  on  this  page  a  month  ago;  in  general,  to  maintain  liaison 
with  the  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture  in  planning,  carrying  out, 
and  acting  on  results  of  agricultural  surveys  in  Latin  America. . . .  Head- 
ing the  new  division  will  be  Earl  N.  Bressman,  formerly  scientific  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  more  recently  supervisor  of  the  De- 
partment's Latin  American  activities  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  To  his  new  position  Dr.  Bressman 
brings  a  sound  background:  degrees  from  Iowa  State  College  and  the 
University  of  Nebraska;  coauthorship  with  Henry  A.  Wallace  of  "Corn 
and  Corn  Growing";  teaching  experience  in  agricultural  colleges  of  Iowa, 
New  Mexico,  Montana,  Oregon;  intimate  acquaintance  with  most  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.    (For  an  article  by  Dr.  Bressman,  see  p.  1.) 

ECUADORAN  MISSION:  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  dis- 
patched to  Ecuador  as  the  advance  guard  of  a  new  agricultural  mission 
Walter  R.  Schreiber  and  William  A.  Lamer,  Jr.,  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.  Joining  the  party  later  will  be  Ernest  G.  Holt, 
on  loan  from  Soil  Conservation  Service  as  chief  of  mission,  and  four  other 
agricultural  technicians.  Following  up  preliminary  surveys,  mission  will 
delve  deeply  into  problems  of  Ecuadoran  agricultural  economy.  Its  aim: 
to  formulate,  in  cooperation  with  Ecuadoran  Government,  a  program  for 
agricultural  diversification,  including  increased  production  of  export 
farm  products,  notably  rubber,  carpet  wool,  and  high-quality  cacao. 

SURVEY  ENDS :  Back  from  3  months  in  Latin  America  are  James  H. 
Kempton  and  Harry  T.  Edwards,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  They 
surveyed  agricultural  possibilities  of  Mexico  and  Honduras;  will  report 
to  those  governments.  Their  return  brings  a  total  of  countries  thus  sur- 
veyed to  seven  (Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Paraguay).    Peruvian  survey  is  still  in  progress. 

COMMITTEE  MEMBER:  United  States  State  Department,  appoint- 
ing its  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter-American  Cooperation  in  Agricul- 
tural Education  for  1941-42,  added  to  the  membership  Homer  J.  Henney, 
Dean  of  Agriculture  at  Colorado  State  College.  Dr.  Henney  was  for- 
merly with  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  in  Washington;  has 
traveled  in  Latin  America.  Rest  of  membership  remains  unchanged, 
with  Knowles  A.  Ryerson,  Dean  of  College  of  Agriculture  at  University 
of  California,  as  chairman.  Committee's  purpose:  to  stimulate  interest 
of  land-grant  colleges  in  inter-American  studies. 


Ca\  America  Produce  Silk: 


6y  Earl  N.  Bressman* 

OX  JULY  25,  1941.  Lnited  Mates  trade  with 
Japan  was  virtually  terminated  by  a  Presi- 
dential Executive  order  "freezing"  all  Japanese 
assets  in  this  country.  The  immediate  effect  was 
an  almost  complete  shutting  off  of  United  States 
iinports  of  silk,  almost  90  percent  of  which  has 
come  from  Japan  in  recent  years.  As  matters 
stand  today,  once  storage  stocks  of  silk  are  ex- 
hausted, there  will  he  practically  none  available. 

To  the  American  public  this  prospective  defi- 
cit struck  closer  home  than  would  a  shortage 
of  manganese  or  tin  or  oil.  The  feminine  motto 
was  to  buy  first  and  ask  questions  afterward. 
The  consequence  was  a  march  on  women's  wear 
counters  of  the  L  nited  States,  w  ith  limitation  in 
sales  to  the  customer  in  some  stores  and  some 
price  increases  that  were  widely  criticized  as 
"profiteering." 

^  ithin  a  few  weeks  the  excitement  died  down, 
since  hosiery  and  underwear  could  still  be 
bought  at  normal  prices,  hut  the  emergency  nat- 
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urally  brought  up  some  questions  about  our 
prospects  for  obtaining  silk  in  the  future  if  Jap- 
anese silk  should  remain  unavailable.  Can  the 
United  States  produce  its  own  silk?  the  man  in 
the  street  wondered.  And  has  Latin  America 
any  possibilities  as  a  source? 

These  are.  of  course,  old  questions  asked  fre- 
quently in  the  centuries  since  the  New  World 
was  discovered.  They  have  never  been  posi- 
tively answered,  altliough  there  is  a  distinctly 
negative  tone  to  the  reports  on  most  of  the  seri- 
ous experiments.  The  United  States  has  the 
land,  the  climate,  and  the  skill  for  silk  produc- 
tion, but  it  is  agreed  that  the  cost  of  production 
would  be  high  and  development  of  the  industry 
would  take  a  long  time.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  Latin  America,  where  Brazil,  the  only  pro- 
ducer, falls  far  short  of  meeting  its  own  needs. 
At  this  time  the  introduction  of  silk  culture  into 
the  Americas  would  be  a  long  and  expensive 
process,  involving  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
subsidization  and  assistance. 


Principal  stiunbling  blocks  to  American  seri- 
culture (  the  technical  name  for  silk  production ) 
are  the  large  amount  of  hand  labor  required  in 
caring  for  silkworms  and  the  expense  of  the 
"reeling"  process,  by  w  liich  silk  cocoons  are  un- 
wound and  several  strands  are  blended  to  form 
thread.  In  the  Orient  this  is  done  with  ma- 
chines operated  by  highly  skilled  workers.  It 
has  never  been  learned  to  any  extent  in  the 
Americas.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
American  ingenuity  in  de\ising  more  efficient 
reeling  machinery  might  counterbalance  the 
abimdance  of  cheap  labor  in  the  Far  East,  but 
little  has  been  done  in  tliis  direction. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  while  silk  is 
traditionally  the  most  precious  of  the  fabrics 
in  general  use,  it  has  met  a  number  of  defeats 
in  recent  textile  wars.  The  success  of  rayon  has 
sharply  cut  down  the  amount  of  silk  used  for 
hosiery.  Rayon  and  combinations  of  silk  and 
rayon  have  now  begun  to  be  used  for  under- 
wear, which  previously  had  been  almost  ex- 
clusively of  pure  silk.  ]Xylon  hosiery  was  intro- 
duced to  United  States  consumers  for  the  first 
time  in  1940  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception. 

These  are  the  principal  reasons  why  the  Amer- 
ican republics,  in  their  current  drive  to  produce 
new  crops,  have  given  little  attention  to  silk. 
The  situation  is  altogether  different  w  itli  rubber, 
chief  of  the  agricultural  crops  being  encouraged 
in  Latin  America.  Rubber  is  a  native  American 
product,  once  the  basis  of  a  thriving  Latin- 
American  industry.  Furthermore,  while  silk 
substitutes  are  readily  available,  the  production 
of  synthetic  rubber  in  large  quantities  and  at 
competiti\e  prices  will  take  many  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ^  estem  Hemisphere 
would  have  some  trouble  adjusting  itself  to  a 
completely  silkless  existence.  United  States  silk 
imports  in  1940,  at  the  lowest  level  in  20  years, 
still  amounted  to  45  million  pounds,  valued  at 
?125. 000.000.  Natural  silk  is  the  principal  raw 
material  of  our  important  full-fashioned  hosiery 
industry,  estimated  under  normal  conditions  to 
employ  100,000  workers,  of  whom  perhaps  a 
fifth  lost  their  jobs  in  the  first  month  after  im- 
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ported  silk  became  unavailable.  Furtlierniore, 
there  are  some  prodvicts,  notably  military  para- 
chutes and  powder  bags  for  large-caliber  guns, 
for  which  substitutes  have  not  proved  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  to  date.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, W estern  Hemisphere  silk  produc- 
tion would  be  highly  desirable  if  some  way  could 
be  found  of  making  it  economically  feasible. 

The  history  of  silk  goes  back  around  3,000 
years.  It  originated  with  the  Chinese,  who  kept 
it  a  secret  for  25  centuries  by  refusing  any  silk- 
worm eggs  to  foreigners.  But  the  news  leaked 
out  to  Japan  and  India  and  later  reached  the 
western  world,  so  legend  has  it,  through  two 
monks  from  Constantinople,  who  visited  China 
and  vipon  their  return  made  a  report  on  tbe 
silk  industry  to  Emperor  Justinian,  of  the  By- 
zantine Empire. 

Silk  In  Its  Heyday 

As  the  years  passed,  the  manufacture  of  silk 
became  concentrated  in  the  western  countries, 
already  prominent  in  other  branches  of  the  tex- 
tile trade.  The  lush  period  of  tbe  seventeenth 
century  French  monarchy  and  its  elegant  court 
at  Versailles  launched  tbe  heyday  of  silk  in  Eu- 
rope and  made  France  for  three  centuries  the 
center  of  the  silk-manufacturing  industry.  This 
position  is  now  held  by  the  United  States,  which 
consumes  almost  three-fourths  of  world  prodvic- 
tion  of  exportable  silk.  Through  the  centuries, 
though,  the  bulk  of  raw  silk  has  continued  to  be 
prodviced  in  far  eastern  Asia,  with  the  Near  East 
and  the  Mediterranean  Basin  following  as  nnich 
more  limited  sources  of  supply. 

This  enormous  industry  is  based  on  the  silk- 
worm, a  native  of  eastern  Asia,  w  hich  is  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  perfect  insect  life  cycle.  Tlie 
worm,  hatched  from  an  egg,  later  midergoes  a 
period  of  transformation  into  an  inch-long  moth 
that  rarely  flies,  and  then  only  for  short  dis- 
tances. This  change  occurs  inside  a  cocoon 
wliicb  the  silkworm  winds  aboiit  itself  from  a 
fluid  secreted  within  its  body  and  expelled 
through  an  opening  below  the  moutli.  The 
fluid  quickly  solidifies  into  a  fibrous  thread,  with 
each  worm  producing  from  800  to  1,200  yards. 

The  silkworm  eats  green  foliage,  preferably 
certain  species  of  mulberry  leaves,  and  during 
the  last  10  days  before  beginning  to  spin  its 


cocoon  consumes  about  20  times  its  own  weight 
of  leaves.  When  the  cocoon  is  complete  the 
insect  within  is  killed  by  heating,  the  cocoon  is 
soaked  and  unwound  in  a  continuous  strand,  and 
the  finished  product  is  silk  thread,  ready  for  vise 
in  manufacturing.  Some  moths  are  allowed  to 
burst  their  cocoons  and  lay  eggs  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  race. 

Phvsically,  about  the  only  condition  needed 
for  silk  production  is  a  climate  where  the  white 
mulberry  tree  thrives.  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere this  means  an  area  extending  roughly 
from  the  Mason-Dixon  line  in  the  United  States 
to  northern  Argentina.  However,  the  close  per- 
sonal supervision  required  by  the  delicate  worms 
and  cocoons  has  given  the  peasant  family  on 
small  holdings  an  exclusive  advantage  in  the  in- 
dustrv  and  has  handicapped  silk  production  in 
many  countries  where  inexpensive  labor  is 
scarce,  even  though  natural  conditions  are 
favorable. 

The  earliest  New  World  attempt  at  sericulture 
is  attributed  to  Cortes,  who  in  1522  imported 
silkworms  and  mulberry  seeds  into  the  "New 
Spain"  that  became  Mexico.  The  experiment 
failed  to  last  out  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
attempts  have  continued  intermittently  right  up 
to  the  present  day. 

Too  many  of  these  attempts,  inifortunately, 
have  been  of  the  "gold  brick"  variety,  sponsored 
by  fly-by-night  promoters,  who  have  long  re- 
garded silk,  along  with  other  exotic  and  unusual 
products,  as  fair  game.  Individvuils,  groups,  and 
even  whole  governments  have  from  time  to  time 
been  duped  by  glowing  promises  of  riches  in 
this  new  industry.  Few  of  the  ventures  have 
got  beyond  the  tree-planting  stage.  This  has  led 
to  a  great  deal  of  public  skepticism  on  the  sub- 
ject and  has  made  the  way  doubly  hard  for  new 
promotions  of  reputable  sponsorship. 

The  greatest  Western  Hemisphere  progress  has 
been  made  in  Brazil,  where  the  industry  dates 
back  to  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Lack- 
ing a  technical  organization  and  a  market  for 
cocoons,  these  early  ventures  failed,  although 
Italian  immigrants  continued  to  introduce  and 
breed  silkworms  in  a  crude  fashion.  During 
the  last  20  years,  however,  federal,  state,  and 
municipal  governments  have  stimulated  private 
enterprises  and  given  impetus  to  the  production 
of  cocoons  and  raw  silk  in  Brazil,  especially  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 


AMERlLAy  SIl.K  LLLTLRE  hns  nuidi'  its  greatest  priigress  in  Brazil,  irhi-re  these  pictures  were  made.  Above, 
a  icorkman  picks  atcanris  from  thf  ruiilherry  ttri^s  triiere  they  have  heeti  spun. 


Picmres  counesy  U-  8.  Consulate  Cetieral.  Sao  Paulo. 
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Five  years  ago  silk  culture  in  Brazil  appeared 
to  have  a  promising  futvire.  From  an  average 
annual  production  of  179  metric  tons  of  cocoons 
for  the  period  1927-30,  production  increased  to 
an  average  of  561  tons  for  the  5  years,  1931-35. 
In  1936  the  figure  rose  to  600  metric  tons.  In 
1937,  production  dropped  to  393  metric  tons,  and 
the  next  year  saw  little  improvement.  This  fall- 
ing off  in  production  has  been  attributed  chiefly 
to  a  decline  in  world  prices,  which  dampened 
the  enthusiasm  of  those  pioneering  the  crop. 
Large  interests  withdrew,  some  mulberry  trees 
were  removed,  and  for  2  or  3  years  there  were 
few  new  plantings. 

Recently  there  appears  to  have  been  a  revival 
of  interest  in  silk  production,  and  some  increase 
in  the  amovint  produced  has  resulted.  The  1939 
cocoon  crop  for  the  State  of  Sao  Pavilo  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  600  tons,  and  for  the  entire 
country  it  was  almost  700  tons.  Estimates  for 
1940  are  about  the  same. 

At  best,  however,  Brazil  plays  a  very  minor 
role  in  world  silk  production.  The  1939  crop 
amounted  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
.lapan's  production  for  the  same  year  and  was, 
in  fact,  only  about  3  percent  of  Brazil's  own  con- 
sumption, the  rest  being  imported.  There  are, 
however,  certain  factors  in  favor  of  silk  produc- 
tion. Climatic  conditions  in  Sao  Paulo  have 
been  found  exceptionally  favorable  for  cocoon 
production.  The  mulberry  tree  bears  leaves 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  tropical  areas  of 
the  country  a  crop  of  silkworms  can  be  raised 
each  month  from  one  mulberry  orchard.  Even 
in  temperate  Sao  Paulo,  some  growers  have  been 
able  to  obtain  as  many  as  eight  crops  a  year, 
four  times  as  many  as  normal  Japanese  practice. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  industry  as  seri- 
culture on  a  large  scale  is  fully  in  line  with  the 
desire  of  the  Brazilian  government  to  diversify 
the  nation's  agriculture.  Several  public  insti- 
tutions are  maintaining  experimental  work  in 
the  belief  that  silk  will  play  an  important  role  in 
the  future  of  Brazilian  economy. 

Elsewhere  in  Latin  America  there  are  many 
areas  considered  suitable  for  silk  production. 
Cuba  has  been  talked  about  for  years  as  a  pos- 
sible site.  As  long  ago  as  1842,  200,000  mul- 
berry trees  were  imported  from  tlie  Philippines 
and  planted  on  a  Cuban  estate.  In  1928  plans 
progressed  to  the  point  of  designating  the  south- 


ern slopes  of  the  mountains  in  the  Province  of 
Pinar  del  Rio  as  suitable  sites  for  the  venture 
and  appointing  an  Italian  silk  authority  as  con- 
sultant to  the  government.  The  National  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  is  continuing  its  experi- 
ments, but  Cuban  economists  are  reported  to  es- 
timate that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  silk  of  some- 
thing like  100  percent  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  venture  profitable. 

All  Around  the  Map 

Chile  has  tried  to  encourage  silk  culture 
through  the  Commission  of  Minor  Industries  of 
the  National  Board  of  Agricultural  Exports,  but 
has  met  with  little  success.  In  1939  the  Chilean 
government  commissioned  a  sericulturist  to  go 
to  Europe  and  Asia  and  study  the  silk  industry, 
but  there  are  no  further  reports  on  the  program. 

In  1936  the  Argentine  National  Board  of  Edu- 
cation undertook  a  campaign  to  promote  silk 
culture  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  country 
in  order  to  cut  down  an  annual  silk  bill  of 
around  20  million  pesos.  One  step  was  to  in- 
struct primary  teachers  throughout  the  country 
to  impress  upon  their  pupils  the  fact  that  silk 
was  an  industry  from  which  thousands  of 
humble  Argentine  folk  might  some  day  earn  a 
living.  The  National  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
joined  in  the  campaign,  and  a  good  many  white 
mulberry  trees  were  planted,  but  there  have 
been  no  further  reports  of  success. 

Colombia  enjoyed  a  brief  silk  "boom"  in  the 
early  1800's,  when  a  group  of  Catholic  priests 
imported  mulberry  trees  from  the  Philippines 
and  silkworms  from  Spain  and  tried  to  launch 
the  industry  near  Bogota.  Interest  died  out  by 
1845,  although  there  are  still  many  mulberry 
trees  growing  in  Colombia. 

Silk-production  ventures  turn  up  all  around 
the  map  of  Latin  America.  The  government  of 
Costa  Rica  in  1926  exempted  domestically  pro- 
duced silk  from  payment  of  export  duty,  but 
this  had  no  effect.  The  State  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  planted  a  grove  of  mulberry  trees  about 
1930,  but  the  great  industry  that  was  visualized 
never  materialized.  There  are  also  reports  of 
short-lived  projects  in  Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  and 
Panama. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  the  same  story,  with 
variations,  and  it  goes  back  to  colonial  days.  In 
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160*)  King  James  I  of  England  tried  to  introduce 
the  silk  industry  to  the  Colonies,  but  a  shipwreck 
ruined  the  venture.  It  was  tried  again  in  1619. 
unsuccessfully.  In  1622  silkworm  eggs,  mulberry 
trees,  and  detailed  instructions  were  sent  over, 
hut  cotton  and  tobacco  proved  more  attractive 
to  the  colonists. 

Silkworm  culture  was  to  have  been  the  major 
industry  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  according  to 
the  plan  of  Governor  Oglethorpe  and  bis  trus- 
tees. In  1735,  2  years  after  the  colony  was 
founded,  8  pounds  of  silk  were  exported  from 
Georgia.  This  increased  to  700  pounds  in  1758 
and  over  10,000  pounds  the  next  year.  After 
more  than  20  years  of  trying,  however,  the 
Georgia  colonists,  who  could  not  eat  mulberry 
leaves  and  cocoons,  abandoned  the  attempt  in 
favor  of  growing  their  own  food. 

A  South  Carolina  historian  reports  that  a  col- 
onist named  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  made  S2,000 
a  year  in  the  early  1700's  by  growing  silk  on  his 
plantation.  "Silk  Hope."  Connecticut  got  into 
the  game  in  1760  and  for  85  years  led  all  States 
in  the  amount  produced.  Pemisylvania  and  New 
Jersey  became  interested  in  1765.  but  desisted  in 
the  late  70"s  in  deference  to  a  slight  military 
engagement.  After  the  Revolution,  bounties  for 
silk  production  were  oflFered  from  time  to  time, 
notably  by  Pennsylvania  and  California,  and  the 
latter  State  revived  the  ])ractice  in  1866  without 
result. 

One  of  the  greatest  booms  in  1_  nited  States 
history  was  a  silk-growing  craze  that  swept  the 
country  in  about  1838,  reaching  its  peak  in 
southern  New  England.  Plants  and  crops  of 
all  kinds  were  displaced  to  make  room  for  mul- 
berry trees.  Barely  a  year  later  the  bubble 
burst,  ruining  thousands  of  speculators.  Mul- 
berry trees,  which  had  been  worth  their  weight 
in  gold,  could  not  be  sold  at  any  price.  To 
climax  the  deflation,  a  blight  broke  out  and 
destroyed  most  of  the  trees. 

From  1884  until  1891  and  again  between  1902 
and  1908  the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
ducted experiments  in  sericulture,  financed  by 
congressional  appropriations,  as  an  official  test 
of  the  adaptability  of  the  industry  to  this  coun- 
try. Bulletins  and  reports  were  issued,  and  silk- 
worm eggs  and  mulberry  cuttings  were  distrib- 
uted to  those  interested.  All  of  this  was  dis- 
continued in  1908,  and  the  publications  issued 


are  out  of  print,  altliough  they  may  be  con- 
sulted at  some  of  the  larger  public  libraries. 

Sitniniing  It  Up 

Last  summer,  because  of  many  requests,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  s  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology and  Plant  Quarantine  issued  the  follow- 
ing sununary  of  the  silk  experimentation:  "The 
investigations  indicated  that  with  reasonable 
care  silkworm  cocoons  could  be  produced  almost 
anj-^vhere  in  the  L  nited  States  and  that  the  mul- 
berry, the  food  plant  of  the  worm,  also  did  well 
throughout  the  country.  These  studies  indi- 
cated, however,  that  the  cost  of  raising  the  co- 
coons and  reeling  raw  silk  was  entirely  too  great 
to  compete  with  imported  raw  silk  coming 
largely  from  the  Orient.  Especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  reeling  raw  silk  from  cocoons,  which  re- 
quires special  machinery  and  skilled  operators, 
competition  with  the  imported  product  ap- 
peared impracticable." 

Reference  to  the  excessive  expense  of  the 
reeling  process  constantly  recurs  in  any  discus- 
sion of  American  silk  possibilities.  There  is. 
however,  another  processing  method,  in  which 
cocoons  are  not  unwound  but  are  crushed,  and 
the  mass  is  forced  through  tiny  holes  to  form 
thread  in  a  mamier  similar  to  that  used  in  pro- 
ducing rayon.  This  was  the  method  used  by  an 
eastern  manufacturer  in  processing  a  batch  of 
cocoons  produced  this  year  at  the  Alabama  State 
prison  farm,  where  one  of  the  latest  United 
States  silk  experiments  has  been  launched. 

The  finished  product  is  called  spun  silk,  as 
distinguished  from  reeled  silk.  It  is  reported 
fairly  satisfactory  for  some  products,  if  not  for 
silk  hosiery.  There  are  indications  that  some 
of  the  discouragements  relating  to  reeled-silk 
production  in  this  country  may  not  apply  to 
spun  silk.  At  any  rate,  the  subject  remains  to 
be  thoroughly  investigated. 

Thus  it  has  gone,  down  through  the  years,  with 
sericulture  in  the  Americas.  So  long  as  there  is 
a  market  for  natural  silk  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
sphere.  the  question  of  the  New  World  s  ability 
to  produce  its  own  raw  material  probably  will 
continue  to  be  discussed.  To  date,  the  prospects 
are  discouraging,  hut  modern  mechanical  devel- 
opments being  what  they  are,  the  picture  could 
some  day  change. 
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Young  America  on  the  Farm 


SEVERAL  million  young  people  now  growing 
lip  on  farms  will  be  feeding  and  clothing 
the  Americas  tomorrow.  That  is  why  several  of 
the  American  republics  have  programs  for  train- 
ing their  farm  youth,  both  in  technical  skills 
and  in  citizenship. 

Shown  on  this  page  are  members  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture-spon- 
sored 4  H  Clubs,  oldest  and  largest  of  these 
youth  programs  and  model  for  an  increasing 
number  of  new  ones.  There  are  a  million  and 
a  half  4-H  Club  members  in  the  48  States, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Encouraged 
by  the  success  of  the  Puerto  Rican  clubs,  other 
Spanish-s|jeaking  lands  of  the  Americas  have 
adopted  the  movement.  The  5-C  Clubs  of  Cuba 
and  the  5— V  Clubs  of  Vene/Aiela  are  active 
groups,  growing  rapidly.  The  Dominican  Re- 
public has  recently  established  clubs  of  this 
type,  calling  them  Clubes  Agricolas  Juveniles. 
A  similar  program  is  reported  under  way  in 
Haiti  and  one  is  planned  in  Chile. 


VISITED  STATES  /,""."  ^'"'y- 

laiul  plt'd^e  allegiance  to 
the  flag.  Members  are  taught  loyalty  to  country, 
community,  and  club. 


(Jfl ll^E  4^]\  fltig  is  shown  to  group  of  club  members  from  l\ew  Mexico 
and  Pennsylvania  by  Miss  Oraciela  Mandujauo.  assistant 
director  of  Institute  for  Rural  Information  of  dhile.  it  ho  plans  to 
organize  clubs  in  her  country. 


PUERTO  R!CA^  ^-h  girl  tvUh 

prize  -  winning 
canned  goods,  on  display  at  Ponce 
Fair,  the  island's  biggest  rural  expo- 
sititm. 
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Birthday  of  a  Bonanza 


hv  Louis  C.  Xolan 

JLST  100  years  ago  this  nioiitli  a  Liiited  States 
diplomat  in  Pent  reported  a  valuable  dis- 
co\  ery.  The  treasure  was  not  gold,  but  giiano — 
a  rich  nitrogen-bearing  fertilizer  that  soon  be- 
came an  important  item  of  Peruvian  trade  with 
tbe  Lnited  States.  Tliis  trade,  now  extinct, 
merits  a  niche  in  inter- American  history  as  one 
of  the  first  examples  of  ^  estem  Hemisphere 
teamwork  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 

It  was  on  November  27,  1841,  that  James  C. 
Pickett,  of  Kentucky,  called  the  attention  of  his 
government  to  tlie  vast  deposits  of  guano  lying 
unused  on  some  islands  off  the  Peruvian  coast. 

"A  new^  source  of  wealth  .  .  .  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  Peru,"  he  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Daniel  ^  ebster.  "It  is  a  produc- 
tion called  in  the  Indian  language  huano,  and 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  excrement  of 
marine  birds.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
some  small  islands  a  few  degrees  to  the  south  of 
Lima  and  has  been  used  in  agriculture  for  ma- 
nure from  time  immejiiorial.  It  was  so  used  by 
the  Indians  before  tbe  Conquest    .    .  ." 

This  keen-eyed  diplomat  gave  the  first  official 
impulse  to  the  de\  elopment  of  an  industrv  whicli 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  of  mutual  benefit 
to  both  Peru  and  the  Lnited  States.  Peru%ian 
agriculturists  and  citizens  generally  profited  be- 
cause tbe  guano  deposits  were  tbe  property  of 
the  nation,  and  the  income  from  guano  sales 
went  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  Peruvian  government  and  avoiding  tbe  ne- 
cessity for  taxes.  American  farmers  benefited 
because  they  were  in  dire  need  of  a  good  fer- 
tilizer for  tlieir  depleted  lands,  and  Peruvian 
guano  was  the  best  and  about  the  onlv  com- 
mercial fertilizer  on  the  market. 

The  presence  of  the  guano  deposits  off  tlie 
Peruvian  coast  is  due  to  a  chain  of  circumstances. 
The  Humboldt  current  from  the  Antarctic  re- 
gion bathes  tbe  semitropical  coast  of  Peru  with 
chilling  waters,  producing  temperatures  suited 
to  the  propagation  of  numberless  fish.  These 
fisli  attract  the  chief  guano-producing  birds — 
the  cormorant  i  guanay  I,  the  jielican  i  alcatraz  i. 
tbe  lancer  (  piquero  i.  and  the  blue-footed  booljy 
(camanay  l — which  dip  and  dive  in  tlie  blue 


Pacific  waters  and  come  finally  to  rest  on  the 
rocky  islands  offshore.  There  these  birds  leave 
their  valuable  excrement,  a  guano  that  contains 
from  12  to  16  percent  nitrogen.  Once  the  de- 
posits are  made,  tbe  dry  and  rainless  climate 
preserves  them  indefinitely. 

The  high  agricultural  attainments  of  the  Incas 
were  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact  tliat  they 
carried  guano  from  these  islands  and  extended 
their  cultivated  fields  far  over  the  naturally  arid 
regions.  Thoroughly  appreciative  of  these 
guano-producing  birds,  tbe  Incas  rigorously  pro- 
tected them  by  law  and  administered  their  guano 
industry  so  as  to  conserve  this  bountiful  gift  of 
nature. 

But  the  rugged  conqiiistadores.  who  exploited 
the  matchless  underground  resources  of  Peru  so 
thoroughly,  left  undiscovered  and  intact  the 
guano  wealth  so  plainly  visible  upon  tlie  surface. 
La\  ish  nature  continued  on  through  the  ages  to 
produce  tbe  rich  nitrogenous  deposits,  heedless 
of  the  comings  and  goings  of  gold-blinded 
Spaniards. 

Until  shortly  liefore  1841.  when  Pickett  wrote 
his  epoch-making  letter  to  Secretary  ^  ebster. 
the  guano  deposits  were  virtually  unknown  to 
the  outside  world,  but  once  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  the  islands  got  under  way.  the  industry 
assumed  enormous  proportions.  In  one  20-year 
period  alone  more  than  10  million  tons,  with  an. 
export  value  ranging  from  S20.000.000  to  S30.- 
000,000,  were  extracted  from  one  small  group  of 
islands.  The  surface  of  one  island  was  lowered 
more  tlian  a  hundred  feet  by  the  removal  of  its 
crust  of  guano. 

Only  a  relatively  small  part  of  this  guano, 
however,  found  its  way  into  tbe  Lnited  States 
market.  Regular  importation  into  tbe  Lnited 
States  began  in  1844.  with  Baltimore  as  the  chief 
center  of  distribution.  The  South  was  the  cen- 
ter of  the  demand.  The  exhausted  tobacco  lands 
in  tbe  upper  South  in  particular,  and  the  cotton 
lands  in  the  lower  South  to  a  lesser  extent,  were 
strongly  in  need  of  the  rejuvenating  ammoniac 
properties  of  a  suitable  fertilizer.  Tbe  use  of 
guano   consequently  became  widespread,  and 
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Guano  birds  at  home  in  the  Facific. 

farmers  became  extravagant  in  their  expecta- 
tions of  it. 

At  least  one  leading  periodical  expected  an 
agricultviral  revolution.  The  editor  of  the  pub- 
lication, "Price  Current,"  wrote  in  1844:  ''And 
here  begins  another  revolution  -a  revolution 
in  agriculture.  .  .  .  All  the  worn-ovit  tobacco 
lands  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  sand  hills 
along  the  seacoast  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina ...  all  these  will  .  .  .  become  converted 
to  the  most  arable  and  productive  soils  of  the 
country  .  . 

As  we  now  know,  no  agricultural  revolution 
resulted  from  the  use  of  guano.  However,  since 
it  did  fill  a  crying  need  of  North  American 
farmers,  it  practically  monopolized  the  United 
States  fertilizer  market  down  to  the  1860's  and 
continued  to  be  an  important  item  of  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  until  about  1875.  At 
that  time,  with  the  guano  deposits  greatly  re- 
duced, nitrate  of  soda  from  the  Province  of  Tara- 
paca  assumed  greater  commercial  importance  as 
a  fertilizer. 

Guano  never  again  regained  its  former  place 
in  the  United  States  market.  Like  many  other 
products  that  can  be  made  artificially,  it  yielded 


to  substitutes  of  similar  properties.  Today  ex- 
ports are  of  minor  importance  and  go  chiefly  to 
nearby  Latin-American  countries. 

The  guano  industry  remains  important  within 
Peru,  however,  both  to  the  government  and  to 
the  farmers  of  the  country.  The  enterprise  is 
handled  by  the  Campania  Administradora  del 
Guano,  a  government-sponsored  corporation, 
which  has  several  thousand  employees  and  oper- 
ates a  small  fleet.  Under  this  system  the  fer- 
tilizer is  furnished  to  farmers  at  moderate  prices, 
and  the  demand  far  exceeds  quantities  the  com- 
pany is  equipped  to  supply.  In  1940,  for  in- 
stance, orders  were  placed  for  229,000  metric 
tons  of  guano,  but  only  a  little  more  tlian  half 
that  amount  was  obtained.  It  is  apportioned  to 
farmers  on  the  basis  of  their  soil-conservation 
needs,  an  arrangement  that  prevents  overex- 
pansion  of  the  industry  and  depletion  of  the 
supply. 

While  Peru  now  ships  no  guano  to  the  United 
States,  its  introduction  and  use  in  this  country 
is  notable  in  the  chronicle  of  inter-American 
trade  relations  as  an  early  instance  of  the  sup- 
plying of  one  American  nation's  needs  from  the 
abundance  of  another. 
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The  Dominican  Republic 

Cradle  of  the  Americas 


bv  Philip  Leonard  Green 

1 Y  THEN  Christopher  Columbus  first  jour- 
W  neyed  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
he  called  Hispaniola  he  found  a  land  which  the 
native  Indians  called  Quisqueya,  "Mother  of  the 
Earth."  Today  that  land  is  the  Dominican  Re- 
|mhlic.  which  shares  the  West  Indies  island  witli 
the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

^  hatever  the  native  reason  for  calling  their 
country  "Mother  of  the  Earth."  it  certainly 
earned  that  descriptioix  in  the  glorious  period 
of  Spanish  exploration  that  followed  Columbus" 
arrival.  Quisqueya  was  the  starting  point  for  a 
fanlike  migration  of  men  and  women  to  all  parts 
of  the  New  \^  orld. 

On  the  island  was  founded  Santo  Domingo, 
which  now  is  called  Ciudad  Trujillo.  and  is  the 
capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Oldest  per- 
manent settlement  of  European  origin  in  the 
Americas,  it  was  established  August  4.  1496,  by 
Bartholomew  Columbus,  brother  of  Christopher, 
and  named  for  his  patron  saint  and  his  father, 
both  of  whom  were  called  Domingo.  Here  was 
celebrated  the  first  mass  on  American  soil.  Here 
was  established  the  first  European  govenuneni 
in  the  \{  estern  World.  Here,  too,  one  may  still 
see  some  of  the  first  monuments  of  the  white 
man's  civilization  in  America. 

^  bile  the  Spaniards  were  pushing  out  from 
Hispaniola  in  various  directions  toward  conti- 
nental America,  Santo  Domingo  was  the  hub  in 
the  vast  and  gro^\"ing  zone  of  Spanish  influence 
in  the  New  World.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  first 
archdiocese  in  the  ^  est  Indies,  and  its  Royal 
Audiencia  held  the  reins  of  political  power  over 
all  the  Antilles.  The  first  university  of  the 
Americas  was  Santo  Domingo's  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquinas,  which  came  into  being  in  1538 — almost 
a  hundred  years  before  Harvard. 

In  order  to  symbolize  the  unique  position  oc- 
cupied by  this  country  as  the  "Cradle  of  the 
Americas,"  the  government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  for  some  time  contemplated  the 
erection  of  a  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse. 
Other  American  nations  have  been  invited  to 
participate  in  honoring  the  great  admiral.  Tlie 


L  nited  States,  through  a  resolution  of  Congress 
appropriating  nearly  a  million  dollars  and 
through  numerous  official  statements,  has  sig- 
nified its  approval  of  this  proposal. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  grown  tremen- 
dously in  the  last  century.  At  present  it  con- 
tains over  1,500.000  people  as  compared  with  an 
estimated  population  of  about  54,000  inhabitants 
in  1824.  Even  since  1921,  when  the  first  official 
count  was  made,  the  population  has  almost 
doubled.  According  to  present  estimates,  the 
density  of  population  is  about  85  to  the  square 
mile,  exceeded  only  by  Haiti,  El  Salvador,  and 
Cuba  among  all  the  American  republics.  Even 
so.  some  parts  of  the  country  still  offer  oppor- 
tiuiities  for  settlement  because  of  uneven  dis- 
tril)ution  of  the  population.  The  settlement  of 
refugees  at  Sosiia  (see  "Refugee-Farmers  at 
Sosiia,"  p.  12 1  is  an  attempt  to  utilize  such 
regions,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  refugees  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  New  ^  orld. 

The  original  Indian  strain  has  long  since  lost 
its  identity  in  the  population  picture.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  mixed  races, 
about  one-fifth  are  rSegroes,  and  about  one-sev- 
enth are  European,  mostly  of  Spanish  origin. 

Like  the  population,  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
unevenly  distributed  throughout  the  Republic. 
Since  the  people's  livelihood  comes  mainly  from 
agriculture,  this  factor  takes  on  far  greater  im- 
portance than  it  has  in  countries  where  mining 
and  industry  furnish  other  sources  of  income. 

Like  most  Caribbean  countries,  the  Domini- 
can Repul)lic  depends  on  a  small  number  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  its  income.  Sugar  is  by  far 
the  leader,  accounting  for  three-fifths  of  the  in- 
come from  exports.  Another  fifth  conies  from 
cacao  and  coffee.  Dominican  cacao,  inciden- 
tally, is  of  unusually  high  quality.  Tobacco, 
corn,  beans,  mangos,  and  pineapples  are  also 
g^o^\^l. 

Recently  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to 
promote  the  growth  of  other  products,  both  in 
order  to  free  the  countrx  from  iti-  dependence 
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Forest  scenery  abounds  in  the  Dominican  Republic.    At  the  left  is  an  irrigation  canal;  at  rii^ht,  a  jungle  landing. 


on  imports  for  such  widely  used  foodstviffs  as  rice 
and  wheat  and  to  develop  new  sources  of  income. 
Highways  have  heen  built  in  the  interior  to 
make  it  easier  for  farmers  to  bring  their  crops 
to  market.  Improvements  in  harvesting,  grad- 
ing, packing,  and  marketing  have  been  sought. 
Certain  agricultural  industries,  such  as  banana 
growing,  have  been  expanded.  Essential  oil 
crops  are  regarded  as  a  potential  field  of  devel- 
opment, as  are  forest  industries,  at  present 
greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  adequate  transpor- 
tation facilities.  Dominican  mahogany  is  con- 
sidered by  some  experts  to  be  of  the  highest 
quality. 

Because  of  the  government's  interest  in  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  expansion,  it  is  extremely 
friendly  to  investments  from  abroad.  Thus, 
from  being  at  one  time  one  of  the  least  stable 
of  countries,  the  Dominican  Republic  has  be- 
come one  of  the  easiest  in  which  to  do  business. 

The  Republic  is  readily  accessible  from  United 
States  ports.  From  New  York  to  Ciudad  Tru- 
jillo  takes  5  days  by  steamer,  but  for  those  who 
require  speed  the  airplane  has  cut  this  to  7 
hours.    Within  the  Republic  there  are  about 


3,000  miles  of  highways  and  roads.  The  capital 
is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  country  by  three 
main  highways.  The  country  is  also  criss- 
crossed by  a  network  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines  and  is  connected  with  the  United  Stales  by 
cable  and  wireless  communications. 

Altliough  situated  in  the  tropics,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  has  an  ideal  climate.  The  mean 
temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  country  is 
from  74°  to  77°  F.  The  plains  of  the  Constanza 
Valley  and  other  interior  regions  are  not  infre- 
quently covered  with  frost  during  the  cooler 
season  and  temperatures  of  around  freezing  have 
been  known  in  some  areas  during  the  period 
between  December  and  February.  Rainfall  is 
generally  heavy,  but  in  some  regions  of  the  north 
the  government  has  had  to  undertake  irrigation 
projects  in  order  to  supply  sufficient  water  to 
farmers  in  those  parts. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  the  United  States  have  moved  closer 
together  in  a  program  of  mutual  cooperation, 
to  which  both  governments  have  firmly  pledged 
themselves.  One  of  the  outstanding  events  took 
place  when  the  two  Republics  signed  a  conven- 
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tion  on  ^epteinl)er  24.  1440.  undt-r  xsliicli  the 
Dominican  Republic  resumed  control  over  the 
collection  of  its  own  customs.  i  For  many  years 
such  collections  had  l)een  in  charge  of  an  official 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  L  nited 
States. )  At  the  same  time  pro\  isions  were  made 
for  the  payment  of  debts  owed  to  United  States 
creditors. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  set  .-.^ide  S3,300,- 
000  to  lend  for  public  works  and  other  purposes. 
Among  the  items  included  are  .$400,000  for  a 
hotel  in  Ciudad  Trujillo  and  S250.000  for  a 
slaughterhouse  and  refrigeration  plant  which 
should  improve  the  standard  of  li\ing  by  pro- 
viding the  peoj)le  with  much-nee('i\-!  fresh  meat. 
The  Dominican  Repul)lic  was  a. 'so  one  of  the 
first  countries  to  receive  aid  ur.rk  r  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act. 

Recently  the  Dominican  Republic,  like  many 
other  American  Repulilics,  has  lost  heavilv 
through  virtual  disappearance  of  its  non-Ameri- 
can markets,  (.onsequently.  every  eflFort  is  being 
made  to  revamp  agricidtural  production  so  that 
more  of  the  commodities  that  the  L  nited  States 
needs  may  be  grown.  But  before  this  is  done, 
investigation  of  the  actual  situation  an»l  poten- 
tialities must  he  made,  and  that  requires  time 
and  money. 

Now.  in  many  coiuitries.  tlie  L  nited  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  assists  by  pro%iding 
experts  to  help  study  just  such  problems.  In 
the  case  of  the  Dominican  Republic  it  has  been 
particularly  fortunate  that  a  private  institu- 
tion— the  Falk  Foundation  of  Pittsburgh — has 
interested  itself  to  tlie  extent  of  making  funds 
available  for  a  complete  survey.  This  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Brookings  Institution  and 
covers  economic,  medical,  and  social  ]>liases  of 
the  Republic's  life.  \^  bile  at  first  sight  it  mav 
not  seem  as  dramatic  as  many  of  tlie  things  that 
are  being  attempted  today,  it  is  one  of  tlie  most 
far-sighted  pioneer  efforts  to  aid  hemisphere  sol- 
idarity, and  that  is  bound  to  have  practical  and 
lasting  results.  Indeed,  tlie  Dominican  Repub- 
lic may  again  take  up  its  liistoric  role  as  a  center 
from  which  new  ideas  and  new  initiati\es  mav 
radiate. 

• 

Some  of  the  oil  w  ells  in  Lake  Maracaibo,  Vene- 
zuela, are  drilled  eight  nules  off  shore. 
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Refugee-Farmers  at  Sosua 


by  Julius  Moritzen* 

ON  THE  northern  shore  of  the  Doininiean 
Republic,  near  the  port  city  of  Puerto 
Plata,  young  men  and  women  refugees  from  tlie 
turmoil  of  central  Europe  are  beginning  a  new 
life.  Far  from  their  native  lands,  these  young 
people — most  of  them  city  bred — are  learning 
the  good  farm  life  of  the  New  World,  and  they 
are  liking  it. 

Thev  are  the  advance  guard — 400  strong  of 
the  Sosiia  settlement,  most  ambitious  project  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  for  the  resettlement  of 
European  refugees.  Now  nearing  its  second 
birthday,  the  experiment  is  bearing  fruit  thai 
seems  to  assure  future  progress. 

It  all  began  a  little  more  than  2  years  ago, 
even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war, 
when  President  Roosevelt  called  the  Evian  Con- 


"Mr.  Moritzen  is  a  New  York  writer  on  international 
affairs.  Among  his  works  are  "The  Peace  Movement  of 
America"  and  "Georg  Brandes  in  Life  and  Letters."'  He 
has  in  preparation  a  book  on  the  Dominican  Republic, 
to  be  ready  for  publication  in  1942,  the  year  of  the  450th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America. 


ference  of  32  nations  to  consider  the  distress  of 
the  Jewish  people  of  central  Europe.  Only  con- 
crete proposal  to  come  before  that  conference 
was  an  offer  of  President  Rafael  Leonidas  Tru- 
jillo  Molina,  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  to  per- 
mit gradual  settlement  of  up  to  100,000  refugees 
on  his  personal  property  of  27,000  acres  at  Sosiia. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  regions 
of  this  Caribbean  republic.  (See  "Cradle  of  the 
Americas,"  p.  9.) 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  land  for  colonization  through  a 
survey  made  by  President  Roosevelt's  Committee 
on  Political  Refugees.  The  survey  party,  com- 
posed of  scientists  lent  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  delved  into  every 
phase  of  the  problem — soil,  health,  climate,  and 
crops.  Their  conclusion  was  that  no  more  ideal 
spot  than  Sosiia  could  be  found. 

The  project  really  began  to  move  after  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Dominican  Republic  Settle- 
ment Association,  commonly  known  as  Dorsa. 
Credit  for  bringing  Dorsa  into  existence  goes  to 


James  N.  Rosenberg,  New  York  attorney  and 
philanthropist,  who  had  had  experience  with 
population  resettlement  problems  elsewhere, 
particularly  in  Russia.  He  already  knew  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Rosen,  who  had  been  in 
Russia  as  agricultural  expert  for  the  American 
Relief  Administration,  which,  under  Herbert 
Hoover's  direction,  fed  famine-stricken  post-rev- 
olutionary Russia.  Beginning  in  a  small  way 
by  bringing  23  poor  Jewish  families  from  Odessa 
and  settling  them  in  the  Crimea,  Dr.  Rosen  had 
by  1938  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  300,000 
refugees  as  self-supporting  farmers.  It  was  Dr. 
Rosen,  then,  who  was  cliosen  to  direct  the  Sosiia 
Settlement  for  better  or  for  worse.  A  personal 
survey  convinced  him  that  the  project  was  thor- 
oughly feasible.  With  Dr.  David  J.  Sweitzer  as 
liis  assistant  he  took  charge  of  the  colony  and 
of  the  office  headquarters  at  Ciudad  Trujillo. 
The  Falk  Foundation  of  Pittsburgh,  of  which 
Leon  Falk  is  president,  volunteered  its  services 
and  from  the  start  rendered  valuable  assistance, 
financial  and  otherwise. 

An  example  will  show  who  the  settlers  are 
and  how  they  are  adapting  themselves  to  their 

new  homes.    Consider  the  A  's,  a  married 

couple  in  their  early  thirties.  In  March  1940, 
after  months  of  wrangling  over  traveling  creden- 
tials, they  left  Munich,  Germany,  and  arrived  in 
Sosiia  in  May  with  the  first  group  of  colonists 
to  reach  the  New  World  haven.  In  the  home- 
land, 5  years  earlier,  tliey  had  been  a  normal 
newly  married  couple,  he  with  a  future  before 
him  in  the  textile  business.  They  had  begun 
the  purchase  of  a  small  suburban  home.  At  the 
time  they  left  they  were  near  poverty — property 
and  prospects  gone. 

For  the  first  6  months  of  their  residence  in 
Sosiia  they  lived  in  the  community  barracks  of 
the  settlement,  learning  to  adjust  themselves  to 
new  foods,  new  daily  routines,  and  the  physical 
labor  neither  of  them  had  done  before.  Many 
of  their  hours  were  spent  studying  Spanish,  the 
official  language  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
colony. 

Dorsa  guaranteed  them  a  year  of  this  mainte- 
nance and  training,  but  at  the  end  of  6  months 
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they  were  deemed  ready  for  a  venture  on  their 
own  and  moved  to  their  own  homestead.  This 
consists  of  a  small  hut  substantial  frame  dwell- 
ing with  electric  lights,  running  water,  and  a 
refrigerator.  With  it  go  ahout  10  acres  of  land, 
some  tools,  and  essential  livestock.  The  sum 
total  is  valued  at  $1,600,  which  they  will  begin 
to  repay  to  Dorsa  after  2  years. 

The  A  's  are  farming  their  own  fields, 

growing  most  of  their  own  food,  and  beginning  to 
harvest  some  crops  for  cash  sale.  What  they  do 
not  grow  they  buy  at  the  Sosiia  cooperative  store. 
Their  home  and  their  farm  fill  most  of  their 
hours;  such  leisure  as  they  have  is  spent  in 
horseback  riding  or  in  swimming. 

Multiply  this  little  family  by  some  scores  and 
you  get  the  idea  of  the  problems  that  beset  Dorsa 
in  its  beginning — selection  of  settlers,  passports 
and  visas,  and  sailings,  adjustment  to  environ- 
ment, medical  care,  temperate  zone  people  in 
the  tropics,  city  people  on  the  farm — all  these 
and  many  more.  There  was  even  the  special 
problem  of  the  baby  smuggled  in  by  the  first 
arrivals  in  the  days  before  there  were  facilities 
for  families  with  children.  Even  yet,  inciden- 
tally, there  are  few  such  families  in  the  colony, 
which  is  largely  made  up  of  single  men  and 
women  and  fewer  young  married  couples. 

It  will  be  difficult,  admittedly,  for  the  colo- 
nists to  obtain  sufficient  incomes  to  repay  their 
loans  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  stand- 
ard of  living  near  that  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. They  are  counting  heavily  on  the  in- 
creased prodviction  they  can  attain  by  mecha- 
nized farming  and  on  the  advantages  that  coop- 
erative production  and  selling  will  bring  them. 
They  are  planning,  too,  to  introduce  a  variety 
of  new  crops  which  the  United  States  is  inter- 
ested in  seeing  produced  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  complement  its  own  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

With  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Atherton  Lee, 
director  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  in  Puerto  Rico,  several  essen- 
tial oil  plants  have  been  started.  Among  these 
are  lemon  grass,  citronella  grass,  and  ilang-ilang, 
which  enjoy  a  good  export  market  as  sources  of 
perfumes  and  drugs.  A  new  export  article  for 
the  Dominican  Republic  will  be  castor  beans, 
for  the  cultivation  of  which  1,000  acres  have 
been  set  aside.  A  United  States  corporation  has 
contracted  to  purchase  from  Dorsa  large  quan- 


tities of  castor  beans.  Bamboo  cultivation  has 
also  been  suggested  as  a  useful  addition  to  plant 
development  in  the  colony.  Shoots  have  been 
obtained  from  a  variety  which  was  developed  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  which  is  resistant  to  termites. 

Among  the  crops  already  successfully  grown 
at  Sosua  are  bananas,  coconuts,  yucca,  sweet- 
potatoes,  mangos,  and  a  variety  of  other  vege- 
tables and  fruits  usually  produced  in  the  sub- 
tropics.  The  dairy  industry  gives  promise  of 
becoming  valuable  to  the  colonists.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  cheese  making,  and  a  consid- 
erable quantity  is  already  finding  its  market  in 
other  sections  of  the  country,  which  previously 
have  used  little  in  the  way  of  dairy  products. 
An  excellent  herd  of  cattle  was  provided  from 
the  start,  and  supplies  of  milk  are  plentiful. 
There  is,  in  addition,  a  variety  of  poultry.  Few 
farmers  of  the  United  States  are  better  equipped, 
either  for  self-sufficiency  or  for  sale  to  others. 

Anniversary  Evening 

On  the  evening  of  January  31,  1941,  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  colony's  first  year,  an 
inspection  party  arrived  at  Sosiia.  For  this 
group  the  visit  was  a  demonstration  that  the 
colony  is  fated  for  a  promising  future.  That 
nobody  is  allowed  to  go  hungry  was  attested 
by  the  fine  array  of  food  served,  all  of  it  grown 
right  there  in  the  colony.  The  theatrical  per- 
formance that  evening  would  have  done  credit 
to  professionals,  which,  indeed,  many  of  the  per- 
formers were  in  their  native  lands.  It  was  an 
evening  of  gaiety,  fellowship,  and  good  will. 

Wartime  curtailment  of  transportation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe  has  imposed 
a  barrier  to  more  rapid  growth  of  the  colony  by 
seriously  handicapping  Dorsa's  efforts  to  trans- 
plant the  additional  refugees  eager  for  the  jour- 
ney. The  end  of  the  war  will  improve  this  sit- 
uation. Dorsa's  plans,  it  should  be  noted,  go 
beyond  the  end  of  the  emergency,  for  there  are 
few  among  the  colonists  who  think  of  eventual 
return  to  Europe.  Sosua  is  their  home,  and 
there  they  plan  to  remain,  making  it  an  ever 
more  inviting  haven  for  the  relatives  and  friends 
they  left  behind. 

To  deal  with  expanding  needs  there  are  50,000 
acres  available  in  addition  to  the  27,000  acres 
already  occupied.    This  land  has  likewise  been 
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NEW  BRAZILIAN  CHEMICAL  PLANT 

A  plant  inaiiufacturini:  a  varied  line  of 
chemicals,  eitlier  not  heretofore  produced  in 
Brazil  or  produced  in  iniiufficient  quantities  to 
supplv  local  demands,  hegan  operations  this 
year  at  Barigui.  State  of  Parana.  Brazil.  Em- 
phasizing the  national  character  of  the  enter- 
l>rise,  the  plant  is  capitalized  hy  individuals  or 
firms  of  the  State  of  Parana:  all  its  officers 
technicians  and  emj)loyees  are  Brazilians:  and. 
^^ith  the  exception  of  the  electric  power  gen- 
eration installation,  all  nuiterial  used  in  con- 
struction Avas  locally  produced. 
OLIVE  GROWING  IN  ARGENTINA 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Argentina 
has  created  an  advisory  committee  on  olive 
cultivation,  designed  to  promote  and  coordi- 
nate the  development  of  olive  tree  iulti\  at  ion 
of  the  country. 

Argentina  has  ideal  conditions  for  n\\\r  cul- 
tivation. Encouragement  of  the  croj).  it  is 
helieved,  will  provide  a  source  of  income  in 
poor  districts  which  are  imsuited  to  other 
crops  and  will  diversify  farming  in  other  areas. 
EXPORTS  FROM  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

The  Dominican  Repuhlic  reports  some  recent 
export  siiipments  of  rice  and  corn  to  the  small 
islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Cuha  and  Puerto 
Rico  are  also  taking  these  products  in  constantly 
increasing  quantities.  These  new  outlets  are  par- 
tially comj)ensating  for  the  loss  of  Euro|)ean 
markets  for  tohacco  and  cacao. 


offered  hy  General  Trujillo.  On  the  whole, 
land  for  cultivation  is  plentiful  throughout  the 
Repuhlic.  which,  with  three  times  the  area  of 
neighhoring  Haiti,  has  only  half  its  population. 

The  part  that  Sosua  colony  can  play  in  the 
future  development  of  the  Dominican  Repuhlic 
was  recognized  by  General  Trujillo.  when,  in 
making  the  offer  of  this  property,  he  wrote:  "I 
am  deeply  interested  in  cooperating  in  a  prac- 
tical way  with  the  humanitarian  plans  of  Presi- 


CHEMICAL  PLANT  FOR  COLOMBIA 

A  notahle  addition  to  Colombia's  industrial 
set-up  will  he  the  construction  of  a  chemical 
plant,  to  be  completed  within  two  years  at  one 
of  the  Government-owned  salt  mines.  Output 
of  the  new  plant,  chiefly  caustic  soda,  carbonate 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  will  relieve  a  small 
part  of  Colombia's  heavy  dependence  on  chemi- 
cal imj)orts. 

PAN  AMERICAN  FOOD  FIESTA 

The  American  housewife  can  now  gain  many 
new  ideas  for  imparting  a  "Pan  American"  flavor 
to  her  daily  menus. 

To  inform  the  public  about  the  many  deli- 
cious foods  and  drinks  available  in  this  coiuitry 
from  Latin  America,  how  to  prepare  them,  and 
where  to  obtain  them,  a  "Pan  American  Food 
Fiesta"  w  as  held  recently  in  New  \  ork  City. 
For  three  days,  an  exliibit  called  "Foods  America 
Gave  the  World"'  was  on  display.  Programs 
planned  to  interpret  life  in  the  Americas  south 
of  the  Lnited  States  were  included. 

FURS  FROM  LATIN  AMERICA 

Latin  American  furs  represent  one  of  the 
most  eniouraging  prospective  fields  of  de\elop- 
ment  of  inter-American  trade,  according  to  the 
Luxury  Trades  Adviser  to  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs. 

Furs  originate  chiefly  in  the  eight  seacoast 
countries  of  South  America  and  in  Mexico, 
wliere  their  varietv  is  extremely  wide.  Among 


dent  Roosevelt.  I  hope  that  the  immigration 
of  European  refugees  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
will  stimulate  the  progress  of  our  country  and 
will  intensify  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources  as  well  as  our  industries." 

The  first  arrivals  at  Sosua  have  accepted  the 
Generalissimo's  definition  of  their  responsibili- 
ties along  with  his  fine  gift.  They  are  proving 
worthv  additions  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
community  of  good  neighbors. 
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the  most  highly  valued  are  the  vicuna,  which 
comes  from  a  small  llama  and  is  so  rare  that  its 
export  is  often  forbidden,  and  the  nutria,  sup- 
plied by  the  coypu,  a  beaver-like  river  rodent. 
Others  include  coney,  ocelot,  zorrinos,  and  leop- 
ard cat,  besides  the  familiar  raccoon,  otter, 
opossimi,  and  lamb  of  different  types.  Fox  is 
produced,  although  neither  the  silver  nor  tlie 
black  pelts. 

U.  S.  imports  of  nutria  skins  alone  from  Latin 
American  showed  a  260-percent  increase  from 
1939  to  1940,  and  the  increase  is  expected  to 
continue. 

BRAZILIAN  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS 

To  teach  young  Brazilians  efficient  and  scien- 
tific agriculture,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has 
established  ten  rural  agricultural  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  best  organized  of  these  training 
schools  is  "Vidal  Negreiros,"  situated  at  Bana- 
neiras,  in  the  State  of  Paraiba.  "Vidal  Neigrei- 
ros"  is  planted  to  trees,  vegetables,  flowers,  and 
cereals.  The  students  grow  wheat,  manioc,  to- 
bacco, beans,  and  peppers  to  meet  the  school's 
own  needs.  It  is  equipped  with  departments  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  with  laboratory  facilities 
for  checking  experimentally  the  theoretical  as- 
pects of  classroom  study.  At  the  request  of  land- 
owners in  the  area,  the  enrollment  of  the  school 
was  increased  in  1940  from  150  to  180  pupils. 

The  government  is  planning  more  of  these 
schools  throughout  Brazil  for  the  training  of 
competent  agriculturists. 

AGRICULTURAL  APPOINTEES 

The  Department  of  State,  augmenting  the  per- 
sonnel of  its  Latin  American  missions  during 
the  emergency,  has  appointed  two  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultviral 
Relations  to  positions  abroad.  They  are  Edgar 
R.  Burkland,  who  will  be  stationed  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  James  Parker  Wilson,  assigned  to 
Santiago.  Both  will  do  economic  analysis  in 
the  field  of  agriculture. 


iMERCHANDISING  ADVISORY  SERVICE 

A  Merchandising  Advisory  Service  has  been 
established  in  New  York  City  to  contact  outlets 
in  the  United  States  for  goods  originating  in  the 
otiier  Americas.  It  will  stimulate  orders  and 
advise  manufacturers  in  Latin  America  on  well- 
designed  and  correctly  priced  items  that  will 
meet  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States. 

COLOMBIAN  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ESTABLISHED 

The  establishment  of  the  Colombian  National 
Council,  headed  by  Mariano  Roldan,  Minister  of 
Economia  Nacional  and  Chairman  of  the  Insti- 
tuto  de  Fomento  Industrial,  has  been  announced. 
It  is  the  eighth  of  21  councils  being  established 
by  the  Inter-American  Development  Commission 
in  its  program  for  stimulation  of  trade  among 
the  Americas. 

Arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  the 
council  were  completed  recently  in  Bogota, 
where  an  initial  meeting  was  held.  Similar 
councils,  composed  of  outstanding  business,  pro- 
fessional and  technical  men  have  been  formed  in 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru 
and  L  ruguay. 

ARGENTINA  TO  MANUFACTURE  MEDICINES 

Greatly  increased  local  manufacture  of  medi- 
cines in  Argentina  is  expected  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  effects  of  the  European  war.  Since 
most  of  the  supplies  from  Europe  have  been  cut 
off,  plans  are  being  made,  in  collaboration  with 
Argentine  scientists  and  under  control  of  author- 
ities, to  engage  in  large-scale  production  of  drug 
plants  and  drugs  in  order  to  make  the  country 
self-sufficient  so  far  as  essential  remedies  are 
concerned. 


The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  of 
the  Latin  American  Republics  make  up  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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Manuel  de  Freyre  j  Santander — Our  Mutual  Friend 


0  NATION  in  the  Americas  has  a  longer  or  more  colorful  history 


1  1  than  Peru,  ancient  center  of  the  far-flung  Inca  Empire.  Peru's 
oldest  cities  were  founded,  its  fields  were  tilled,  and  its  mineral  depths 
were  plumbed  centuries  before  Europeans  came  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Later  the  Spaniards  ruled  all  of  northern  South  America  from 
Lima,  making  it  a  capital  of  world-renowned  wealth  and  beauty.  Through 
all  the  years  since,  Peru,  as  a  nation,  has  maintained  an  assured  place  in 
international  councils. 

Thus  it  is  fitting  that  in  Washington,  where  much  international  activity 
centers  today,  Peru's  Ambassador,  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander,  should 
stand  as  dean  in  length  of  service  among  all  the  ambassadors  to  the 
United  States.  His  11  years  at  the  helm  of  the  Peruvian  Embassy  in 
Washington  represent  a  long  period  of  diplomatic  service  in  the  same 
post — particularly  under  the  stirring  conditions  of  the  last  decade. 

Few  foreign  diplomats  have  a  greater  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
United  States  than  Senor  Freyre,  who  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life  in  this  country  before  he  was  named  Ambassador  in  1930.  He  was, 
in  fact,  born  in  Washington  at  the  time  that  his  father.  Col.  Manuel 
Freyre,  was  Peru's  Minister  to  the  United  States.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  United  States,  then  studied  civil  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Pisa  and  Lausanne.  Before  entering  the  diplomatic  service 
he  was  active  in  engeering  circles  in  Peru. 

He  began  his  public  career  as  attache  of  the  Peruvian  Legation  in  Berne 
in  1902.  Followed  4  years  in  his  country's  legation  at  Bogota,  and  then 
his  first  appointment  to  the  United  States — a  12-year  assignment  that 
included  service  as  first  secretary  and  then  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

He  later  was  Peruvian  Minister  to  Japan  and  China,  Colombia,  and 
Argentina,  and  served  as  Peruvian  delegate  to  the  Plebiscitary  Commis- 
sion of  Arica,  which  in  1924  arranged  for  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Tacna-Arica  boundary  dispute  between  Chile  and  Peru.  Senor  Freyre 
then  served  5  years  as  Minister  to  London  before  his  return  to 
Washington. 

During  his  career  he  has  been  honored  with  a  nmnber  of  decorations, 
including  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order  of  the  Sun  of  Peru,  the  Cross 
of  Boyaca  of  Colombia,  the  Sacred  Treasure  of  Japan,  and  the  Golden 
Sheaf  of  China. 

Experience,  vigor,  and  intelligence  combine  to  make  Senor  Frey  °  an 
excellent  representative  of  his  coimtry  in  the  turbulent  international 
whirl  of  today. 
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Names  and  News  .  .  . 


MORE  names  and  more  news  about  activities  of  recent  weeks  afifecting 
agriculture  and  farm  people  in  the  Americas : 
BOLIVIAN  SURVEY:  Latest  group  of  U.  S.  technicians  to  be  assigned 
to  Latin  America  is  the  party  now  surveying  agriculture,  roads,  and  mining 
in  Bolivia.  The  survey,  based  on  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
Bolivian  and  United  States  governments,  is  expected  to  last  6  months. 
The  goal ;  a  thorough  technical  and  economic  study  of  the  communication 
needs  and  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  potentialities  of  a  land  rich  in 
undeveloped  resources.  Representing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
the  survey  party  will  be  Wilbur  V.  Harlan,  agriculturist  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  and  B.  H.  Thihodeaux,  economist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Their  associates:  technicians  from 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  and  from  Inte- 
rior Department's  Bureau  of  Mines. 

PAN  AMERICAN  FIESTAS:  When  citizens  of  Greenfield,  Iowa,  held 
a  Pan  American  Fiesta  last  April  they  started  something.  Since  their 
pioneer  effort  fiestas  on  the  same  pattern  have  been  held  in  other  small 
cities  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado.  Community  celebra- 
tions are  planned  and  staged  by  local  residents.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture cooperates  by  supplying  material  for  window  exhibits  on  Latin- 
American  countries  and  products.  Exhibits  shown  during  November  in 
several  California  cities  and  at  Kansas  City's  Midwest  Defense  and  Indus- 
trial Exposition  will  be  sent  to  Miami,  Fla.,  December  29,  returned  to 
Washington  January  17  for  a  3-week  display  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  patio. 

TRADE  AGREEMENT:  Argentina  and  the  United  States  on  October 
14  signed  an  epoch-making  trade  agreement,  climaxing  months  of  negotia- 
tions, signalizing  perhaps  a  new  era  for  inter-American  trade.  Agricul- 
ture, supplier  of  much  of  the  material  of  commerce,  is  vitally  concerned. 
In  his  article,  "A  New  Link  With  Argentina,"  on  p.  11  of  this  issue,  Dr. 
Louis  C.  Nolan  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  explains 
how  the  agreement  affects  farmers  and  their  products.  His  more  detailed 
study  on  the  same  subject  appears  in  the  November  issue  of  "Foreign 
Agriculture." 

NEW  APPOINTMENTS:  Additions  to  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural 
Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  are 
Atherton  Lee  as  assistant  director  and  Robert  A.  Nichols  as  senior  agrono- 
mist, the  latter  to  work  chiefly  on  subsistence  farming.  Mr.  Lee  has  been 
for  years  director  of  the  U.  S.  agricultural  experiment  station  at  MayagUez, 
Puerto  Rico ;  Mr.  Nichols  has  headed  a  similar  station  at  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands. 


Research  in  Tropical  Brazil 


by  Peli!«berto  C.  Camargo 

S(  >METHING  new  is  stirring  in  Brazilian 
agriculture.  One  of  its  symptoms  is  the 
Institute  Agronomico  do  Xorte  (Northern  Agri- 
cultural Institute  i.a  modern  research  institution 
that  has  heen  carved  out  of  the  jinigle  near  the 
lii-toric  city  of  Belem  in  the  State  of  Para.  Re- 
cently completed,  culminating  the  dreams  of 
far-seeing  Brazilians,  the  Instituto  is  physical 
evidence  that  Brazil  is  awakening  to  the  poten- 
tial agricultural  importance  of  the  vast  Amazon 
Valley. 

The  new  institution  has  been  designated  as 
tlie  center  for  agricultural  research  for  all  of 
tlie  northern  half  of  Brazil.  Here  will  he  as- 
sembled scientists  skilled  in  tropical  agriculture. 
From  these  headquarters  research  workers  will 
filter  out  into  the  farthest  reaches  of  equatorial 
Brazil  to  serve  the  farmers  of  that  vast  area. 

Establishment  of  the  Instituto  initiates  a  new 
policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Brazil. 


THE  AUTHOR. — Dr.  Camargo  is  tlie  Director  of 
the  In»titiUu  Agronomico  do  Norte  of  Brazil,  of  which 
he  writes.  Long  an  energetic  leader  in  Brazilian  sci- 
ence, he  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  Campinas  Exper- 
iment Station  at  Sao  Paulo.  The  article  appears  in 
translation  from  Portuguese.  At  the  close  of  Dr. 
Camargo's  article  on  p.  5,  is  an  account  by  Dr.  T.  D. 
Mallery,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  the  progress  of 
the  \\  estern  Hemisphere  rubber  project  in  Brazil  and 
the  InstitiUo's  contributions  to  it. 


It  is  a  move  toward  transforming  the  specialized 
one-crop  experiment  stations  of  former  times 
into  coordinated  scientific  units. 

In  the  past  the  national  policy  was  to  create 
experiment  stations  and  institutes,  each  dealing 
with  only  one  crop  or  commodity.  Thus,  for 
years,  there  have  been  experiment  stations  for 
research  on  bananas,  on  wheat,  and  on  fruit: 
and  institutes  for  coffee, mate,  alcohol,  and  other 
products.  These  organizations,  with  their  ex- 
tremely limited  spheres  of  scientific  activity, 
were  closely  comiected  with,  and  directly  respon- 
sible to.  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 

The  advantages  expected  from  this  system 
were  the  elimination  of  endless  government  "red 


tape"  plus  the  greater  prestige  and  freedom  of 
action  supposed  to  stem  from  the  proximity  to 
the  Chief  Executive.  However,  as  the  system 
expanded,  it  was  discovered  that  it  did  not  work 
in  a  large  country  such  as  Brazil,  with  its  great 
variety  of  soils  and  crops  and  its  multitude  of 
economic  problems.  Gradually  the  restricted 
experitnental  units  became  so  numerous  that  it 
was  necessary  to  set  up  an  independent  adminis- 
trative service  to  supervise  all  of  the  various 
stations  and  institutes.  In  addition,  with  so 
many  agencies  carrying  on  similar  work,  it  be- 
came increasingly  difficult  to  find  trained  tech- 
nical personnel  to  staff  them.  Even  when  it  was 
possible  to  bring  in  scientists  from  abroad,  there 
still  remained  the  prolilem  of  the  large  number 
of  similarly  equipped  laboratories  with  their 
accompanying  fragmentary  libraries.  Obviously 
the  resultant  situation  was  extremely  costly  and 
di<l  not  attract  public  interest  in  the  scientific 
program. 

The  economic  importance  of  initiating  inves- 
tigations for  increasing  rubber  production  in 
Brazil  has  long  been  recognized.  Under  the 
former  policy  it  would  have  been  logical  to  cre- 
ate a  "rubber  institute"  to  carry  on  all  work 
relating  to  rubber  culture,  production,  and  trade. 
This  was  proposed,  in  fact,  but  it  was  \etoed  by 
the  Brazilian  Government's  agricultural  leaders 
and  a  system  of  agricultural  institutes  was  set  up 
instead,  with  rubber  investigations  as  onlv  one 
phase  of  the  coordinated  program.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  plan,  the  Instituto  de  Experi- 
mentacao  Agricola.  with  headquarters  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  di\ided  the  coiuitry  into  geoeconomic 
regions,  each  with  headquarters  from  which  are 
supervised  the  activities  of  a  network  of  experi- 
ment stations  strategically  situated  in  the  respec- 
tive areas. 

The  geoeconomic  region  of  the  North,  super- 
vised by  the  Instituto  Agronomico  do  Norte, 
comprises  the  States  of  Amazonas,  Para,  and 
Maranhao:  the  northern  part  of  the  States  of 
Matto  Grosso  and  of  Goyaz,  and  the  Acre  Terri- 
tory. This  region  may  be  identilied  further  as 
the  Brazilian  portion  of  the  Amazon  Basin  and 
that  part  of  the  State  of  Maranhao  which  has 
an  Amazonian  climate,  namely,  the  small  river 
valleys  of  the  Gurupy  and  Tury-Assu.    Thus  the 
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geoeconomic  region  of  tlie  North  represents 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  total  area  of  Brazil.  It 
is  the  largest  equatorial  region  in  the  world  suit- 
able for  agricultural  development. 

This  is  the  vast  region  that  will  be  served  by 
the  Institute  Agronomico  do  Norte  from  its 
headquarters  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guama 
Hiver  of  the  Amazon  River  system.  Along  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  various  sub- 
experimental  units  will  be  established  for  the 
study  of  their  agricultural  possibilities.  This 
multiplication  of  experimental  units  is  made 
necessary  because  each  of  the  principal  valleys 
in  the  Amazon  River  system  has  a  more  or 
less  distinct  combination  of  soils  and  climate. 
Typical  examples  of  this  are  the  valleys  of  the 
Tapajoz,  the  Madeira,  and  the  Jurua  Rivers.  In 
addition  to  these  valleys,  with  their  individual 
characteristics,  there  are  certain  geographic  re- 
gions, such  as  Brazilian  Guiana  in  the  east,  the 
area  between  the  Solimoes  and  the  Negro  Rivers 
in  the  extreme  west,  and  the  islands  of  the  Ama- 
zon delta,  which,  because  of  their  diverse  cli- 
mates, also  will  necessitate  local  substations. 

These  substations,  that  is,  the  cooperating  ex- 
periment stations,  experimental  test  plots,  nurs- 
eries, or  extension  service  depots,  as  the  partic- 
ular sitviation  may  warrant,  will  be  connected 
with,  and  supervised  by,  the  Institute  Agronom- 
ico do  Norte,  which  in  turn  functions  under 
authority  of  the  Institute  Central  de  Experi- 
mentat^ao  and  the  Centre  de  Ensino  e  Pesquisas 
Agronomicas.  One  of  the  principal  functions 
of  the  Institute,  therefore,  is  to  direct  and  coor- 
dinate scientific  agricultural  research  through- 
out the  nortiiern  region  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  agricultural  economy. 

As  its  primary  activity,  the  Institute  Agronom- 
ico will  conduct  scientific  experiments  in  plant 
culture,  but,  by  virtue  of  powers  delegated  to  it 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  it  will  also  collab- 
orate actively  and  freely  with  other  branches  of 
the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  such 
activities  as  the  economic  production  of  agri- 
cultural connnodities  en  a  commercial  scale. 
Thus,  the  Institute  Agronomico  de  Norte  net 
only  is  an  organization  for  coordinating  experi- 
mental agriculture  in  the  Amazon  Valley  and 
for  studying  economic  plants  scientifically,  but 
it  also  will  collaborate  with  the  services  of  agri- 
cultural   economics,  meteorology,  immigration 


and  colonization,  fish  and  game,  agricultural 
development,  ecology,  agricultural  education, 
and  ether  branches  of  the  Ministry. 

Although  the  Institute  is  surrounded  by  jungle 
as  dense  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  Amazon  Val- 
ley, it  is  by  no  means  isolated,  since  it  lies  in  the 
outskirts  of  Belem,  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
central  portion  of  that  thriving  metropolis  of 
2(»(),000.  It  consists  of  10,000  acres  of  gently 
undulating  land,  at  the  entrance  to  which  an 
area  of  some  25  acres  has  been  cleared  as  what 
might  be  termed  the  "campus."  Symmetrically 
arranged  about  this  central  plot  are  the  48  build- 
ings, which  inclvide  2  laboratories,  an  admin- 
istration building,  11  large  residences,  20  small 
residences,  2  dormitories,  a  school,  orchid  house, 
observatory,  and  service  buildings.  All  are  of 
modern  tile  stucco  construction,  with  white 
walls,  red  tile  roofs,  and  metal  sash  windows  and 
doors.  On  the  ground  or  from  the  air,  this  cen- 
tral quadrangle  is  an  impressive  sight. 

The  soil  of  the  area  is  sandy  loam  underlaid 
with  yellow  to  reddish-yellow  friable  clay.  The 
land  is  ideal  for  nursery  culture,  since  it  is  easy 
to  till  and  is  favorable  for  transplanting. 

An  outline  of  the  Institute's  organization  will 
serve  to  indicate  its  functions,  both  those  of  the 
present  and  those  planned  for  the  future.  There 
will  be  seven  divisions — one  of  Administration, 
one  of  Extension  Service,  and  five  for  agricul- 
tural research,  to  be  known  as  the  Divisions  of 
Plant  Improvement,  Soils,  Biology,  Experiment 
Stations,  and  Technology. 

The  Division  of  Plant  Improvement  will  be 
concerned  with  the  improvement  of  all  plants 
of  economic  importance  in  the  northern  geoeco- 
nomic region  and  will  study  the  problems  of 
genetics  as  applied  to  plant  species  of  the  equa- 
torial and  tropical  world.  The  most  important 
products  of  the  region  naturally  will  be  studied 
with  the  greatest  interest.  Included  in  this  cate- 
gory are  rubber,  sack  and  cordage  fibers,  and 
Brazil  nuts.  Among  the  products  of  secondary 
importance  are  chocolate,  timbo,  bananas, 
guarana,  mandioca  starch,  resins,  dende  palm- 
oil,  and  coconuts. 

The  Division  of  Soils  will  have  as  its  principal 
objective  the  classification  and  analysis  of  the 
soils  of  the  Amazon  Valley.  Special  problems 
of  tropical  plant  nutrition  will  be  studied  under 
controlled  conditions.     A  soil-analysis  labora- 
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tory  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  agriculturists  of 
the  region. 

The  Division  of  Biology  will  coordinate  studies 
in  bacteriology,  pathology,  entomology,  physi- 
ology, and  systematic  botany.  It  will  also  be 
concerned  with  plant  introduction. 

A  Division  of  Experiment  Stations  is  iiulis- 
pensable,  since  the  Instituto  will  supervise  a  net- 
work of  experiment  stations  far  removed  from 
each  other.  It  will  be  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Division  of  Plant  Improvement  and 
the  experiment  stations.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  experimental  projects  at  the 
stations,  the  Division  of  Experiment  Stations  will 
observe  and  analyze  each  experiment  in  collab- 
oration with  tlie  Division  of  Plant  Improvement. 

The  Division  of  Technology  commands  a  posi- 
tion of  vital  economic  importance  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Instituto  Agronomico  do  Norte. 
It  not  only  will  increase  knowledge  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  most  valuable  plant  products  of  the 
northern  geoeconomic  region,  but  also  will 
develop  methods  for  improving  their  commer- 
cial qualities. 

The  need  for  technological  research  is  most 
urgent  at  the  present  time  in  the  case  of  rubber. 
Therefore,  experimentation  with  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  rubber,  one  of  the 
most  important  items  of  our  foreign  and  domes- 
tic commerce,  will  be  the  principal  activity  of 
this  Division  in  the  immediate  future.  Most 
of  the  experimental  investigations  of  natural 
Para  rubber  have  been  done  with  latex  from 
Hevea  hrasiliensis.  The  original  stock  from 
which  this  was  taken  came  principally  from  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Tapajoz.  Samples  of  latex 
from  different  rubber  trees  selected  from  a  sin- 
gle locality  exhibit  marked  differences  in  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties.  The  character  and 
effect  of  these  differences  as  between  both  locali- 
ties and  species  will  be  studied  in  the  Division 
of  Technology. 

Research  on  latex  and  ruber  is  considered  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram to  develop  a  plantation  rubber  industry  in 
Brazil  that  a  special  research  laboratory  has 
been  equipped  at  the  Instituto.  An  expert  rub- 
ber technologist  from  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  United  States  has  been  invited 
to  supervise  its  organization  and  to  direct  the 
initial  research  of  this  section  of  the  Division  of 
Technology. 


The  Division  of  Extension  Service  will  make 
available  to  farmers  and  industrialists  of  the 
region  the  scientific  findings  and  reconunenda- 
tions  of  the  various  technical  services  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  including  those  of  the  Insti- 
tuto. This  activity  may  logically  be  considered 
somewhat  outside  the  usual  sphere  of  a  research 
institution  and  it  would  be  preferable  for  the 
Instituto  that  this  service  be  performed  through 
other  official  organs  of  the  Ministry.  Still,  in 
view  of  the  precarious  condition  of  Amazonian 
agriculture,  it  seems  necessary  to  organize,  in 
cooperation  with  the  other  public  services,  a 
joint  program  of  action  for  planning  and  pro- 
moting the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  Amazon  Valley  of  Brazil. 
Through  this  added  function,  the  Instituto  Agro- 
nomico do  Norte  will  contribute  its  share  toward 
the  immediate  improvement  of  the  economy  of 
the  northern  region. 

This  Extension  Division  will  collaborate  with 
the  Federal  Meteorological  Service,  and  thus  will 
be  in  a  position  to  correlate  climatic  data  with 
the  growth  of  the  plants  being  studied. 

The  Extension  Division,  because  of  its  famil- 
iarity with  the  technical  work  of  the  Instituto, 
will  render  valuable  aid  to  the  Servicjo  de  Colon- 
iza<;ao  in  its  problem  of  locating  new  centers  for 
successful  colonization. 

With  the  Servi<;o  de  Ca^a  e  Pesca  (Fish  and 
Game  Service),  the  Division  of  Extension  Serv- 
ice will  form  a  subsection  of  ichthyology  to  in- 
vestigate principally  the  life  history  and  methods 
of  utilizing  the  fish  known  as  pirarucu,  the  basic 
food  of  the  Amazonian  people  and  an  important 
element  in  the  future  economy.  This  type  of 
collaboration  by  the  Extension  Division  will 
enable  it  to  serve  as  liaison  between  the  new 
Instituto  and  similar  institutes  in  Brazil  such  as 
the  particularly  active  and  progressive  Instituto 
Agronomico  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Other  activities  of  this  Division  will  be  the 
standardization  and  inspection  of  Amazonian 
agricultural  products,  and  the  planning  of  plan- 
tations, especially  of  rubber,  which  includes  the 
establishing  of  large  nurseries  for  multiplying 
and  selecting  plants  of  economic  importance. 

Eventually  those  phases  of  the  extension  work 
which  normally  fall  under  the  heading  of  agri- 
cultural development  and  agricultural  economics 
will  be  separated  from  the  Instituto  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  respective  services  of  the  Ministry 
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of  Agriculture.  This  relief  from  extension  duties- 
will  greatly  benefit  the  Instituto,  which  should 
concern  itself  chiefly  with  research  problems. 

The  Division  of  Administration  will  supervise 
tlie  work  of  the  technical  services  and  perform 
its  administrative  duties  through  the  following 
sections:  health.  lil)rarN.  publicity,  photography, 
accounts,  and  secretarial.  The  Division  will 
combine  certain  special  technical  functions  with 
its  administrative  functions  so  as  to  collaborate 
closely  and  efficiently  with   all  of  the  purely 


research  and  extension  di\  isions. 

Tliis  exposition  is  little  more  than  a  brief  out- 
Une  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  the 
Instituto.  Xo  statement  of  its  program  could, 
in  fact,  be  complete  at  this  early  stage  in  its 
development.  Plans  have  gone  far  enough,  how- 
ever, to  demonstrate  abundantly  that  a  spirit  of 
collaboration  and  complete  harmony  exists 
among  all  the  agencies  concerned.  Soon,  the 
Instituto  will  be  in  full  swing,  with  tlu-  \ery 
highest  of  hopes  and  prospects  for  the  future. 


Rubber  Studies  Beg 

bv  T.  D.  Mallery 

A.S  Dr.  Felisberto  C.  Camargo  indicates  in  the 
preceding  article,  rubber  research  will  be 
among  the  major  activities  of  the  Instituto 
Agronomico  do  Norte.  It  is  this  enterprise  that 
gives  the  Instituto  a  major  role  in  the  program 
of  inter-American  agricultural  relationships. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Brazil  is  a  key  nation 
in  the  cooperative  program  for  the  development 
of  plantation  rubber  production  in  the  ^  estern 
Hemisphere.  It  is  the  original  home  of  the  Para 
rubber  tree,  as  the  latter's  scientific  name,  Hevea 
brasiliensis.  indicates.  It  contains  vast  areas  of 
potential  rubber-producing  land.  Moreover, 
since  its  rubber  trees  are  distributed  in  a  number 
of  areas  where  South  American  leaf  blight  is 
more  or  less  prevalent,  it  is  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish large  quantities  of  material  to  be  used  in 
studying  this  scourge  and  developing  rubber 
trees  that  are  resistant  to  it. 

Thus,  the  Brazilian  Government  s  decision  to 
join  in  the  project  was  fortunate  for  all  the  coun- 
tries concerned,  and  Brazil,  while  contributing 
to  the  good  of  all.  has  placed  itself  in  the  strong- 
est possible  position  to  improve  and  expand  its 
own  rubber  production  on  a  scientifically  sound 
and  economically  stable  basis. 

Brazil's  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  rubber  proj- 
ect became  known  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture late  in  1940.  and  soon  afterward  Dr.  E. 
^  .  Brandes,  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Rubber 
Investigations,  visited  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  consult 
Brazilian  Government  officials.  With  them  he 
formulated  plans  for  the  personnel  and  work  of 
a  rubber  investigations  survey  partv  in  Brazil. 


in 


for  the  exchange  of  rubber  plant  materials  and 
for  subsequent  rubber  experimentation  and 
development  in  Brazil. 

It  was  learned  at  this  time  that  tlie  Instituto 
Agronomico  do  Xorte  w  as  under  construction  at 
Belem.  This  was  a  timely  coincidence,  since 
Belem  was  already  regarded  as  the  logical  loca- 
tion for  a  central  rubber  investigation  nursery 
and  experiment  station.  Accordingly,  Dr. 
Brandes  made  brief  visits  to  the  site  of  the  Insti- 
tuto during  overnight  stops  at  Belem  on  his 
flights  to  and  from  Rio.  On  these  two  occasions, 
he  selected  w  hat  lie  regarded  as  the  most  suitable 
land  for  a  rubber  nursery. 

The  next  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture  repre- 
sentatives to  visit  this  modern  agricultural  exper- 
iment station  were  the  members  of  Rubber  Plant 
Investigations  Survey  Party  Xo.  4.  who  arrived 
in  Belem  last  December,  under  the  leadership 
of  C.  B.  Manifold.  The  survey  party  remained 
in  the  Amazon  \  alley  for  several  weeks.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  obtain  promising  and  representative 
rubber  plant  materials  for  propagation,  selec- 
tion, and  multiplication  at  the  Instituto  and  at 
similar  stations  in  other  cooperating  coinitries. 
The  members  of  the  party  were  also  interested  in 
locating  suitable  test-planting  sites  and  distribu- 
tion points  for  the  best  high-yielding  and  disease- 
resistant  clones  developed  at  these  stations. 

At  this  time,  since  a  shipment  of  Hevea  seeds 
had  just  been  received  from  Haiti  and  other 
shipments  of  seeds,  budwood.  and  budded 
stumps  were  expected,  the  work  of  clearing  land 
for  planting  was  started  under  the  able  direction 
of  Dr.  Cesar  Pinheiro.  energetically  assisted  bv 
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Drs.  Hugo  Rangel  de  Borborema  and  Virgilio  G. 
G.  Lido.  Some  45  workmen,  who  at  the  outset 
knew  little  of  rubber  cultivation  and  production, 
have  made  excellent  progress  on  the  formidable 
task,  although  it  will  require  several  years  to 
claim  from  the  jungle  all  the  land  needed  for 
experimental  planting. 

The  first  scientist  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  work  at  the  Instituto  under  the  coop- 
erative agreement  was  Loren  G.  Polhamus,  who 
arrived  in  Belem  in  January  1941.  He  instructed 
local  employees  of  tlie  Brazilian  Ministry  of 
Agricvilture  in  practically  all  phases  of  modern 
rubber  culture  and  production  from  seed  germi- 
nation and  nursery-bed  planting  to  tapping  pro- 
cedure and  the  manufacture  of  smoked  sheet. 
Eleven  experiments  dealing  with  the  treatment 
and  storage  of  rubber  tree  seeds  were  started  in 
collaboration  with  Dr.  Borborema  and  Dr.  Ledo, 
who  carried  them  to  completion.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Polhamus,  the  first  budding  of 
rubber  trees  with  material  collected  by  the  sur- 
vey party  was  accomplished.  Since  there  were 
no  seedlings  available  for  budding  at  the  Insti- 
tuto, this  work  had  to  be  done  on  young  trees  at 
Horto  Cipriano  Santos  and  at  Horto  Gustavo 
D'Utra  plant  propagating  stations  of  the  Secc^ao 


Scenes  from  the  Brazilian  rubber  project:  (left)  buddii 
before  a  jungle  lean-to. 


da  Agricultura  do  Para  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Instituto.  Modern  tapping  methods  were  intro- 
duced on  27  mature  13-year-old  trees  at  the 
Escola  Agricultura  near  Horto  Cipriano  Santos. 

Mr.  Polhamus  remained  at  the  Instituto  for 
about  2  months  and  during  the  last  2  weeks  of 
that  period  was  associated  with  Dr.  Camargo, 
who  arrived  in  Belem  in  mid-February  as  the 
newly  appointed  Director.  Appointment  of  this 
energetic  and  enthusiastic  Brazilian  scientist  was 
hailed  by  agricultural  and  industrial  leaders  of 
the  Amazon  region  as  a  guarantee  that  the  work 
of  the  experiment  station  would  be  productive 
and  that  the  agricultuie  of  the  valley  would  be 
greatly  advanced. 

Rubber  experiment  work  at  the  Instituto  has 
proceeded  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  Mr. 
Polhamus  was  succeeded  as  principal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  cooperator  by  the  writer, 
who  was  in  turn  succeeded  late  in  1941  by  Hans 
G.  Sorensen.  Today,  with  almost  a  million  seed- 
lings growing  at  the  Belem  station  and  with  a 
good  supply  of  young  trees  budded  with  high- 
yielding  disease-resistant  strains,  plantation  rub- 
ber production  in  Brazil  is  a  mighty  healthy 
infant. 


a  rubber  tree;  ( right)  hot-water  disinfection  of  seeds 
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La\d  of  the  Equator 


6v  Philip  Leonard  Green 

IN  the  months  of  March  and  October,  when 
the  waves  recede  from  tlie  rocks,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Salinas,  Ecuador,  go  down  to  the  craggy 
Pacific  shore  to  seek  their  fortunes.  They  are 
in  search  of  golden  "pieces  of  eight,'"  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  along  that  coast  by  shipwrecked 
pirates. 

The  fable  of  lost  golden  riches  in  the  Land  of 
the  Equator  is  not  new.  The  story  was  known 
even  to  Pizarro  and  it  was  along  Ecuador's  shores 
4  centuries  ago  that  he  sought  the  realms  of  gold 
of  which  lie  had  heard  tales. 

^  hen  one  of  Pizarro's  lieutenants,  Sebastian 
de  Belalcazar,  subdued  the  Kingdom  of  Quito 
I  the  ancient  name  of  the  modern  Republic  of 
Ecuador),  he  found  considerably  less  gold  than 
he  had  expected,  but  he  did  find  a  land  contain- 
ing a  varied  wealth  of  farm  products.  He  also 
encountered  an  industrious  agricultural  people, 
the  Caras.  who  had  institutions  closely  allied  to 
tlie  civilization  of  their  southern  neighbors,  the 
Incas. 

Ecuador's  name  i  it  means  equator  in  Span- 
ish i  and  location  have  perhaps  been  responsible 
for  the  generally  held  impression  that  it  is  exclu- 
sively a  torrid  land,  but  that  is  not  correct. 
Much  of  the  country  is  high  in  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains and  it  can  boast  perhaps  as  wide  a  variety 
of  climates  as  any  nation  in  the  world.  Quito, 
the  capital,  is  only  15  miles  from  the  equator. 
l)ut  its  ele\  ation  is  so  great — 9.000  feet — that  its 
a\erage  temperature  ranges  from  50  to  70  de- 
grees. Incidentally,  Quito,  named  for  the  Quitus 
Indians,  is  regarded  as  the  site  of  tlie  oldest  capi- 
tal in  the  Americas  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  tlie 
most  picturesque  national  capitals  in  the  \NorI(l. 

The  entire  moiuitainous  region  of  Ecuador  is 
noted  for  some  of  the  most  magnificent  natural 
beauty  on  earth.  It  has  more  tlian  a  dozen  ma- 
jestic mountain  peaks,  all  of  them  at  least  16,000 
feet  high.  Better  known  than  the  rest  are  Chim- 
borazo  ( 20,702  feet  high  )  and  Cotopaxi  1 19,4*?5 
feet),  the  highest  active  volcano  in  the  world. 
Generally  speaking,  the  "sierra,"  as  this  region 
is  called,  with  its  mountains  and  plateaus,  is  one 
of  the  most  healtliful  spots  on  the  globe  for 
hmiiaii  habitation,  and  it  is  there  that  more  than 
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An  Ecuadoran  ff  'uodcut  by  E.  Kingman, 

two-thirds  of  the  country's  inhabitants  live. 

In  addition  to  its  mainland  area — divided  into 
the  coastal  "sierra"  and  the  largely  inisettled 
"oriente"  region  east  of  the  Andes — the  country 
includes  the  13  Galapagos  Islands  off  the  coast. 
It  was  on  tliese  islands,  named  for  the  giant  tor- 
toises that  inhabit  them,  that  Darwin  made  some 
of  his  observations  of  animal  ami  \c<:etahlf  life — 
()l)ser\  atioiis  that  are  Ijelieved  to  ha\  e  ha<l  a  pro- 
foinid  inthience  on  his  theory  of  evolution. 

Ecuador's  total  ])opulati(>n  is  estimated  at 
more  than  2,750,000  people,  of  whom  about  40 
jjercent  are  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
blood.  Pure  Spanish  and  pure  Indian  strains 
account  for  another  20  percent  each.  There  is  a 
sprinkling  of  Xegro  and  Negro-Indian  popula- 
tion along  part  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  country  remains  today,  as  it  was  in  early 
time.*,  a  predominantly  agricultural  land.  More 
than  80  percent  of  all  Ecuailorans  are  rural  peo- 
ple, living  outside  cities  and  towns,  and  tropical 
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agricultural  products  are  among  the  leading 
sources  of  national  wealth. 

First  Place  to  Cacao 

The  leading  export  has  for  years  been  and  still 
is  quality  cacao,  despite  the  ravages  of  the  dread 
"witchbrooni"  disease,  which  is  under  intensive 
study  with  a  view  to  its  control.  Although  this 
has  caused  a  steady  decline  in  exports  ever  since 
1920,  Ecuador  still  sends  out  over  40,000,000 
pounds  of  cacao  annually. 

In  second  place  is  coffee,  of  which  over  30,- 
000,000  pounds  are  shipped  ahroad  annually.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  50,000  coffee  trees  are 
under  cultivation.  Bananas,  grown  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Gviayas  River,  are  exported  to 
Peru,  Chile,  and  the  United  States.  Production 
is  not  on  as  large  a  scale  as  in  some  of  the  other 
countries  but  environmental  conditions  are  sat- 
isfactory for  the  growing  of  this  crop. 

Corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  rice,  and  tobacco  are 
also  grown  but  not  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale 
for  export  and  there  is  some  livestock  farming  in 
the  interior.  Other  products  are  grown  or  pro- 
duced for  regional  or  national  consumption  and 
enter  export  trade  only  occasionally.  In  the 
Ambato  district,  for  instance,  delicious  straw- 
berries, grapes,  apples,  pears,  and  plums  are  pro- 
duced. The  Latacunga  region  is  known  for  its 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  Certain  coastal  dis- 
tricts produce  pineapples  of  rare  excellence. 

An  Ecuadoran  fruit  not  found  elsewhere  is  the 
naranjilla,  which  combines  the  tastes  of  grape- 
fruit, pineapple,  and  raspberry  and  is  used  for 
ice-cream  flavoring  and  for  soft  drinks. 

The  Andean  slopes  have  extensive  stands  of  a 
variety  of  tropical  hardwoods  but,  due  to  diffi- 
culties of  marketing,  few  of  these  are  exported. 
One  wood  tliat  does  enter  foreign  trade  is  the 
red  mangrove,  rich  in  tannin,  which  is  used  for 
tanning  leathers. 

Tagua  nuts  are  an  Ecuadoran  export.  Known 
to  the  trade  as  "vegetable  ivory,"  they  come  from 
a  species  of  palm  tree  and  are  used  mainly  for 
making  buttons.  About  $1,000,000  worth  of  an 
unusually  high  grade  of  species  of  kapok  is  ex- 
ported annually.  This  is  an  insulating  material 
known  commonly  as  "tree  cotton."  Balsa  wood 
is  anotlier  important  product.  Tl  is  extremely 
light  in  weight,  yet  strong  enougli  for  many  im- 
portant uses,  including  those  in  connection  with 
defense. 


Agriculturally,  Ecuador  faces  many  difficult 
problems.  Extensive  areas  would  benefit  by  irri- 
gation and  much  of  the  land,  tilled  for  centuries, 
needs  fertilizer.  Plant  diseases  inflict  serious 
damage  almost  every  year.  Above  all,  the  coun- 
try needs  to  produce  a  greater  variety  of  crops 
if  it  is  to  provide  a  more  stable  income  for  the 
population  at  large  and  farmers  in  particular. 

These  are  among  the  problems  to  be  taken  up 
by  a  mission  which  recently  left  the  United 
States,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  make  perhaps  the  most  complete 
survey  ever  undertaken  of  agricultvire  in  Ecua- 
dor. Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
possilile  development  of  rubber  cultivation,  the 
production  of  coarse  wools  for  export,  and  the 
reestablislimeiit  of  the  high-quality  cacao  busi- 
ness on  something  like  its  former  scale.  Prelim- 
inary surveys  liave  already  been  made  with  re- 
gard to  both  rubber  production  and  agriculture 
in  general  at  the  request  of  the  Ecuadoran 
Government. 

Resources  Underground 

Of  course,  Ecuador's  resources  are  not  entirely 
agricultural.  Gold  is  the  most  important  min- 
eral, annual  production  being  valued  at  about 
2^2  million  dollars.  Other  minerals  include 
copper,  lead,  magnesium,  marble,  and  sulphur. 
More  than  2  million  liarrels  of  oil  are  produced 
annually,  chiefly  from  oil  fields  on  the  Santa 
Elena  Peninsula,  not  far  from  Guayaquil,  Ecua- 
dor's largest  city  and  chief  seaport.  A  substan- 
tial amount  of  this  oil  is  exported  and  much  of 
the  remainder  is  consumed  in  Guayaquil. 

Mamifacturing  industries  are  surprisingly 
varied,  although  they  are  naturally  not  on  a  big 
scale  when  compared  with  those  in  countries  of 
larger  population.  Among  Ecuador's  manufac- 
tures, the  most  famous  are  the  toquilla  or  jipi- 
japa  straw  hats,  mistakenly  called  "Panama" 
hats  because  people  from  the  United  States  first 
saw  them  on  sale  in  Panama.  These  hats  are 
not  made  under  water,  as  some  writers  have 
stated,  but  the  straw  must  be  kept  fairly  moist 
while  being  worked.  About  15,000  dozen  of 
these  "Panama"  hats  are  exported  each  year. 

Ecuador  also  manufactures  some  textiles, 
enough  that  it  exports  small  quantities  to  neigh- 
boring Colombia.  This  industry,  with  mills  at 
Ambato,  Antuntaqui,  Quito,  and  Riobamba  em- 
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Quito  from  a  church  toicer. 

ploys  about  4.000  people.  Shoe  factories,  ice 
plants,  breweries,  tanning  factories,  and  flour 
mills  also  contribute  to  the  country's  industry. 
Rayon  fabrics,  rubber  jroods,  toilet  preparations, 
drugs  and  medicines,  cement,  leatber,  soap,  sisal, 
fiber  bags,  liquor,  perfumes,  and  certain  oils  are 
made  in  Ecuador,  too.  Alcobol.  inatcbes,  salt, 
and  tobacco  are  government  monopolies. 

Like  many  another  country  of  the  Andean  re- 
gion, Ecuador  is  lacking  in  good  highways. 
Some  serviceable  roads  exist,  of  course.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  go  by  automobile  from  Quito  to  Bogota, 
tlie  capital  of  Colombia.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  system  is  inadequate  aiul  a  good  part 
of  the  81.150.000  recently  made  a\  ailable  bv  the 
Export-Import  Bank  is  to  be  used  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

The  Guayaquil-Quito  Railway  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  efficiently  operated 
transportation  systems  in  western  South  Amer- 
ica. Its  construction  was  an  unusual  engineering 
feat,  as  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  Ecuador's 
mountains  can  testify.  Connections  with  the 
outside  world  are  good,  both  by  steamer  ( 9  davs 


from  New  \orkl  and  by  air  (a  day  and  a  half  i. 

Education  has  always  occupied  an  important 
place  in  the  life  of  Ecuador.  The  Central  L  ni- 
versity  of  Quito  looks  back  upon  a  life  that  began 
in  1787.  The  cities  of  Guayaquil  and  Cuenca 
also  have  their  universities. 

In  literature  and  the  arts,  Ecuador  has  pro- 
duced some  of  Latin  America's  leading  lights. 
Juan  Montalvo,  who  wrote  a  life  of  George 
^  ashington.  is  accounted  one  of  the  outstanding 
South  American  writers  of  all  time. 

Ecuador's  music  has  a  haunting  quality  which 
is  difficult  to  appreciate  witliout  hearing  it.  Per- 
ha|)s  it  is  best  described  as  an  artful  combination 
of  alternately  sad  and  joyous  strains,  reflecting 
both  tlie  Indian  and  the  Spanish  influences.  The 
pasillo,  the  yaravi,  and  the  San  Juan  are  three 
types  of  music  well  loved  in  Ecuador.  Fre- 
quently, even  on  a  city  street,  one  may  encounter 
a  country  Indian  playing  a  doleful  tune  on  his 
quena — a  reed  instrument  that  somewhat  resem- 
bles one-half  of  a  set  of  organ  pipes  in  miniature. 

The  artistic  work  in  the  churches  of  Quito  is 
famed  far  and  wide.    Monev  and  care  liave  been 
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lavished  on  some  of  the  gold  scroll  work  to  be 
found  there. 

Milk,  Labor,  and  Farming 

In  the  realm  of  social  progress  also,  Ecuador 
may  be  justly  proud  of  its  accomplishments. 
Many  young  women  of  social  prominence  now 
work  incessantly  to  improve  conditions  among 
girls  of  the  laboring  class.  The  Cota  de  Leche 
(Drop  of  Milk)  movement  is  active  in  Ecuador 
as  well  as  in  a  number  of  other  Latin  American 
countries  in  distributing  milk  to  those  who  can- 
not pvirchase  it. 

Ecuador's  Labor  Code,  of  August  5,  1938,  not 
only  provides  an  8-hour  day  and  a  44-hour  week 
for  laborers  generally  but  also  contains  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
farm  labor.  One  of  these  protects  farm  workers 
against  the  deduction  of  more  than  25  percent 
from  their  wages  to  pay  for  their  food.  Another 
requires  employers  to  furnish  agricultural  work- 
ers with  adequate  housing  and  fuel  and  with 
enough  free  pasture  for  .3  cattle  and  20  sheep. 


Yet  there  is  much  to  be  done  and  wages  are  low. 

In  recent  years,  Ecuador  has  lost  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  world  markets,  mostly  in  coffee 
and  cacao,  but  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States  have  improved  steadily.  Under  a  trade 
agreement  eftective  since  October  23,  ]  938,  Ecua- 
dor made  tariff  concessions  to  this  country  on 
33  items,  while  the  United  States  put  such  trop- 
ical products  as  bananas,  cacao,  coffee,  and  tagua 
nuts  on  the  free  list.  Another  instance  of  Ecua- 
dor's traditionally  friendly  relationships  with 
the  Linited  States  is  an  agreement  of  December 
1940,  under  which  naval  and  military  missions 
were  received  from  this  coinitry. 

Ecuador,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  combination  of 
much  that  is  old  with  mucli  that  is  new. 
Although  many  phases  of  its  life  have  become 
modernized,  one  cannot  come  to  know  the  coun- 
try without  recognizing  that  liere  is  a  land  that 
has  preserved  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  ancient 
Hispanic  influences  on  a  rich  Indian  background 
that  give  a  special  charm  to  so  many  of  our 
neighbor  nations  of  the  Americas. 


Survey  Group  in  Ecuador 


A VERSATILE  group  of  agricultural  techni- 
cians makes  up  the  Ecuadoran  Economic 
Resources  Mission,  now  engaged  in  the  survey 
of  Ecuador  referred  to  in  the  above  article. 
The  Mission  is  headed  by  Ernest  G.  Holt,  Chief 
of  the  Biology  Division  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  who  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  other  Latin-American 
countries.  Only  last  year  he  was  on  loan  to  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  for  special  investiga- 
tions relating  to  jungle  yellow  fever  in  Brazil. 

Edwin  R.  Kinnear,  also  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  is  engineer  and  assistant  leader. 
He  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  differ- 
ent types  of  engineering,  including  work  in 
Canada,  Cuba,  El  Salvador,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Walter  R.  Schreiber,  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  is  serving  as  economist 
and  marketing  specialist.  He  has  represented 
the  LTnited  States  in  agricultural  work  in  Europe 
and  more  recently  made  a  survey  of  the  oil  seed 
and  nut  crops  of  Brazil. 


John  M.  Cooper,  animal  husbandman  of  the 
Mission,  is  from  the  Oflice  of  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  which  he 
holds  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Range  and  Sheep  Breeding  Laboratory  at 
Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex.  He  is  making  a  special 
study  of  all  factors  affecting  sheep  and  wool 
production  in  Ecuador,  especially  in  the  produc- 
tion of  carpet  wool. 

Lee  Hines,  serving  as  pathologist  and  rubber 
specialist,  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  and  has  been  pathologist  of 
the  Tung  Experiment  Station  at  Bogalusa,  La. 

Benjamin  J.  Birdsall,  experienced  in  work 
with  tropical  soils  and  plantation  banana  pro- 
duction with  the  United  Fruit  Company,  is  the 
Mission's  soil  scientist. 

William  A.  Earner,  Jr.,  who  as  administrative 
assistant  will  handle  the  business  and  secretarial 
affairs  of  the  Mission,  served  with  a  previous 
Ecuadoran  expedition,  sponsored  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 
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A  Ne\^^  Link  With  Argentina 


6y  LoLis  C.  NoLAX 

^4  A   NE^    link  in  the  chain  of  friendship. 

XjL  peace,  anil  good  neiglihorHness"  that 
Ijinds  the  American  Repuhlic*  together  was 
forged  on  October  14.  when  a  trade  agreement 
between  the  Lnited  ."^tates  and  Argentina  was 
signed.  The  quoted  words  are  those  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  a  message  to  Argentine  Acting 
President  Ramon  S.  Castillo,  who,  in  response, 
described  the  agreement  as  "of  overwhelming 
historical  importance." 

The  agreement,  the  first  accord  since  1853 
governing  trade  relations  between  the  Lnited 
States  and  Argentina,  was  signed  at  Buenos  Aires 
by  Argentine  Foreign  Minister  Enrifjue  Ruiz 
Guinazu  and  Lnited  ."^tates  Ambassador  rSorman 
Armour  and  became  effective  November  15.  It 
contains  specific  provisions  designed  to  stimulate 
trade  in  items  of  merchandise  which  in  1939 
represented  about  two-thirds  of  the  trade  be- 
tween the  two  republics  and  general  provisions 
to  affect  all  commerce  between  them. 

The  program  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
in  which  the  Argentine  accord  is  the  latest  de- 
velopment, has  in  recent  years  represented 
Lnited  States  policy  with  regard  to  foreign  com- 
merce. It  is  a  recognition  of  our  con%  iction  as 
a  nation  that  international  trade  is  the  basis  of 
international  frie-idshiji  and  that  such  friend- 
-liip  can  flourish  oiil\  when  trade  is  relativelv 
11  iirestricted. 

Argentina  i-  tlic  tutlltli  Latin-American  re- 
jMihlic  with  which  the  United  States  has  signed 
a  trade  agreement  in  carrying  out  this  policv. 
The  other  countries,  in  the  order  of  their  sign- 
ing, are  Cuba,  Brazil,  Haiti,  Colombia,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica.  El 
Salvador,  Ecuador,  and  \  enezuela.  Notice  has 
been  given  of  intention  to  negotiate  agreements 
witii  two  others,  Chile  and  Lruguay,  ami  it  lia« 
been  announced  that  preliminary  negotiations 
with  Mexico  have  been  undertaken.  This  net- 
work of  inter-American  agreements  is  the 
nucleus  of  our  hopes  for  maintaining  the  sem- 
blance of  normal  tra<le  relationships  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  rebuilding  the  structure  of  world 
trade  after  the  war. 


I  iitil  tiiis  year  a  major  flaw  in  the  fabric  has 
been  the  lack  of  an  agreement  with  Argentina, 
which  surpasses  all  other  Latin-American  re- 
publics in  the  volume  of  its  foreign  trade.  The 
desirability  of  such  an  agreement  has  long  been 
recognized,  and  there  have  been  extended  nego- 
tiations: but  until  this  year  the  negotiators  have 
always  run  up  against  obstacles  that  could  not  be 
overcome.  Today,  however,  the  European  threat 
to  \^  estern  Hemispheric  freedom  and  institu- 
tions has  thrown  a  new  light  on  some  of  our 
\  alues.  As  the  idea  is  expressed  in  the  final 
declaration  of  the  1941  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention,  the  current  situation  calls  for  "re- 
examination to  determine  whether  the  ceding 
of  a  small  part  of  our  vast  domestic  market 
would  not  so  greatly  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  Latin  America  for  other  products  of 
the  Lnited  States  that  the  resultant  benefits  to 
all  would  fully  compensate,  on  a  national  basis, 
for  any  negligible  effect  on  domestic  produc- 
tion." In  other  words,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
national  interest  far  outranks  any  other  concern 
in  the  tasks  that  the  Americas  face. 

Under  this  impetus,  the  Argentine  and  the 
Lnited  States  governments  have  worked  out. 
item  by  item,  a  trade  agreement  that  involves 
the  least  possible  sacrifice  and  the  greatest  possi- 
ble benefit  for  both  nations.  The  circumstances 
in  which  the  war  and  hemisphere  defense  ac- 
tivities have  placed  both  Argentina  and  the 
Lnited  J^tates  should  enable  each  of  the  two 
nations  to  make  with  a  minimum  of  diffuultv 
whatever  adjustments  may  he  necessarv  in  its 
own  national  economv. 

Concessions  by  Argentina 

Specific  concessions  granted  to  the  Lnited 
States  by  Argentina  cover  items  of  trade  whici) 
in  1939  were  valued  at  about  33  million  dollars 
and  represented  about  47  percent  of  our  mer- 
chandise exports  to  Argentina  in  that  vear. 
Since  Argentina  consumes  more  industrial  prod- 
ucts than  it  manufactures,  while  producing  more 
basic  agricultural  products  than  it  consumes, 
most  of  the  concessions  naturally  are  on  indus- 
trial products. 

Concessions  cover  such  items  as  automobiles, 
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parts,  and  accessories;  radio  apparatus;  auto- 
matic refrigerators  and  parts;  agricultural  im- 
plements and  machinery;  industrial  machinery; 
office  appliances;  lumher  and  naval  stores;  paper 
products;  chemicals;  paints  and  related  prod- 
ucts; motion-picture  film;  and  miscellaneous 
manufactured  products.  In  giving  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  to  fill  Argentine  needs  for 
these  products,  the  Argentine  Government  has 
been  willing  to  accept  the  possibility  of  a  de- 
crease in  tariff  revenues  that  are  an  important 
source  of  its  income. 

For  United  States  business,  these  concessions 
furnish  an  opportunity  to  establish  or  strengthen 
its  market  in  Argentina,  and  United  States  farm- 
ers will  benefit  to  the  extent  that  United  States 
industrial  exports  to  the  Argentine  increase  and, 
in  turn,  increase  the  domestic  purchasing  power 
of  factory  and  urban  workers  generally. 

A  number  of  concessions  made  by  Argentina 
will  be  of  direct  advantage  to  farmers  in  this 
country.  Agricultural  products  on  which  con- 
cessions were  received  include  fresh  apples 
pears,  and  grapes;  dried  pitted  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  and  cherries;  prunes;  raisins,  unshelled 
walnuts;  and  tobacco  products. 

On  imports  of  fresh  apples,  pears,  and  grapes 
from  the  United  States,  the  Argentine  duty  is  cut 
in  half.  The  lowered  duty  on  these  fresh  fruits 
is  seasonal,  applying  from  October  1  to  January 
31  on  apples;  from  October  1  to  December  31 
on  pears;  and  from  September  1  to  November  30 
on  grapes.  Since  Argentina's  seasons  are  re- 
versed from  ours,  its  domestically  grown  fruit  is 
off  the  market  in  these  periods  and  United  States 
fresh  fruit  normally  enjoys  its  best  market  there. 

At  the  time  the  agreement  was  signed,  dried 
pitted  peaches,  apples,  pears,  and  cherries  from 
the  United  States  already  were  enjoying  favor- 
able tariff  rates  on  entry  into  Argentina.  These 
rates,  35  percent  below  the  general  Argentine 
tariff  rate,  accrvied  to  the  United  States  through 
generalization  of  a  provision  in  an  earlier  Ar- 
gentine agreement  with  Chile.  Until  the  pres- 
ent agreement  was  signed,  however,  U.  S.  export- 
ers had  no  assurance  that  these  favorable  rates 
would  continue.  In  the  agreement  they  are 
bound  against  increases. 

While  this  same  situation  also  applied  to  wal- 
nuts from  the  United  States,  entitling  them  to  a 
tariff  rate  50  percent  below  the  general  rate, 


much  difficulty  had  been  experienced  by  Argen- 
tine importers  in  securing  exchange  that  would 
enable  them  to  import  any  United  States  wal- 
nuts. In  the  agreement,  some  exchange  for  this 
purpose  is  definitely  assured. 

The  other  United  States  dried  fruits  men- 
tioned in  the  agreement  benefit  by  duty  reduc- 
tions that  amount  to  30  percent  for  prunes  and 
35  percent  for  raisins.  Tobacco  products  in- 
volved are  leaf  and  cut  tobacco  and  cigarettes, 
all  of  which  are  bound  against  increases  in 
present  favorable  tariff  rates. 

General  Assurances 

Certain  general  assurances  contained  in  the 
agreement,  or  in  notes  exchanged  between  the 
two  governments  and  forming  an  integral  part 
of  the  agreement,  also  should  be  of  value  to  the 
United  States. 

This  country  is  assured  of  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  generally  in  tlie  matter  of  Argentine 
exchange  control  and  import  restrictions,  which 
since  1933  have  characterized  Argentine  com- 
mercial policy  and  in  some  instances  have  been 
a  greater  barrier  to  United  States  imports  into 
Argentina  than  tariffs  themselves.  Exception 
in  these  provisions  is  made,  however,  in  the  case 
of  special  exchange  or  quota  facilities  which 
Argentina  may  arrange  with  contiguous  coun- 
tries and  Peru;  and  temporarily  in  case  of  the 
so-called  "sterling  area." 

United  States  exporters  also  will  receive  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  in  the  matter  of  future 
tariff  concessions  by  Argentina,  except  for  such 
special  tariff  concessions  as  are  made  in  trade 
agreements  to  contiguous  South  American  coun- 
tries. Argentina  under  the  agreement  likewise 
will  receive  comparable  most-favored-nation 
treatment  from  the  United  States,  except  for 
special  trade  concessions  made  by  the  United 
States  to  Cuba. 

Another  encouraging  assurance  for  United 
States  exporters  is  that  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment will  grant  some  exchange,  at  least,  for  every 
product  on  which  it  has  made  a  concession  in 
the  agreement  to  the  United  States.  This  spe- 
cific provision  supplements  that  government's 
general  assurance  of  nondiscrimination  in  ex- 
change treatment.  These  general  assurances 
are  expected  to  be  of  increasing  value  as  Argen- 
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tina's  available  supply  of  dollar  exciiaiifit*  in- 
creases under  the  stimulus  of  more  Lnited  States 
purchases  in  Ar-rentina. 

Concessions  by  the  U.  S. 

The  concessions  granted  to  Argentina  hy  the 
United  States  cover  import  items  that  in  1939 
were  valued  at  about  54  million  dollars  and 
accounted  for  92  percent  of  the  merchandise 
imported  for  consumption  from  Argentina  that 
year.  Most  of  these  concessions,  which  consist 
of  reductions  in  import  duties,  bindings  of  exist- 
ing rates,  and  Inii(liii;:s  on  the  free  list,  are  on 
agricultural  commodities. 

Agricultural  products  from  Argentina  on 
whicli  dutv  or  import  excise-tax  reductions  are 
made  include  casein,  neat  s-foot  oil  and  stock, 
tallow,  oleo  oil  and  stearin,  meat  extract,  quince 
jellies  and  related  products,  certain  prepared 
and  preserved  meats  (  chiefly  canned  corned  beef 
and  pickled  or  cured  beef  and  veal  I ,  flaxseed, 
canary  seed,  corned-beef  hash,  broomcorn,  car- 
pet and  coarse  apparel  wools,  cattle  hides,  and 
<l(t^  food.  OfT-season  duty  reductions  are  made 
on  fresh  asparagus,  grapes,  plums,  and  prunes. 
Duty  reductions  also  are  made  on  Italian-type 
cheese,  preserved  or  prepared  tomatoes  and  sun- 
flower oil.  altliough  the  Lnited  States  reserves 
the  right  to  withdraw  these  concessions  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  provided  6  months' 
written  notice  is  given  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment. 

The  existing  duties  on  pears,  processed  yerba 
mate  and  alfalfa  seed  are  bound  against  increase. 
Incidentally,  in  an  exchange  of  notes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  agreement,  provision  was  made  for 
early  consideration  by  a  mixed  commission  of 
the  question  of  limiting  Argentine  pear  exports 
to  the  United  States.  A  number  of  other  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  the  agreement  are 
bound  on  the  free  list.  Among  these  are  crude 
mate:  dried  blood:  crude  bones:  bone  dust, 
meal,  and  asli:  animal  carbon  for  fertilizer: 
tankage,  unmanufactured  hoofs  and  horns:  sau- 
sage casings;  horse,  colt,  and  ass  hides  and  raw 
skins:  carpincho  skins:  and  raw  sheep,  lamb, 
goat,  and  kid  skins. 

Of  the  agricultural  products  listed,  flaxseed, 
canned  corned  beef,  cattle  hides  and  skins, 
coarse  wools,  and  casein  deserve  further  dis- 
cussion. 


Flax,  one  of  the  lesser  grain  crops  of  the 
United  States,  is  grown  chiefly  for  the  seed, 
which  is  crushed  to  produce  linseed  oil,  one  of 
the  most  important  commercial  drying  oils  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  varnishes. 
Domestic  production  of  flaxseed  is  not  sufficient, 
year  in  and  year  out,  to  meet  the  ISation's  re- 
(juirements.  Even  the  bumper  domestic  crop 
of  1941  will  proijably  fall  at  least  a  third  short 
of  meeting  the  Nation's  needs  during  the  current 
season.  In  Argentina,  in  contrast,  flax  is  a 
major  crop  and  a  substantial  surplus  of  export- 
able seed  now  exists. 

United  States  tariff"  treatment  of  flaxseed  has 
varied  widely  in  the  past.  In  the  Act  of  1913 
tlie  duty  was  fixed  at  20  cents  per  bushel.  Dur- 
ing the  1920's  it  was  raised  by  degrees  from  20 
to  56  cents,  and  finally  in  1930  to  65  cents,  t  n- 
der  the  agreement  the  duty  is  reduced  to  50 
cents,  with  a  further  reduction  to  32  l  o  cents  for 
tlie  duration  of  the  existing  abnormal  situation 
in  the  flaxseed  trade.  The  duty  will  revert  to  50 
cents  a  bushel  30  days  after  the  President  of  the 
United  States  proclaims  tliat  the  abnormal  situa- 
tion is  ended.  \^  liile  the  emergency  continues, 
paralleled  bv  tlie  usual  deficit  domestic  produc- 
tion, the  temporary  reduction  from  50  to  32  H 
cents  is  expected  to  be  offset,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  unusually  high  transportation  charges. 

Fresh  Meats  .\ot  Affected 

Fresh  meats  are  not  affected  by  the  agreement. 
On  prepared  or  preserved  meats,  however,  the 
specific  duty  is  reduced  from  6  to  3  cents  per 
pound,  provided  the  3  cents  is  not  less  than  the 
20  percent  ad  valorem  provided  in  the  Act  of 
1930.  Canned  corned  beef  is  the  principal 
product  included  in  this  concession.  Domestic 
production  of  canned  beef  has  been  relatively 
small  in  recent  years,  and  this  limited  output 
has  consisted  largely  of  beef  specialties  other 
than  corned  beef,  production  of  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  confined  chiefly  to  filling  Government 
contracts  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  Much  of  the  domestic  beef 
from  so-called  "canner"  cattle  now  is  used  for 
sausage,  which  is  a  more  profitable  outlet. 

Imports  of  canned-meat  products  on  which 
concessions  are  made  in  the  agreement  have 
never  been  large  in  comparison  with  the  total 
United  States  output  of  beef  and  veal,  and  in 
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1940  they  amounted  to  less  than  2  percent  of 
domestic  production.  Even  this  small  sliare  in 
the  Lnited  States  market  is  important  to  Argen- 
tine farmers,  who  are  suffering  severely  from 
the  loss  of  European  markets  for  their  meats. 

Four-fifths  of  the  wools  covered  in  this  agree- 
ment are  of  the  coarse  type  (not  finer  than  40's) 
imported  in  hond  for  the  manufacture  of  car- 
peting. This  carpet  wool  is  hound,  in  effect,  on 
the  free  list.  On  this  same  type  of  wool  not 
imported  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets 
a  flat  reduction  of  11  cents  per  pound  of  clean 
content  is  made;  and  on  the  improved  or  ap- 
parel wools  (40's  and  44's)  a  flat  reduction  of 
12  cents  per  pound  is  made. 

Production  of  true  carpet  wools  has  virtually 
disappeared  from  this  country.  Domestic  pro- 
duction of  the  grades  of  wool  on  which  duty 
reductions  are  made  is  relatively  small  and  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  declining.  During  the 
past  6  years  annual  imports  from  all  countries 
of  the  three  types  of  wool  covered  in  the  agree- 
ment averaged  about  118.4  million  poiinds,  four- 
fifths  of  which  consisted  of  the  duty-free  type. 

Casein,  a  relatively  minor  product  of  the 
dairy  industry,  is  derived  from  skim  milk  and  is 
used  mainly  as  a  surface  coating  on  paper  and 
as  an  ingredient  in  water-resistant  glues,  water 
colors,  and  oil  paints.  Under  the  Argentine 
agreement  the  duty  on  this  product  is  reduced 
from  to  cents  a  pound,  although  it  re- 
mains one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  higher  than 
in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922. 

Domestic  production  of  casein  is  affected  pri- 
marily by  casein  prices  and  by  the  supply  of 
and  demand  for  butter,  condensed  milk,  and 
cheese,  the  three  principal  manufactured  prod- 
ucts into  which  whole  milk  may  be  converted. 
In  periods  of  domestic  shortages  of  casein,  the 
nation  is  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for 
supplies.  Under  the  stress  of  the  war,  with 
cheese  and  evaporated  milk  much  in  demand, 
the  domestic  supply  of  casein  has  run  unusually 
short  in  recent  months. 

To  Argentine  farmers,  the  prospect  for  in- 
creased sales  of  these  products  on  which  their 
country  has  received  concessions  is  good  news. 
United  States  farmers,  benefiting  from  a  near- 
record  domestic  demand  for  many  of  their  prin- 
cipal crops  and  looking  forward  to  their  highest 
annual  cash  income  since  1920,  need  not  feel 


disturbed  over  the  importation  of  small  addi- 
tional quantities  of  Argentine  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; especially  since  they,  in  common  with  all 
other  groups  of  Americans,  will  benefit  from 
any  increased  trade  which  may  result  from  the 
agreement. 

OTHER  INTER-AMERICAN 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Following  is  a  chronological  list  of  the  United 
States  trade  agreements  with  other  American 
republics: 

Cuba — signed  Aug.  24,  1934;  effective  Sept.  3, 
1934.  Supplementary  agreement  signed  Dec.  18, 
1939;  effective  Dec.  23,  1939. 

Brazil- -signed  Feb.  2,  1935;  effective  Jan.  1, 
1936. 

Haiti — signed  March  28,  1935;  effective  June 
3,  1935. 

Colombia — signed  Sept.  13,  1935;  effective 
May  20,  1936. 

Honduras — signed  Dec.  18,  1935;  effective 
March  2,  1936. 

Nicaragua — signed  March  11,  1936;  effective 
Oct.  1,  1936.  ( Certain  provisions  for  this  agree- 
ment ceased  to  be  in  force  as  of  March  10,  1938.) 

Guatemala — signed  April  24,  1936;  effective 
June  15,  1936. 

Costa  Rica — signed  Nov.  28,  1936;  effective 
Aug.  2,  1937. 

El  Salvador — signed  Feb.  19,  1937;  effective 
May  31,  1937. 

Ecuador — signed  Aug.  6,  1938;  effective  Oct. 
23,  1938. 

Venezuela — signed  Nov.  6,1939;  effective  Dec. 
16,  1939. 

Argentina — signed  Oct.  14,  1941;  effective 
Nov.  15,  1941. 

Official  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  was  given  Oct.  2,  1939,  in  the  case  of 
Chile  and  May  13,  1941,  in  the  case  of  Uruguay. 
Notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  a  further  sup- 
plementary agreement  with  Cuba  was  given 
July  26,  1941. 

The  United  States  also  has  a  trade  agreement 
with  Canada,  which  was  signed  Nov.  15,  1938, 
revised  Nov.  17,  1938,  and  supplemented  by 
further  agreements  of  Dec.  30,  1939,  and  Dec. 
13,  1940. 
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A  L  O  >  (ii  THE 

AGRICULTURAL  FRONT 


HATCHING  EGGS  SHIPPED  BY  AIR 

To  overcome  transportation  clifficulties  tJiat 
have  in  tlie  past  retarded  shipment  of  improved 
Lnited  States  poultry  stock  to  South  America, 
the  shipment  of  hatching  eggs  by  air  express  is 
being  tested.  Two  small  shipments  totaling  400 
eggs  were  recently  sent  to  Argentina  for  use  in 
experimental  poultry  breeding  work  by  the 
Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  eggs  were  sent  in  response  to  a  request 
from  Felipe  A.  Espil,  Argentine  Ambassador  to 
the  Lnited  States,  who  asked  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  locating  poultrv- 
breeding  stock  for  use  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment. For  the  long  flight,  the  eggs  were  packed 
in  sawdust  as  a  protection  against  temperature 
changes  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  used  for 
transcontinental  shipments  within  the  Lnited 
States. 

The  eggs,  of  "register  of  merit"  quality,  the 
highest  standard  produced  under  the  national 
poultry  improvement  plan,  will  aid  in  introduc- 
ing egg-laying  poultry  of  this  quality  to  Argen- 
tina. Poultrymen  believe  that  air  shipment  of 
hatching  eggs  to  distant  countries  will  have  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  previous  methods.  Thev 
anticipate  that  a  high  percentage  hatch  can  be 
secured  and  that  the  chicks  will  adjust  them- 
selves, as  they  develop,  to  local  climatic  condi- 
tions. 

NEW  SCIENTIFIC  ORGANIZATION 

A  new  scientific  organization  of  interest  to 
agriculturists  is  the  Instituto  Ecuatoriano  de 
Ciencias  Naturales  ( Ecuadoran  Institute  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences),  recently  organized  in  Quito.  Its 
members  are  anxious  to  collaborate  with  scien- 
tists throughout  the  Americas  and  invite  inter- 
change of  material  and  publication  with  workers 
in  all  the  natural  sciences.  The  Institute  is 
headed  by  Prof.  M.  Acosta  Solis,  Director- 
Founder,  to  whom  inquiries  may  be  addressed  at 
Apartado  408,  Quito,  Ecuador. 


SOUTH  AMERICA  WANTS  CONSERVATION 

Tlie  need  for  a  soil-conservation  program  in 
South  America  is  being  increasingly  realized  on 
tliat  continent,  according  to  Ernest  E.  Maes,  of 
the  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  office  of  the  U.  S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Mr.  Maes,  on  loan 
to  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of  tlie  Interior 
Department,  is  touring  all  countries  of  South 
America,  studying  the  administration  of  Indian 
affairs. 

MEXICO  HONORED 

Mexico  was  the  "guest  of  honor"  and  agricul- 
ture was  the  theme  as  the  city  of  \S  aterloo.  Iowa, 
observed  Pan  American  ^  eek  recentlv.  Attend- 


ing as  representatives  of  the  country  "south  of 
the  border"  were  Salvadore  Dubart,  secretary, 
and  Gonzalo  Blanco  Macfas,  agricultural  attache, 
of  the  Mexican  Embassy  in  ^  ashington. 

In  the  picture,  Senor  Dubart  (left)  is  shown 
with  Mayor  R.  B.  Slippy,  of  Waterloo  (right), 
conversing  with  an  lowan  whose  farm  they 
visited. 

PLERTO  RICANS  TOLD  OF  NEW  OIL 

Extraction  from  coffee  flowers  of  an  essential 
oil  suitable  for  perfumes  was  among  the  tropical 
crop  experiments  described  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
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Sciences  at  its  Columbus  Day  meeting  at  Maya- 
giiez.  The  development  was  explained  to  the 
group  by  Mrs.  INoemi  Garcia  de  Arrillaga,  a 
chemist  in  the  Puerto  Rican  tropical  experi- 
ment station  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Samples  of  the  oil  were  reported  as 
having  been  highly  praised  by  essential  oil 
dealers  in  "blindfold"  tests. 

Another  Department  chemist,  Miss  Francisca 
Arana,  outlined  the  chemistry  of  vanilla  proc- 
essing. There  was  group  discussion  of  such 
topics  as  orchid  culture,  mangosteen  produc- 
tion, the  production  of  wine  from  orange  juice, 
the  growing  of  insecticide  plants,  and  the  prop- 
erties of  tropical  drug  plants.  It  was  agreed 
that  reforestation  of  extensive  Caribbean  areas 
with  tropical  woods  is  urgent. 

Puerto  Rico's  is  the  largest  chapter  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 

AMERICAN  FOLK  MUSIC  SUNG 

Folk  music  of  all  the  Americas  featured  the 
daily  songfests  at  the  1941  New  York  State  Fair. 
Rural  delegations  from  all  over  the  State  par- 
ticipated, vmder  the  leadership  of  Max  V.  Exner, 
rural  music  specialist. 

FIQUE,  COLOMBIAN  FIBER 

Fique,  a  native  fiber  plant  of  Colombia,  is 
being  widely  used  as  a  substitute  for  sisal  and 
jute.  Most  of  the  Colombian  coffee  entering 
commercial  channels  is  now  packed  in  bags 
made  from  fique. 

Commercial  development  of  the  fiber  is  still 
relatively  new  and  importation  of  some  jute  and 
sisal  is  necessary  to  supplement  domestic  sup- 
plies. However,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Colombian  Senate  which  provides  for  finan- 
cial aid  and  distribution  of  fique  seed,  in  addi- 
tion to  furnishing  technical  aid  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  experimental  school  at  Onzaga, 
State  of  Santander,  approximate  center  of  the 
fique-growing  region.  It  is  believed  that  with 
government  aid,  a  surplus  of  fique  could  be 
produced  for  export. 


READING 

About  the  Americas 


( This  department  has  been  established  because  of  nii- 
tuerous  requests  for  suggested  reading  material  on  the 
Americas.  Inclusion  in  or  omission  from  the  list  should 
not  be  regarded  as  appraisal  of  a  publication.) 

Spain  and  America,  Doris  K.  Arjona,  Rose  L. 
Friedman,  and  Esther  P.  Carajal;  480  pp.,  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1940.  A  second-year 
Spanish  reader  with  exercises,  describing  Spain 
and  Spanish  America.  Good  selection  of  pic- 
tures and  classified  picture  list. 

New  Directions  in  the  New  World,  Adolf  A. 
Berle,  Jr.;  141  pp..  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York,  1940.  Economic  patterns  in  the  Western 
Hemispliere  of  the  future. 

Geography  of  Latin  America,  Fred  A.  Carlson; 
642  pp.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1940. 
Thorough  over-all  and  regional  treatment.  Pro- 
nouncing list. 

Defense  of  the  Americas,  Andre  Cheradame; 
306  pp.,  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1941.  Deals  with  safety  of  the  Americas  in  light 
of  German  plans  and  activities. 

Jeivish  Life  in  South  America,  J.  X.  Cohen; 
195  pp.,  Bloch  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1941. 
A  survey  study  of  Jewish  communities  for  the 
American  Jewish  Congress. 

Commodity  Year  Book,  1941;  636  pp..  Com- 
modity Research  Bureavi,  New  York.  Charts  and 
textual  material  relating  to  production  and 
movement  of  selected  commodities. 

Economic  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Latin  America,  Ethel  B.  Dietrich;  48  pp.,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1941.  Emergency  and  long-time 
economic  relations.  Map. 

Beyond  the  Equator,  Joseph  A.  Loewinsohn; 
75  pp.,  Fortuny's,  New  Y  ork,  1940.  Short  travel 
account. 
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Juan  Carlos  Blanco  —  Our  Mutual  Friend 


N  a  map  of  the  huge  continent  of  South  America,  Uruguay  appears 


v_/  tiny.  Actually,  it  is  considerably  larger  than  England,  and  it  is  a 
thoroughly  modern  nation  with  an  outstanding  record  of  social  progress. 

As  a  major  member  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  family  of  nations, 
Uruguay's  voice  has  long  been  raised  in  the  cause  of  democracy  and  its 
ties  with  the  United  States  have  grown  steadily  closer  as  the  world  emer- 
gency has  spread.  So  important  has  this  inter-American  relationship 
become  that  this  year  the  respective  legations  of  the  two  countries  were 
elevated  to  embassy  rank. 

First  Ambassador  from  Uruguay  to  the  United  States  under  the  new 
agreement  was  Dr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco,  who  took  up  his  new  post  in 
Washington  last  September.  Such  an  assigmnent  might  have  daunted 
a  less  experienced  diplomat,  but  it  was  nothing  new  for  Dr.  Blanco,  who 
had  previously  served  as  his  country's  first  Ambassador  to  Argentina  and 
to  Brazil. 

Following  graduation  from  the  University  of  Montevideo  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  laws  and  service  on  its  faculty  as  professor  of  litera- 
ture and  constitution.  Dr.  Blanco  launched  a  public  career  that  has  been 
marked  by  a  great  variety  of  acti^-ities. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Uruguayan  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  served 
the  national  government  as  Home  Secretary",  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  represented  Uruguay  on  the  Coim- 
cil  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  in  the  diplomatic  field  was  for  9  years 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris,  in  addition  to  the  Argentine  and  Bra- 
zilian posts  already  mentioned.  He  also  served  as  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary in  charge  of  a  special  mission  to  the  United  States. 

As  both  a  literanr'  man  and  a  la^\yer,  Dr.  Blanco  has  long  been  interested 
in  a  number  of  public  questions  that  are  much  discussed  today.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Ports  and  Free  Ports,"  "Lessons  About  War,"  and  "Ports  and 
Public  Works." 

Among  the  decorations  ^vith  which  his  international  services  have  been 
rewarded  are  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France,  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  British  Empire,  the  Grand  Cross  of  Polonia  Restituta, 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Cruzeiro  do  Sul  of  Brazil,  the  Grand  Cross  of 
Simon  Bolivar  of  Venezuela,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  the 
Medal  of  Merit  of  Chile,  and  many  others. 
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